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CHAPTEE I. 

It was on a bright afternoon in early autumn, when 
the air was just sharp enough to make every one feel 
in good spirits, and the ground under the ash-trees 
had begun to be sprinkled with yellow leaves, that 
a little girl stood on the top of a green bank that 
formed the boundary of a large sunny garden, and 
raised herself on tip-toe, that she might the better 
see a long way down the road, from which she was 
only separated by a laurel hedge. 

The young lady was rather pretty, with a fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and thick brown curls. Her face 
had been shaded by a large straw-hat ; but the hat 
was hanging on her shoulders, having been pushed 
back in the eagerness of her watching. 

At last she was rewarded by the sound of a horse's 
feet in the distance. The moment the regular patter- 
ing caught her ear, she ran down the bank, and, dis- 
appearing amongst the shrubs, was soon seen again, 
some twenty yards off, standing for a moment before 
the heavy iron gate. "With eager fingers, in a twin- 
kling she unlatched the gate, and ran out upon the 

B 
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high-road, quite deaf to the call of a sharp voice from 
the other side of the garden, — " Miss Edith, Miss 
Edith ! you know your mamma doesn't allow of that !" 

Some distance Miss Edith had to run before she 
met the horseman for whom she had watched so 
long. This was a young gentleman about fourteen 
years of age, tall and slender, and so like the little 
girl, that any one would have guessed him to be her 
brother. There were, however, points of difference 
between them. His countenance was thoughtful, and 
the expression of his mouth determined ; and it was 
only when his face relaxed into a smile, as it did the 
moment he perceived his little sister, that he looked 
so very like her. 

She was breathless with her exertions, and it was 
not till he had stopped his horse, and dismounted 
beside her, that she was able to gasp out, " Oh, 
Ernest ! " 

" Well, Miss Edie, what is in the wind now ? I 
suppose that you want to bespeak the first swing this 
afternoon. But come, * Bonnie ' shall carry you back 
again; you are quite out of breath with running: " 
and, as he spoke, he carefully lifted his sister upon 
the quiet horse, and giving her the bridle, put his 
arm beside her on the saddle, and walked along. 

" Oh, Ernest ! " began Edith, again, " what do you 
think?" 

" That you had no business, after all, to be running 
out to meet me," said Ernest, as if he had suddenly 
recollected something. ** Did I not hear mamma 
say the other day that you were never to come out 
upon this road alone P " 

" Well, but Ernest—" began Edith. 
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' " There is no * but ' in the matter," said Ernest, in- 
i^rrupting her : " I wish only that you girls could 
come for a month to our school, to get some notion of 
obedience." 

" Now, Ernest," said Edith, pouting a little, " I 
have a good mind not to tell you at all, if you are so 
-cross." 

" Tell me what P " said Ernest, pretending to look 
indifferent. 

" It is very important, really," said Edith ; " I 
heard mamma say so to papa one morning. She said, 
'It is a serious responsibility, with so many children 
already in the house.* " 

" Why, what is going to happen to us all, Edith ? — 
tell me quick." 

" We are to have a new companion," said Edith, 
all her animation returning, when she found that 
Ernest was really interested; "mamma has told us 
80. And she has such a pretty name ; and she is 
older than Marian ; and she has always lived by her- 
self ; and her papa is dead, poor thing; and mamma 
says we must all be very kind to her." 

" Whew ! " whistled Ernest. " This is a piece of 
news, indeed. And what is the pretty name, Edie ?" 

" Helena Bertram," replied Edith. "Helena! Isn't 
it nice ? " 

" I don't know," said Ernest ; " that depends upon 
the owner. We have a boy called Cecil Montgomery, 
and he is the greatest cad in existence. But I see now 
how it is ; last Monday morning, or the one before, 
I heard papa say that his old friend. Colonel Bertram, 
was dead. But, Edie, this damsel is not coming to 
^liv.e with us, is she ? '* 

b2 
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" Oh yes," replied his sister ; " and she is to 
have the pretty little green room, within Marian's 
and mine, where- Louy sleeps ; because mamma says 
that she has been accustomed to be by herself; and 
still she will not be lonely." 

" Not very lonely, in your neighbourhood, I should 
think, mademoiselle," said Ernest, looking affec- 
tionately at the animated face abo?e him. 

"But what do you think, Ernest?" continued 
Edith, using her favounte phrase again ; "I am not 
sure that Marian likes it much — about Miss Bertram, 
I mean. We shan't have to call her Miss Bertram, 
shall we, Ernest ? Nurse does, but that is different ; 
and she is to be like our eldest sister, mamma says ; 
and that is what Marian doesn't like, I think. But 
still, Marian will be Miss Ellersley ; only she won't 
be helped first, and that is quite right, because Miss 
Bertram will be the visitor, — no, not a visitor exactly ; 
but you know what I mean, Ernest ? " 

" About as clearly as you do yourself, Edie," said 
Ernest, as the horse stopped before the door of the 
stable-yard ; and Edith's confidences and supposi- 
tions had to be postponed until she had been lifted 
down, and the horse given into the care of Eicliard : 
then she and Ernest passed through a low door that 
led into the kitchen garden, and went round to the 
other side of the house, where, upon a smooth green 
lawn, all their brothers and sisters were assembled. 

Oakridge, as the residence of Captain Ellersley was 
called, was built upon a rising ground, close to the 
high-road ; but a few old trees, from which, perhaps, 
the place derived its name, rather sheltered it, on that 
side, from observation. In front there was merely a 
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broad, circular drive, with a grass-plot in the centre, 
and a shrubbery beyond ; but when you turned the 
corner, a much prettier part of the grounds appeared. 
Under the drawing-room and library windows were 
beds gf fragrant flowers, only separated by narrow 
paths of turf, whilst, between these two rooms, a low 
door, with a porch overgrown with creepers, gave easy 
access to the house. Below the flower-garden the 
wide-spreading lawn sloped down to a narrow stream, 
which formed the boundary of the garden, and was 
almost hidden by the tall trees that grew on the other 
side. In the garden itself were only two trees, but 
these were great elms, and they grew at the end of 
the lawn, and were the strong supporters of the swing 
that Ernest had alluded to. 

On a wooden seat under one of the trees sat a 
respectable-looking woman, who was occupied with 
her sewing, and in talking to the baby wTio was 
rolling on a carriage-rug at her feet. Near to her 
were two little ones, happily playing with a ball. 
These were Percy and Louisa, the next eldest to 
the baby. Not far off was Master Willie, nurse's 
favourite, a grave, fat, rosy-faced boy of six years old. 
He was engrossed by a mischief of his own invention 
— which must, surely, rouse nurse's ire, if anything 
would — for he had got her sewing-reel, and was care- 
fully winding the cotton from it in and about the rose- 
bushes that were growing just out of nurse's sight. 

He was the first to catch a glimpse of Ernest and 
his sister, and, dropping the reel, he ran forward with 
a signal-cry of " Ernest ! Ernest ! " Then a rush 
was made by all the little ones ; but Ernest passed 
ihem with a "Well, Lou! — Halloo, Percy! — Be 
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quiet, Will !•" and went quickly to the baby, seized 
her in his arms, and, amidst her crows of delight^ 
tossed her high up in the air. 

" Oh, Master Ernest ! " cried the nurse, hastily 
putting aside her work, and getting up, " do please 
be careful. I'm always in a tremble when I see you 
tossing baby in that way. Oh, just think, if anything 
was to happen to her!" 

" Why, what is going to happen to her, do you 
think ?'* said Ernest, pausing for an instant to kiss 
the child. " Tou know I always give her a shake-up 
when I come home ; the poor little thing is quite 
moped without me, I do believe." 

Nurse began an indignant remonstrance ; but it 
was of little use, for Ernest was now surrounded by 
the other four, each telling the most interesting 
history of something that had occurred during his 
absence, — to a rabbit, or a canary, or a guinea-pig, — 
while Edith, above them all, was pointing to Marian 
gathering flowers all by herself, — " and she won't let 
me help her, because, she says, they are for mamma, 
and she thinks mamma likes them from nobody but 
her." 

** Ha ! by the bye," said Ernest, " where is Marian ? 
Halloo I " 

This shout was addressed to a figure that was 
wandering amongst the flower-beds. She turned the 
moment she heard his voice, and began to run 
towards him. Finding, however, that this process 
shook her roses, she slackened her pace, and came 
more soberly up to them ; then, although her eye was 
brightened, and her cheek was flushed with pleasure, 
she only said, quietly, " How do you do, Ernest ?" 
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"Ah, Marian !" he cried, as he kissed her amongst 
the flowers, as usual. " I can't shake hands, you see, 
for baby is growing so fat, that I can only just hold 
her. Do you know, Marian, she was so pleased to 
see me, that she nearly sprang up from her carpet. 
Indeed, I shall quite expect to see her trotting to 
meet me soon." 

Marian stooped to kiss and fondle the universal 
pet, but baby wanted the flowers, and snatched at 
them; and, when Marian drew them hastily away, 
she began to scream, and, in spite of Ernest's 
womanly rooking and nursing of her, would not 
cease her cries. 

"As usual," exclaimed nurse, hastening to the 
rescue ; " it always ends in a cry, Miss Marian, when 
you touch her, poor little dear. Now, Master Ernest, 
give me hold of baby immediately." 

Ernest meekly gave up his charge. He did not 
often venture to stand against nurse in a real tan- 
trum ; and, besides, he felt that baby this time was 
beyond his power. And no. wonder, when she had 
got (as nurse soon discovered) a great thorn rankling 
in one of her tender little fingers* 
. " Oh, Marian ! how could you hold the roses so 
near her,^^ cried Ernest ; and nurse, taking up the 
strain, began to scold Marian and pity the baby in 
the same breath; so Marian, to relieve her sorroMf 
and indignation, burst into a childish flood of tears. 

No one, however, noticed her ; for nurse had taken 
out a needle, and was preparing to extract the thom« 
Ernest had just been allowed, as a matter of necessity! 
to hold the littla hand, when a loud scream fron^ 
Percy niade them afraid that a second accident ha4 
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happened; but it was only his fear that nurse was 
going to do something very dreadful to baby, and 
Louisa was infected with the same fear, and joined 
lustily in the roar. 

** You silly things," said "Willie, gravely — he had 
been watching for some time ; — " it is all for baby'a 
good." 

At "Willie's wisdom Edith set up a merry laugh, 
and this rather reassured the little ones ; but still it 
was with tearful eyes that they watched the operation. 

Nurse's experience, however, soon managed it, and 
the thorn was held up on the point of the needle by 
Ernest, and the baby's crying soon dropped into such 
a drowsy murmuring, that nurse said that she would 
take her to her cot, and added, " "Will you please. 
Master Ernest, give an eye to the children till Bessy 
comes, and don't be on with any of your tricks with 
Master "Willie, for he is just bad enough." 

As she spoke, nurse caught sight of the network 
of thread and rose-trees that he had been fabricating, 
and gave such an angry, "Now, just seel" that the 
culprit judged it better to run away, and remain deaf 
to the threatenings that she sent after him. 

" Now, Ernest, please give me a swing,** said Edith ; 
♦' And me," "And me ! " echoed the two little ones. 

" Seniores priores,** replied Ernest — " that means 
eldest first. Stop till I fetch Marian." 

" She won't come, very likely," said Edith, as her 
brother ran down to the side of the stream at some 
little distance, where Marian was sitting on the 
crooked trunk of an elder-bush, with her eyes fixed 
upon the water, that was making a rapid little current 
between two stones* 
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" Come along, Marian; we are going to the awing," 
called Ernest, before he had got up to her. 

" I don't care ! " said Marian, in no very amiable 
tones. 

"Fiddlededee, Marian; don't be sulky; come along." 

" I am not sulky, Ernest," was the reply ; " but you 
are all cross, and I like better to sit here." 

" Upon my word," said Ernest, " you girls are the 
queerest set. I just fancy a lad running off by him- 
self in this way, because — nay, I don't know what the 
because was ; do you, yourself, sister mine ?" he added 
more gently, for the tears were rolling down Marian's 
cheeks, and he could not bear to see her cry. 

" Nurse blames me for everything," said Marian. 
'' Edith is her favourite, and she treats me just as if 
I was a child, like the others." 

" And doesn't she treat me like a child, too ? " said 
Ernest. " I fully expect she will be sending me to 
school in Percy's pinafore some fine Monday morning ; 
— but,, seriously, Marian, I do think she succeeds in 
keeping you all children, or you would not cry for 
such a trifle as that.'^ 

*' But you blamed me too," said Marian, indig- 
nantly ; " as if I would have hurt baby on purpose." 

" Did I, Marian ?" exclaimed Ernest ; " then I did 
not mean it ; for I am sure you would never dream 
of such a thing ; so, pray think no more of it, but come 
and swing with us. By the bye," he added, suddenly 
recollecting, " I was left head-nurse. "What an ass I 
am. I hope Percy has not tumbled into the hollow." 

And with another hasty " Come along !" Ernest ran 
pff to see if his charge were safe, and Marian, more 
slowly, followed him. 
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The hollow that Ernest alluded to was a hole in the 
stream, at the extremity of the kitchen garden, and 
beyond the elm-trees ; it was about three feet deep, 
and the only part that was at all dangerous for the, 
children, who were forbidden to approach the place. 
But there were railings before it, and this, and the 
idea of danger, made it only the more attractive to. 
the venturesome "Willie, And his favourite mischief 
was to escape to the hollow, to climb upon the 
railing. 

And here, sure enough, Ernest found him now, and 
all the others too. "When Edith saw him coming, she 
cried out — 

" Oh, Ernest, do come, and make Willie get out of 
the water. I found him splashing about, and trying 
to get Percy in too, and he would have pulled him in 
if I had not held him." 

"Without ceremony, Ernest in a moment pulled 
"Willie out, and gave him a box on the ear into the 
bargain ; and as Bessy, the nursery-maid, came up at 
this moment, Ernest desired her to take "Willie to 
the house, to be dried. 

But Willie did not approve of this mode of ending 
his pastime, and, roaring with vexation, he soon 
contrived to wriggle out of Bessy's grasp, and set 
off across the lawn, hotly pursued by the panting 
maid. Still running, he was just turning the corner 
of the house, when he ran against his papa and mamma, 
who were coming round to the porch door. 

" Willie, what is the matter?" exclaimed his 
mamma ; then seeing how wet he had made her rich 
silk dress, she added, in some alarm, " My dear boy, 
have you been in the water ?" 
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"Willie was too much ashamed and out of breath to 
speak, so Mrs. Ellersley turned to the nursery -maid. 
Bessy, however, knew scarcely anything, except that 
" Master Willie is a very naughty boy, ma'am," and 
that was a very familiar story ; but Edith, followed by 
the others, had reached them now, and she was quite 
ready to tell how " Willie had done nothing but mis- 
chiefs all the day, and when Ernest was talking to 
Marian yonder, he would plodge in the water ; and 
he tried to get Percy in, only 1 held him ; and Baby 
got a thorn in her finger, poor little thing, from 
Marian's roses ; but nurse took it out with a needle, 
and then she went to sleep, but she cried a great 
deal." 

As Edith finished her eager tale, Marian arrived 
with the bouquet for her mother ; but as soon as Mrs. 
Ellersley caught sight of the roses, she said, — 

" You should not have held those prickly flowers 
near to baby, my dear;" and Marian, with an indig- 
nant look at Edith, retired into her most injured self, 
and the ready tears flowed again. 

Captain Ellersley bad ordered Willie off* to bed in a 
summary manner, and his wife was now all impatience 
to see the nursery ; but, as she stopped to welcome 
Ernest, whom she had not perceived before, she turned 
round to his father, and said, — 

^ Ah, my dear, when our own little ones give us so 
much trouble, can you wonder that I rather dread the 
coming of a stranger* 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was not more than a week after the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter, when the stranger arrived. 
The weather had changed suddenly during that time, 
and instead of bright autumn, with its warm sunshine 
and its lingering roses, it was now misty and cold, the 
leaves were falling off quickly, and a continued rain 
bad kept the children indoors for two days. Now 
their games had been exhausted ; they had got into 
every kind of mischief, and had quarrelled ; their papa 
was angry ; their mamma had a headache ; their nurse 
was very cross ; and there was nothing left for them to 
do but to wish that the rain would cease, and that 
Miss Bertram would come. 

The rain did not cease ; it poured down rather faster 
than before ; but Miss Bertram came, rather earlier 
than she was expected, when Marian, having, escaped 
from the noise of the children, was reading by herself 
in the drawing-room, and Edith, never hearing the 
sound of carriage-wheels, was playing at bo-peep with 
baby in the nursery. 

Miss Bertram was shown at once into the drawing- 
room, and her travelling companion with her; and 
Marian, who had looked upon Miss Bertram's coming 
with such mingled feelings, had to receive her alone. 
The dignity of Miss Ellersley, of Oakridge, deserted 
her entirely; she turned very red, laid down her book 
hurriedly, and came forward timidly, with a faint, 
*^ How d'ye do?" 
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This was quietly replied to, and an awkward pause 
followed, which was broken by Marian pushing a 
chair towards the young lady, who was much older in 
manner than she expected, and who had twice raised 
her very dark eyes, and looked at her with a sad but 
steady gaze. 

But her companion, who seemed a nurse, or house- 
keeper, said, "You had better sit down, my dear;" 
and then, turning to Marian, added, " It has been a 
long day for our journey, and Miss Helena is very 
tired." 

" No, Sarah, I am not tired," said Miss Helena, in 
a very decided manner. 

" Oh, my love 1" began Sarah — but the entrance of 
Mrs. EUersley put a stop to the discussion, and to 
Marian's embarrassment. 

There was no lack of kindness in Mrs. EUersley 's 
welcome to the young orphan ; but her embrace was 
coldly received, and there was no answering smile 
to the cheerful hope that Mrs. EUersley expressed, 
that she would soon feel at home amongst them. 
But perhaps it was too soon to expect it, and 
Mrs. EUersley went on with a few kind questions 
about her journey. Miss Bertram replied quite fear- 
lessly, but with short, old-fashioned precision, and 
rather haughtily. 

It was a relief when Mrs. EUersley proposed that 
she should go up stairs, and take her bonnet off. 
Miss Bertram rose at once ; but, taking hold of her 
companion's hand, said, in a low tone, " Come with 
me. 

" Oh yes," said Mrs. EUersley ; " bring your old 
friend with you, and we will go first into the nursery. 
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There you shall see my baby. Are you fond of 
children?" 

"I don't know, ma'am," replied Miss Bertram, 
following up stairs, but still keeping fast hold of 
Sarah's hand, who continued, for her, — 

" She has not had many opportunities, ma'am. It 
was a lonely place, was the Court. As I have been 
telling Miss Helena, it will be a pleasant change for 
her to have young companions, poor dear." 

They were now in a long narrow passage, that led 
to the nurseries, and at this moment a door opened, 
and Edith rushed out, exclaiming, " Oh, mamma, 

I do believe that " then stopped short, and 

blushed. 

" That Miss Bertram has come," said her mamma, 
smiling. " "Well, and you are quite right, for here 
she is!" and, taking hold of the young lady's hand, 
she added, " That is Edith ; do not forget her name ; 
she is my second daughter. Now come and see the 
little ones." 

Miss Bertram followed her into the large, cheerful 
room that was devoted to their use, and whilst Mrs. 
EUendey, with two boys pulling at her dress, and one 
dear little girl clinging to her hand, was trying to 
give directions to the nurse for the care of Mrs. 
Sarah, she stood like a statue near the door, until she 
was roused by a sweet voice saying, " Will you not 
come and look at baby ? — she looks so pretty when 
she is asleep;" and she followed mechanically to the 
cot where the lovely Constance was lying, not asleep, 
for she had just opened her large blue eyes, and, with 
the deep flush of slumber still upon her solemn, plump 
<^heeks, she stretched out her little fat arms to Edith. 
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" Is she not a darling ?" said Edith, with a loving 
pride, that was a little checked by the cold "Yes" 
that was the only answer. 

She did not know that at that moment Helena 
Bertram was feeling, with a bitterness that Edith 
could not have understood, that she had not even a 
baby to stretch out its arms to her and love her ; and 
that she longed to be alone in her little room at home, 
that she might throw herself down and weep, as she 
had often done lately when none could hear her. 

Poor Helena ! she had lost her mother before she 
could have known her, and her father, rendered morose 
and eccentric by his loss, brought his child up in a 
manner that rendered her dreamy, self-willed, sensi- 
tive, and unfit for active intercourse with the world. 
Most of his day was spent in his library alone ; then 
Helena was either coiled up in a corner of the same 
room, poring over any book she had chosen to take 
down from the shelves, or she was roaming in the neg- 
lected grounds or quiet lanes beyond, known to every 
-one that she was likely to meet there, and respected 
as " poor little Miss Bertram, from the Court." 

She saw her neighbours also every week at church, 
.and two or three times she had been invited to take 
tea at the rectory, but she disliked the boys, who were 
the only children there, and easily persuaded her papa 
to decline all other invitations for her. 

As for education, Sarah had taught her to sew, and 
having of late years been roused to the necessity of 
her learning something, her father had devoted an hour 
•or two every day to instructing her in the rudiments 
of learning, whilst he kept looking forward to the 
-necessity, which he fully acknowledged, of giving her 
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an education wliicli would better fit her for the station 
which her wealth would entitle her to fill. 

But Helena knew nothing of this ; she was content 
to live with her father, and know of no other life ; 
and when the one object of her afiection was wrenched 
from her bj death, she was stunned, and only wished 
that she could die also. But time showed her that 
there were other troubles following, and none she 
could have felt more acutely than the having to leave 
the Court and live amongst strangers. 

At first, she positively refused to do so, and it was 
only when convinced by Sarah and the rector that 
opposition was useless ; for the Court was let, and 
Sarah and all the servants were going too, that she 
yielded a passive consent, and allowed herself to be 
removed. 

" But Sarah," she said, " you shall not leave me," 
and that was the one spark of comfort that she carried 
away with her, and although the old woman shook 
her head, and said it was impossible, Helena was still 
confident that Sarah might remain with her at Oak« 
ridge. 

And aH the time that she was standing in the 
nursery, with the little things looking shily at her, 
and Percy thrusting a broken wooden horse into her 
hand as a pledge of friendship, Helena was studying 
Mrs. Ellersley, and watching for an opportunity of 
telling her that she quite intended to keep Sarah. 

This opportunity was long in coming. Helena was 
taken into the pretty green room, and told that it 
was to be her own ; but Edith looked much dis- 
appointed to find that she did not care about it; 
however, she remembered that her mamma had said 
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that Miss Bertram would probably be different from 
other girls ; and whilst Sarah was helping her young 
mistress to take off her wraps and change her travel- 
ling dress, Edith went down to Marian, and persuaded 
her to go back with her when she went to summon 
their young guest to tea, at which their papa and 
mamma, and Willie, were already assembled. 

Helena followed them down stairs and was introduced 
to her guardian. She gave him one of her quiet, 
earnest looks, and then sat down to tea with the others ; 
but her presence was a great restraint, and Willie 
even whispered to his mother, *• Will she go away 
soon ?" After tea the girls brought their best books 
and some puzzles and games out for her amusement, 
but a languid smile was all the sign of interest that 
she showed ; and her heavy eyes and unhappy counte- 
nance were so hopeless altogether, that Mrs. Eilersley 
at last proposed that she should go to bed. 

As she assented to this with more eagerness than 
she had shown for any other proposal, Edith was told 
to bring a candle, and show her friend up stairs. 

** I w^ill come and see you soon," said Mrs. Ellersley, 
as she bid her "G-ood-night" affectionately; and Helena 
left the room, followed by her little candle-bearer, who, 
by the time they reached the pretty green room, had 
recovered sufficiently to chatter freely about the 
beauty of it in summer, and . how much nicer to have 
her there than Lou, who used to waken in the night, 
and cry for nurse and Bessie. 

But Edith might as well have talked to the dress- 
ing-table : the moment she stopped, Helena said, 
"Please can I have Sarah?" And Edith, feeliog 
herself dismissed, said she would go and call her ; and, 
o 
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bidding Helena " Good-night 1 ** with a strong doubt as 
to whether she ought not to have kissed her, ran away. 

If Edith could have looked back and seen how dif- 
ferent the stiff, uncordial Helena was, as soon as she 
found herself alone with her old friend, she would 
have been surprised. Full of passionate grief, she 
clung to the old servant, and protested that she should 
never leave her ; and Sarah, thinking it better not to 
contradict her when she was so tired, soothed her and 
caressed her with a fondness that at last had some 
effect, and Helena allowed herself to be put to bed ; 
and then declining Sarah's offer of remaining with her, 
prepared, apparently, to go to sleep. 

But it was not really so. With feverish anxiety 
she was watching for Mrs. Ellersley*s promised visit; 
and when that lady came, she found Helena with 
flushed cheeks and bright eyes, wide awake. 

" I am afraid that you are too tired to sleep," said 
Mrs. EUersley, kindly. " This room is all so new to 
you." 

"No, ma'am,*' said Helena, " but I wanted to speak 
to you." 

"What is it, my dear?" said Mrs. EUersley, 
coming nearer. 

"I wish to keep Sarah with me," replied Helena; 
** I cannot do without her." 

"My dear child," said Mrs. EUersley, astonished at 
this demand, " it is impossible. Sarah has arranged 
to live with her widowed brother, as I dare say you 
know." 

" But she would rather live with me," said Helena. 

" She loves you very much, I am sure," said Mrs. 
EUersley ; " but she would not be quite comfortable 
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here. She could not stay without being mj servant, 
too, and I do not want another servant. But do not 
fret yourself, my dear, about losing your good old 
friend. We will ask her to come and see you, when 
she has a holiday, and I hope that in the mean time 
you will find so many friends amongst us, that you 
will not feel the want of her. Now, good-night ; and 
get well rested by to-morrow morning." 

" Q-ood-night," said Helena, in a firm voice ; but 
the moment Mrs. EHersley had left the room, she 
gave vent to her disappointment, and would have 
screamed had she not remembered that both Edith 
and Marian were within hearing. 

"When she had cried a good deal, however, she 
resolved that she would make one more effort to free 
herself, and it was in the midst of arranging how to 
make this effort certainly successful that she fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whilst Edith was wondering, the next morning, 
whether she might just give a little tap at her neigh- 
bour's door, and Marian was saying she had better 
not, they were both startled by the appearance of tlie 
quaint old servant, in a close black gown and mob 
cap, who, begging pardon for coming through their 
room, quickly disappeared in the next, and never 
came out again whilst they remained up stairs. 
. This was old Sarah, who, to her great surprise, was 
o2 
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greeted by a most extraordinary proposition from hep 
young lady. 

" Sarah, I have made up my mind ; bo don't try to 
persuade me from it. I cannot stay in this place 
without you ; bo I shall come and live with you in 
London. I shall not care for your being poor, or 
anything ; so take me with you, and then, when my 
uncle returns to England, we can go back to the 
Court, and live all together." 

" Oh, my darling," said the old woman, wiping her 
eyes, '* it breaks my heart to hear you taking thinga 
in this way. It is true that, with my will, you and 
me should not be parted ; but you couldn't go and. 
live in a dirty little street in London, that's a young 
lady born and bred. It will be a great change for 
me, my dear ; but Joseph, with his seven motherless 
little ones, calls me, and I must go, and glad if I can 
help him, poor thing, in his troubles ; but for you,. 
Miss Helena, it would be quite unpossible." 

"Then you don't want me, Sarah," said Helena, 
turning away, quite broken' down with this last 
blow. 

"Bless your affectionate heart,. Miss Helena. I 
wish only that I could keep you with me ; but since 
it is not to be, just set yourself to be happy here till 
Sir John comes home. This is a pretty place, though 
nothing like so grand as our Court ; and Mrs. Ellersley 
is as kind a lady as ever stepped, I should say. And 
the dear children, and the baby — my heart warmed to 
that baby ; and I thought pf you lying on my lap, 
thirteen years ago, gone last 13th of September. I 
guess that Mrs. Nurse is a bit snappy at times ; but 
it is that fat lump of a Bessie that has to wait upon 
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.the young ladies, I find, so you'll do very well, only 
keep your heart up, my dear child." 

But Helena would not keep her heart up; and when 
she at last slowly descended to the breakfast-room, in 
Answer to the summons of the great gong in the hall, 
she took with her the same look of hidden sorrow and 
pale suffering that had distressed them so much the 
night before. 

Mrs. Ellersley sighed, whilst she spoke kindly to 
her ; and the children were divided between sympathy 
for her uuhappiness and disappointment in finding her 
auch a dismal addition to their circle. As for Captain 
Ellersley, he w^as occupied with some news from the 
War-office, and, except to place a large slice of ham 
upon her plate, he took no notice of his silent ward, 
and went to his study directly after breakfast. 

Then Edith and Marian made a fuss, and brought 
put books, and inkstand, and paper, and began to be 
very industrious. It was true that every morning, 
since they had ceased having a daily governess, their 
mamma had devoted two or three hours to them, 
when she was not disturbed by a summons from the 
kitchen or the nursery ; but this morning a love of dis- 
play made them more than usually studious. 

Their mamma, however, very soon came to tell 
Helena that Sarah was waiting to bid her good-bye i 
lind, as soon as she had left the room, there was a 
good deal more talk than work — on Edith's part, at 
least. She was supposed to be writing a copy, but 
it was accompanied by a running commentary like 
this, — 

"Well, Marian, now tell me how do you like 
ber?" , . 
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" I can't tell yet, if you mean Miss Bertram,*' was 
Marian's reply. 

" Of course I do, but can't you tell a little. I like 
her — at least I like the way she speaks, it is not 
common ; and I like her eyes, sometimes they are so 
languid — soft, melting eyes, I should think Ernest 
will call them ; then all at once they flash up, like 
lighting gas-lamps in a dark street. I am sure she 
is pretty. Mamma, don't you think that she is 
pretty ?" inquired the little chatterer, as her mamma 
came back into the room. 

" My dear Edith, I wish that you would attend to 
your copy, and talk a little less," was all the answer 
she received to her question. " I do not think your 
papa would praise that line," and Mrs. Ellersley 
pointed out some most irregular letters. 

" Edith talks so that I cannot learn my French 
verb at all, mamma," said Marian, always ready to 
complain ; " she thinks so much of a new person." 

" I am sure, Marian, you shook the table when I 
was making that capital D so badly," retorted 
Edith. 

"Hush, hush, my dears," said Mrs. Ellersley, 
gently ; and they obeyed her for a few minutes. 
Then Edith, recovering her spirits, said, in her usual 
tone, — 

" Mamma, may I go and ask Miss Bertram, if she 
will not come down stairs ? I heard the carriage go 
away some time ago." 

" Call her, Helena, my dear," said Mrs. Ellersley ; 
"it will make her feel more at home with us. Perhaps 
one of you had better look after her. You may go, 
Marian." 
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" Oil, mamma, I should not know what to say," 
said Marian, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

Edith waited only for a half-permission from her 
mother's eyes, and then ran merrily ran up stairs. 
But when she reached her own room she was stopped 
by hearing sounds of grief proceeding from the inner 
on€ — violent sobs, and cries of," Oh, papa, why could 
I not die with you ! *' and Edith's heart melted in 
sympathy with such deep sorrow. She scarcely dared 
to intrude upon it ; but, as she hesitated, the latch 
slipped in her hand, and the door opened a little. 
Helena was lying on the floor, close to the window, 
in an attitude of misery. The moment the door 
opened she started up, and Edith was obliged to 
go in. 

" What have you come here for ?" she said, in a 
low, decided voice, very different from the passionate 
cry that Edith had heard from her just before. 

" I only came," faltered Edith — then her sympathy 
for Helena overcame her fear, and seizing her hand, 
fihe said, with her eyes full of tears, "You must be so 
miserable ! " 

" Are you crying for me ? " said Helena, in a tone 
of surprise. 

" I was so sorry,*' said Edith, in an apologizing 
way -, but Helena had now sat down in the window, 
and was quietly leaning her head upon her hand, and 
Edith did not disturb hen 

At last Helena looked up, and said again — 

" So you were sorry for me. You are Edith, are 
yoii not ? i like you — you are different from the 
others." 

''And I like you," said Edith warmly, all her 
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natural vivacity returning. " I knew I liked you. I 
told Marian so." 

" I hate Marian," said Helena. 

Edith started. 

" You need not look shocked, little one ; I like you, 
and that is enough. Let us go down stairs ;" and, 
resuming her stiff, indifferent manner, she entered 
the library with no traces of her violent grief, except 
her reddened eyelids and the dark lines under them, 
and received Mrs. Ellersley's attempts at consolation 
in silence. 

Chiefly for the sake of leaving them at liberty to 
amuse their sad companion, Mrs. Ellersley soon 
.excused the rest of their lessons, and gave a holiday 
for the remainder of the day. Edith ran to the 
window, to see if there was a chance of their going 
out, but that was hopeless. The rain was still coming 
dbwn in a quiet, determined way; the walks were 
dark and soaked with wet ; and the brown, softened 
leaves, were silently falling from the trees and shrubs. 
No chance of going ojit to-day ; and Marian, having 
quickly ascertained that fact, had taken up an enter- 
.taining book, and established herself in a low chair 
near the fire, and was no help at all." 

" Oh dear I " cried Edith, " what shall we do ? Oh," 
she added, more cheerfully, "we will go up to the 
nursery, and play with the children. Nurse is sure 
to be rather cross, and it will be such fun. Won't you 
come, Marian ? " 
. " I want to finish this story," replied Marian. 

" Then, Miss Bertram — 1 mean Helena, you will ?" 
Baid Edith, ooaxingly. 

Helena would much rather not ; but she did not 
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want to be left alone with Marian ; so she allowed 
herself to be led into the warm, comfortable nurserjr, 
where they were greeted with noisy rapture. 

Edith was soon engaged in a boisterous game, and 
Helena was glad to stand beside the window, where 
she looked out earnestly for some minutes, without 
seeing anything. But the good old nurse, who, 
although she sometimes declared that the children 
were more plague to her than all her money, was, in 
reality very kind-hearted, and was very anxious to make 
the stranger look a little happier, so she said, after 
Helena had enjoyed a few minutes' dreaming, " Won't 
you come near the .fire, my dear ? there are not many 
more comfortable firesides than our nursery, as I said 
,to your nurse last night, and she agreed with me." 

The mention of Sarah, made Helena feel choked ; 
but she looked round to see the comfortable fireside, 
and then she moved slowly to the seat nurse pointed 
out to her; and, in a few minutes more, she actually 
had the baby on her lap — the "soft, fat, cooing baby. 
It reminded her of her own old doll that she used to 
love so long ago, and her heart warmed to the little 
creature. For a time she forgot her troubles ; and 
once, when the little boys, in their game, were coming 
too near, she cried out, " Take care, Willie !" as 
naturally as if she had lived there for years. I do 
not think she ever felt really so lonely after she had 
had the baby in her arms ; and many a day, when she 
was unhappy, she nsed to steal into the nursery, and 
take the low chair beside the high green guard, and 
nurse used to give her the baby to hold, and she was 
comforted. 

And, after all, this first dreary day was not so ii^- 
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supportable ; for, in ihe afternoon, they found a nice 
book for ber ; it was actually Marian that suggested 
it ; and, with all the charms of novelty for her, — for 
she had scarcely ever had any story-books to read, — 
the joys and sorrows of " Anna Ross" wiled away her 
mind from dwelling upon her own, till bedtime came, 
when she was too much tired to go through her grief 
again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Anotheb day of the rainy season, with its riots, 
and its mischiefs, and its pettishness and squabblings, 
would have been unbearable to the elder folks, at 
least ; so it was fortunate that the sun shone brightly 
the next morning, and there was a prospect of the 
ground being dried sufficiently for them to get out at 
last. 

But there was time enough for lessons before then ; 
and even Helena was called upon to join, so far, at 
least, as giving some account and specimen of her 
acquirements went. These were certainly of a varied 
and rather unusual nature. Mrs. Ellersley found 
that she read well, and wrote a good manly hand. 
Murray's grammar she had never seen, but she was 
as far in Henry's first Latin book as Ernest had been 
when he went to school, and she kuew a little French. 
She could sew, but hated it, she said ; drawitig and 
music she knew nothing about, except that she could 
draw a plan with rule and compasses, and she liked to 
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hear the organ played better than almost anything 
in the world. 

It was some comfort to find that she had not been 
quite neglected ; and Mrs. EUersley's proposal to teach 
her with the others was received, at least, without 
repugnance. But by this time the sunshine had be- 
come too much for Edith, and at last she jumped up^ 
and said, — 

" Oh, do, dear mamma, excuse us the rest of this 
nasty geography ; for it is quite dry now, and I want 
to show Helena our gardens." 

This plea would scarcely have been sufficient, but 
Marian added that of a bad headache ; and as Mrs. 
Ellersley thought it might arise from being shut up 
so loDg, she yielded, and the books were closed and 
laid aside. 

But Helena thought them great babies, and that it 
was mean to plead headache. She had had one since 
yesterday; and, with a look of scorn she declined 
going to see the gardens, because she wanted to read 
the rest of " Anna Eoss ;" and no persuasions could 
make her change her mind. 

" I do not choose to go out," she said ; and there 
was an end of the matter, except that Marian said — 

" Never mind, Edith ; we shall be much better 
without her ; " and foolish little Edith, always too 
ready to follow a decided lead for good or ill, said, — 

" Yes, that we shall !" and left Helena alone, with a 
strong impression of her loneliness. 

Bhe had sat this way for some time^ not reading, as 
she bad intended, but brooding upon her troubles ; 
and so engrossed by them that she had never noticed 
tbe entrance of a new member of the family. This 
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was Ernest, who had just arrived for his weekly 
holiday, and proceeding at once to the library, had 
popped his head in, intending to startle somebody ; 
but seeing only a stranger, he waited for a moment, 
^ot but what he had a pretty good guess who it was ; 
l>ut seeing her alone and crying, he hesitated before 
approaching her, 

Helena, however, heard his step, and looked up. 

" Can you tell me where my mother and sisters 
are ?" said Ernest, gently. 

" I don't know,*' answered Helena, in her deepest 
tone and stiffest manner. 

" I dare say I shall soon find them," said Ernest, 
as he turned away. 

" Mamma ! Marian ! Edie !" shouted from the hall 
in different keys, producing no reply, Ernest pror 
ceeded to the garden, where he soon found his sisters, 
engaged in earnest conversation, with gardening tools 
and flower roots lying neglected by their side. The 
well-known shrill whistle made them start and run 
quickly along the walk to meet him, when he received 
their salutations with regal indifference, and asked 
where his mother was. 

But Edith was not going to let him escape so soon ; 
«he had too much to ask and tell, and whilst Marian 
asked quietly, "Have you seen her?" — meaning 
Helena, of course, — Edith began : 

" Oh, Ernest! have you come? what for? — how nice ; 
but it isn't Saturday ; you must have had a holiday. 
Helena has come ; she is not a bit like what I thought 
she would be. Marian doesn't like her. Oh, Ernest ! 
have you come to stay?" 
i " Take breath, Edie, and give me a chance of answer* 
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ing you," said Ernest, laughing. " There is a fellow 
from our school has been so kind as to go and get 
something — I am not clear what, — only Mr. Barnard 
made us a speech, and gave us a holiday^ and I got 
leave to come home. Jolly ! is it not ? Where is 
mamma ?" 

" In the nursery, I believe," said Marian ; " but 
she is so disagreeable, Ernest." 

" Who ! — Mamma ? " cried Ernest, in pretended 
horror. 

" No," exclaimed both the girls, half laughing, half 
shocked at the idea, whilst Edith continued, — 

" She is so queer-looking, with such large dark eyes ; 
she darts them at Marian sometimes like fire; and 
she speaks almost like a boy, only sofb ; and she lias 
never learned music ; but she writes as well as papa, 
very nearly ; and she wouldn't come out with us this 
morning, and Marian thinks it is because she is proud, 
but I think it is because she is sorrowful." Edith 
ventured to express her own opinion, now that Ernest 
was by. 

" I think so too," said Ernest ; " and I'll tell you 
what, girls, I don't think you can have been over-and* 
above kind to her ; for I found her just now in the 
library, looking the picture of misery." 

'* You have seen her, thenp" exclaimed both his 
sisters. 

" Yes, alone, and crying," repeated Ernest. 

" She never lets us see her cry," said Edith, in an 
injured tone ; *' and she wouldn't come when we asked 
her." 

*' She probably has not been accustomed to a little 
romp like you, Edie," said her brother, with an air of . 
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superiority. " However, come back with me to the 
house, and help me to find mamma." 

" Oh, Ernest ! will you go to Bathurst with us this 
afternoon ?" said Edith. 

" Yes, do?" oaid Marian; ".then we can see the 
St. John again. She likes pictures ; penhaps that may 
brighten her a little." Marian had been roused up 
into thinking that perhaps they really had not been 
very kind to the stranger. 

But Ernest would not give any answer to the pro- 
position at present ; and his sisters followed him, as 
they were accustomed to do, into the nursery, where 
they were amused spectators of their mamma's sur- 
prise and the children's delight at his appearance. 
Then they followed him into his own little room down- 
stairs, where stuffed birds, and worms, and fishing 
lines, and bats and balls, and chemical apparatus, and 
fencing-sticks, were allowed to lie about in uninter- 
rupted disorder ; and they watched him carefully add 
another to his store of birds' eggs, and pitied, for the 
fiftieth time, the mother that had been robbed. 

** Such nonsense ! " Ernest said, " when it was one 
that Jennings found in an old nest that the hard- 
hearted bird had deserted." 

The next step was to the pigeon cote, and it was in 
going there that they first remembered Helena; and 
Ernest, in spite of Marian's assertions that she would 
not care about them, insisted upon her being at least 
invited to join the expedition. He did not admit the 
fact, but it was rather a relief when Edith came back 
to say that Helena was in the nursery, and did not 
want to come, so that they could go and enjoy them- 
selves in their own way. 
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The scheme of walking to Bathurst was not suf- 
fered to fall to the ground : indeed, Edith talked so 
much about it at dinner that she made her papa angry 
with her ; and this w^as a serious matter, for they had 
intended to ask him to go with them, and now nobody- 
had the courage to do so. It would have been little 
use asking him, however, because, as they soon found, 
he was going to ride in quite a different direction ; but 
their mamma willingly agreed to go with them, on 
condition that the little ones were taken too. Marian 
and Ernest were sometimes apt to think the children 
a bore in their walks with their mamma. 

However, in their donkey -carriage, with "Willie 
driving, whip in hand, and fat Bessy panting after 
them, the children could hardly be considered in the 
way, and Ernest could keep close to his mother, and 
talk to her, even though Helena Bertram was on the 
other side. For Helena was evidently not listening 
to their conversation, and only walked beside Mrs. 
Ellersley that she might be quiet. 

The walk to Bathurst was one of their favourite 
excursions, and generally reserved for a holiday and 
Ernest. They might have got into the park any day 
by wading and scrambling across the stream at the 
bottom of their own garden ; but the proper way, 
which they now went by, was through a little gate at 
the extremity of their grounds, which led them into 
a narrow lane, where the old green turf showed how 
rarely it was trodden except by the light-footed com- 
pany that were passing through it now ; and at the 
end of the lane they came to the brook again, which 
they crossed by means of a wooden bridge, overgrown 
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with moss and yellow lichen, and then they were in 
the park. 

But, avoiding the open road, they kept beside the 
stream, which now was wider, and at one side had a 
rocky bank from which ivy, ferns, and mountain-ash 
were hanging down, until they reached a waterfall, 
where they always stood awhile to watch and wonder 
at the rushing water and the foaming spray. 

It was from the large pond, or lake above, that the 
water rushed so furiously ; and there were swans on 
the lake, and an island in the middle ; and it was only 
because there was no proper boat, and, therefore, 
they had never been allowed to go to the island, that 
there had been no desolate Eobinson Crusoes there, — 
for the scene had often been enacted in the children's 
imagination, and always upon that island. 

At the end of the lake they turned into a wood, 
through which a broad overgrown carriage-drive led 
them to the hall. This was the part that they liked 
almost the best. To turn out of the bright sunshine 
into the deep shade of the wood, to feel the cold chill 
that crept over them, and to trample on the fresh-^ 
fallen leaves, with their pleasant autumn smell, — all 
this was in harmony with Helena's feelings, and she 
almost enjoyed it. 

Tall shrubs, — arbutus, box-tree, and laurels, — 
mingled with the higher trees, and, as well as the 
remains of the broken-down arbours and rustic trees, 
showed that the place had once been cared for ; whilst 
the soft cooing of the wood-pigeons in the distance, 
and the rustling of the hares and smaller animals 
near at hand, showed how little they were troubled, 
with human beings now. 
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Prom the wood tliej came out into a glade of soft 
turf that sloped down towards the house, and when 
Helena saw the old Elizabethan building, with its 
gabled roofs, its deep mullioned windows, the bell- 
tower, and the large old porch, she echoed inwardly 
Edith's usual exclamation when they walked to 
Bathurst, ^' Oh, mamma ! I wish that we lived at the 
Hall, instead of at Oakridge ; don't you ? " «• But 
now, Helena, come and see the garden," cried Edith. 

The house was surrounded on three sides by a 
broad high terrace, protected by ornamental balus- 
trades, below which a green bank of turf sloped 
gently to the park. 

Where the garden had once been, under the great 
bay windows of the drawing-room, was now rank grass ; 
but in the midst of it, here and there, old-fashioned 
flowers sprang up, sweet, but wild, in their luxuriance ; 
and late though the season was, a profusion of wood- 
bine and large roses trailed over the balustrades, and 
even up the stems of two great yew-trees, that were 
cut in the form of peacocks, and guarded each side of 
the flight of steps that led down from the garden into 
the park. 

The children sat here awhile, and made garlands of 
the flowers ; but soon they remembered that they had 
wished to see the inside of the house, and show 
Helena the /' St. John." There was a large walled 
garden behind the house, which, for the sake of profit^ 
was kept in better order than the rest, and Mrs. 
Ellersley wanted some fruit from it; so she w6nt 
round to the cottage where the gardener lived, and 
promised that she would ask old Betty for the key. 
A train of impatient young ones followed her ; but 
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there was nothing bat disappointment for them. A 
little boy, with ababj in his arms, sitting upon a stone 
before the door, was the only person about the place, 
and he seemed able to say nothing but '^I don't 
knaw." Ernest was inclined to pummel some sense 
into the little stupid ; but Mrs. Ellersley, by gentler 
means, at last contrived to discover that the gar- 
dener was at market, and hb mother had gone out 
shearing, and that she always took the key with her, 
for fear of any harm happening to the furniture and 
things. 

No chance of '^ hide and seek " in the old hall to- 
day, or of showing the pictures to Helena ; but there 
would be plenty of opportunities afterwards, Mrs. 
Ellersley said, so they must make themselves con- 
tent outside ; and she added, that she was going to 
see an old man at the other lodge, but would soon 
return to them. 

Ernest was quite proud to find that his dear mother 
was ready to accept his escort and lean upon his arm^ 
and the three girls were left together amongst the 
roses, whilst the little ones were playing about, and 
Master Willie annoying Bessie by kicking with all 
the might of his new winter boots at the massive hall- 
door. 

"How provoking!" exclaimed Marian, when her 
mamma and Ernest had gone. ''Are you fond of 
pictures, Helena?" 

" I don't know," answered Helena, shortly. 

" Have you ever seen any ? " asked Marian, sur- 
prised. 

" Our dining-room at home was full of them," said 
Helena, " and the staircase ; but they were all people 
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that I did not know or care about, except one ;" — and 
as Helena alluded to this one, the whole room came 
vividly before her, and the portrait of her mother over 
the fireplace, with that angel face, that had always 
seemed to her so beautiful, until she could fancy 
herself sitting in the evening beside her father, and 
he gazing upon that picture, which he never talked 
about, and giving a deep sigh as the radiance of the 
evening light gradually faded from it, and at last the 
darkness hid it altogether ; and she did not hear what 
her companions were saying, until Edith started up, 
and said — 

" Do let us try, Marian ; it would be delicious — far 
nicer than going in with that cross old woman, who 
will scarcely let us touch anything." 

It appeared that the girls were considering whether 
they could not enter the house by some unlocked door 
or window, and there was so much to tempt in the 
scheme, that Helena restrained the rising tears, 
entered into it readily, and set ofi* with them on a 
voyage of discovery. 

A good many doors and windows were pushed and 
pulled in vain ; but once engaged in the adventure, 
they would not give it up, but going round to the 
back, they entered a sort of court-yard that had several 
rooms and small buildings opening out of it. One of 
these was dark and cool, and seemed to have been a 
sort of dairy, and in one comer was an old door, which 
at once attracted their attention. Marian pushed it, 
and fancying that it gave way a little, called on the 
rest to help her. They willingly added their strength 
to hers, and, to their delight, the half-rotten wood gave 
way ; and leaving the lock still fast, the door burst * 
1)2 
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open, nearly throwing tbem over each other into a 
dark passage that was beyond. 

They only laughed merrily, never remembering for 
a moment that if a policeman should have happened 
to be near, they would have stood in some danger of 
being taken up for housebreaking. 

*^ You may go first, Marian," said Edith ; but for 
once Marian was quite willing to cede her privilefge, 
and let the braver Edith lead the way, and in single 
file they followed through the long, dark passage, and 
round a comer, which led them into a wider one, and 
by this time their eyes were accustomed to the dim 
light, and they saw before them another door. This 
door was already a little ajar, and turning noisily oa 
its rusty hinges, it admitted them into a lofly kitchen, 
empty, dirty, and deserted. Their clear young voices 
^ere loudly echoed as they stood to determine their 
course. One door led them into another kitchen, 
another took them into passages and closets, and they 
were almost bewildered by the time that they arrived at 
the foot of a stone staircase ; but this must lead them 
up stairs, as Helena remarked. 

'* Of course it must," cried Edith, and laughed. 

They skipped up the steps, found that the door at 
the top swung back at their bidding, and, to their 
great joy, that it gave them entrance into the great hall, 
where they were at once upon well-known ground. 

They were giving vent to their delight, when a 
loud knocking startled them, and made their own 
hearts beat loudly. But in another minute a second 
volley reassured them — it was only Willie still trjring 
this unlikely method of obtaining entrance ; and sub- 
duing their merriment, that he might not hear them, 
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they peeped into several of the large rooms that 
opened out of the hall, and then went to their grand 
honne-houch^, the drawing-room. It was an immense 
room ; but the shutters were closed, and the light 
could onlj steal in through chinks and cracks. 

" When Betty is here, she opens us the shutters j 
but look, Helena, there is quite enough light for you 
to see the face. Is it not beautiful ? It is St. John 
and the Lamb — don't you see his crook and the light? 
Papa says that it is only a copy, but that it is as good 
as the original, and he would have bought it long 
ago, only the gentleman will not sell anything, 
although he is very poor. He thinks that he shaJl 
come back here, but papa thinks that he will not live 
to do so, for he is very ill." 

"I think he is right," said Helena 5 " I would not 
sell it, if it was mine, for anything." 

The little stream of sunlight from a crack in the 
shutters was lighting up the saintly face, and Helena's 
soul was stirred by it. She did not know enough about 
holy things to enter into the purity and depth of the 
expression ; but she had a natural love of the beau- 
tiful, and she thought that she could look at this for 
ever. 

Edith called her attention to the wreaths and 
Cupids on the ceiling, and lifted up covers to afford 
her glimpses of the gold and crimson furniture, but 
Helena's eyes still wandered to the picture, and the 
first, and for some time the only, subject of sympathy 
between her and Marian was their common admiration 
of its beauty. 

Edith could not enter into their feelings, but she 
was happy in her own way, and. was telling a long 
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story, when Marian interrupted her, by remembering 
that their mamma would soon return, and that they 
must go and meet her. It was tiresome, because 
there was such a beautiful staircase, and many rooms 
up stairs to see ; however, it could not be helped, 
and they began to retrace their steps, and descended 
to the lower regions, where everything was so dark, 
and damp, and dusty. 

Helena led the way this time, and they had reached 
the passage from the kitchen, when, instead of taking 
the turn that would have brought them to the 
dairy, she went straight forward, without knowing 
that before her were two steps, down which she fell, 
with some force, against a door. It was well for her 
that the door was stronger than some that they had 
tried, or she might have been thrown down a whole 
flight of steps into the cellar. As it was, she was 
almost stunned, and could only groan at first. 

« Oh, Helena ! have you fallen ? " " Are you hurt ? " 
were the exclamations of her terrified companions. 

*'I think I have broken my leg," groaned Helena. 
'' Oh, I wish Sarah was here." 

** 1 will run and fetch mamma," said Edith, after 
vainly trying, with Marian's help, to lift Helena. The 
movement only made the tears stream down her 
cheeks, and she begged them to let her lie still. 

" Tes — go, Edith, quick," said Marian, in despair, 
and Edith ran off; but she soon returned in dismay, 
for there was no one to be seen. Mamma, Ernest, 
Bessie, children, and donkey-carriage, all had gone ; 
and even the stupid boy at the cottage had disap* 
peared, and the door was locked, and there was 
nobody within call. 
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What was to be done ? The light that shone from 
the latticed dairy window through the passage showed 
them Helena, pale and suflTering. 

'' I will go home and tell them/' said Edith, ever 
ready and active. <* Perhaps I may overtake them ; 
then we can bring the donkey-carriage back for 
Helena." 

And thus it did happen that, in very different cir- 
cumstances from any they could have fancied, Helena 
and Marian found themselves alone together. 
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Wb will leave them there, and follow Edith, who 
ran as fast as she was able through the wood, past 
the pond, and into their own green lane, without 
meeting any one. When she came within sight of 
home, it was a relief to see her papa and Ernest 
coming towards her. They quickened their steps 
when they saw Edith, and as soon as they were near 
enough, they eagerly inquired where she had been, 
and where she had left the other two. 

Edith was almost breathless ; but, as well as she 
was able, she explained that they were in the old 
hall, that Helena had fallen down, and, they were 
afraid, had broken her leg, and that Marian was stay- 
ing with her. 

This account was alarming enough, and Captain 
Ellersley only hesitated whether to turn back, and 
order the carriage, or to hasten on himself at once. 
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" It is such a long way round for the large carriage, 
papa," said Edith, " we thought the donkey-carriage 
would be best ; I am sure Helena could ride in it." 

" A good thought, Edi'e," said her father, " You 
ran back, Ernest, — it is still standing in the yard ; 
Bichard can bring it at once, whilst you go on to the 
village for Mr. Parry." 

And after giving these orders. Captain Ellersley 
took Edith by the hand, and proceeded quickly by a 
short route to the hall. They had reached the wood 
before he thought of asking Edith how the accident 
had happened. Her papa looked so much concerned, 
that Edith had not ventured to speak before ; and now 
he was taking such long strides, that she had half to 
run to keep up with him, and could only answer in 
spasmodic jerks. 

'' You see, papa," she began, " mamma and Ernest 
had gone to see old Etherington, and we wanted to 
show Helena the ' St. John,' and we could not get 
the keys, because Betty was out ; so we went round 
and round, till we found a door that we could push 
open ; and then we went through the kitchen till we 
got up stairs ; and we were coming back again when 
Helena slipped ; and she looks very pale, and she is 
crying, and we didn't know what to do, because 
mamma and all of them had gone." 

''Your mamma had gone home, and was much 
alarmed when she did not find you there," said 
Gaptan Ellersley. '' It is a most unfortunate accident ; 
but you had no business to go into the house by your- 
selves — Marian ought to have known better." 

" Yes, papa," said Edith, in a repentant tone j " I 
very sorry that we went." 
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Her father did not reply, and she durst not speak 
again until they reached the narrow passage where 
Helena was lying, still in great pain, and Marian, much 
frightened, standing beside her. 

Captain Ellesley lifted Helena in his strong arms 
very carefully, and after spreading his own coat upon 
the stone table in the dairy, laid her there to wait till 
Mr. Parry came, and talked kindly to her, to pass the 
time away. Ernest, however, had been so active, that 
it was not long before both he and the doctor and 
the vehicle had arrived ; and before much more time 
had passed, Mr. Parry had examined into the extent 
of the injury, and Helena had been carefuUy packed 
into the donkey-carriage. 

Her leg was not broken, but a small tendon was, 
and the ancle rather sprained and bruised ; in fact, it 
was an awkward accident altogether, Mr. Parry said, 
and one that might lay her up for some time. 

This unpleasant prospect seemed to make the pain 
worse to bear ; and in spite of Ernest's kind atten« 
tions to her, she was very miserable all the way home ; 
and still more so when she found that she had to be 
carried to bed at once, and might have to remain 
there for some days. Not all Mrs, Ellersley's tender- 
ness, or nurse's skilful management, could prevent 
her from being so peevish and impatient, that she 
made herself ten times worse. 

It certainly was an annoying termination to Ernest's 
holiday; but he, good-natured fellow, never thought 
of that, and his last words to Edith, when she bid 
him " Good-bye ! " at the gate, for he would not let 
her go any farther, were, — 

''Mind that you and Marian are kind to Miss 
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Bertram, Edie. It is a horrid thing for her ; and you 
should help to make the time as little tedious as 
possible." This last speech put Edith's mind rather 
into a state of confusion, for, as she said to herself, 
** Poor Helena," as Ernest says ; " it is a horrid thing 
for her. I wish that I could do anything for her ; but 
he does not know how cross she is, only she must b© 
so miserable, having no papa. Still it is no use, 
Marian says, trying to make her happy, for she is so 
tiresome; and I am sure, when Ernest was so 
kind to her all the way in coming from the hall, she 
said things just as gruffly to him as she does to us all, 
only he does not seem to mind." 

And whilst Edith was thus reasoning with herself, 
the subject of her thoughts was lying in a state of dis- 
content, easier as far as pain went, but determined ta 
be pleased with nothing. Bessy had been sent to sit 
beside her, and was ordered away in pretty quick time* 

^' But, Miss Bertram, my mistress said I was to sit 
here, in case you wanted anything." 

" But I don't choose to have you," replied Miss 
Bertram ; " so you may go away." 

Bessy was not accustomed to this kind of treat- 
ment, so she went and complained to her mistress,, 
who excused Miss Bertram on the score of illness, 
and told Bessy that she might sit in the outer room 
instead, where she would be within call, if anything 
was really wanted. But this unamiableness on the 
part of Helena was a great check to the kindliness 
that the whole household felt towards her on account 
of her accident; and it retarded her recovery, so that 
it was two days before she was able even to be carried 
' irn stairs. 
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There she lay, chiefly on the sofa in the library 
window, from which she could see the garden, and 
Bathurst Park beyond; and at first she thought 
that it would be very pleasant to sit here alone, and 
have no one to tease her ; but she soon became tired 
of it, and grew angry with her sprained ancle, and 
impatient with everybody. 

The girls, who were very sorry for her, brought her 
flowers sometimes, and their nicest books, and then 
they were all very friendly together ; but soon Edith 
would be thoughtless, and Marian would be pettish, 
and Helena would speak in a proud, angry way to 
them, and they, having the better of her, in the free 
use of their limbs, would go away, and leave her to 
her own devices. Then she would sink back into her 
most dolorous mood, wish for Sarah, and fancy that 
she hated everybody. 

Things were going on in this way when Ernest 
oame home, as usual, on the Saturday, and the first 
thing he did was to come and inquire afber her most 
kindly ; then, when he saw her look longingly through 
the window into the garden where the little ones were 
playing, he made Edith and Marian take hold of one 
end of the couch, whilst he took the other, and they 
carried her into the sweet fresh air, which was 
delightful to her, after being a prisoner so long. The 
children came flocking round her, and the baby held 
out its arms to her, and Helena felt happier than she 
had done for many a day ; and Ernest went out to 
ride with his father, quite satisfied with the result of 
his experiment. 

They were still in the garden all together, when a 
servant came to inquire for Mrs. Ellersley. 
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" Who wants her, Susan," asked Marian. 

*' Martha Baines, miss, from the yillage," answered 
Susan. " Her youngest girl has got sadly burpt, she 
says, and she wants to beg some old linen for her." 

" Poor little thing ! " cried Edith ; « do let us seek 
mamma, Marian, and tell her about it." 

" Your mamma has gone put walking. Miss Edith," 
said Bessy, who had just come near ; but Miss Edith 
was out of hearing by this time, and Marian was 
following her. 

So Susan returned to the kitchen, and Helena 
began to revolve in her mind how she could help the 
poor woman. She had seen her papa give a sovereign 
to people who came to beg of him, and, although she 
had only three pounds in her possession, she thought 
she would send one of them to the poor woman ; but 
her money was in her writing-desk, and her writing* 
desk was in the library, and Bessy had now taken the 
baby, and had gone away with it, quite to the other 
end of the garden, and there was no one to send for 
it. Helena could have cried with vexation; when 
suddenly the thought struck her that she might go 
herself. She did not forget that Mr. Parry had said 
that she should not attempt to walk, but she con- 
sidered herself a great deal better, and she also 
thought herself the best judge; and, quick as the 
idea came, she sptung up from her couch, and stepped 
lightly upon the ground. She had not gone three 
paces, when, to her mortification, her foot gave way 
beneath her, and she fell down. The pain was sharp, 
and it was all she could do to get back upon the 
couch ; but, too anxious about her design to heed the 

' \ she looked round again, and, seeing Willie just 
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ioving in sight, she called to him, — ** "Willie, will yoa 
bring my writing-desk out of the library P" 

Willie, quite proud of the commission, ran to fetch 
it. The desk was standing upon the low shelf of a 
what-not, so the little boy had no difficulty in reach- 
ing it ; and carrying it, most carefully, in both arms, 
he was proceeding along the passage with his burden, 
when his foot caught in the edge of a thick mat, 
and he fell heavily against a figure of Joan of Arc 
that stood upon a pedestal at the comer of the hall. 
The Joan of Arc was thrown with a loud crash upon 
the stone floor, and at that moment Marian came 
down stairs. 

The desk was no worse, apparently, and Willie, 
faithful to his charge, had picked it up directly, and 
was gazing ruefully at the ruined heroine, when Marian 
seized him with no gentle hand, and exclaimed, — 

** You naughty boy ; you are always in some mis- 
chief or other." 

Willie was so startled that he loosened his hold of 
the desk, and it fell again, this time not without 
injury, for a corner was chipped off, and a piece of 
the brass inlaid work loosened. Now, Willie thought 
even more of the injury to the desk that he had been 
trusted with, than of the breaking of the figure ; and, 
angry at Marian as the cause of the last accident, he 
burst into a loud roar, and began to kick her with all 
his might. 

Marian's dignity was not proof against this treat- 
ment, and a struggle began, which would probably 
have ended in Willie's being overpowered, had not 
his mamma, with little Percy, just entered upon the 
scene. 
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" My dear Marian, what is this ?" said Mrs. Ellers- 
ley, in a grieved tone, as i<he came into the passage 
from the porch-door. " Willie, you must not treat 
your sister so. Come to me." 

Percy, running up at this moment with the gilt 
sword of Joan of Arc in his hand, showed the extent 
of the mischief that had been done. 

Marian's complaints were loud immediately; but 
Willie's indignant remonstrances were no less so, and, 
except that Helena had sent him for her writing- 
desk, it was impossible to understand the story. 
Perhaps Helena could throw some light upon it ; so 
to Helena Mrs. Ellersley proceeded, followed by the 
combatants, Willie still carrying the shattered desk. 

But it was not much easier to gain a cool explana- 
tion here. Helena, flushed and impatient, saw at 
once that her desk was broken. 

*^ Marian shook me, and it fell," said Willie, still 
indignant, and it needed no more. 

Helena, already irritated by pain, threw her flash- 
ing eyes on Marian, and, without waiting for fur- 
ther explanation, burst into a torrent of passionate 
reproaches. 

"You try to injure me in every way. You are 
mean, and take advantage of my not being able to 
move ; but I did not come here to be insulted. My 
own papa would not have allowed it, and I will 
not stay. I have never had a moment's happiness 
since I came into the house, and I hate everybody 
in it." 

Such were a few of the violent and exaggerated 
speeches that poured from the lips of Helena Bertram, 
and fell upon the ears of the gentle lady who had 
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been so kind to her, and who was now terrified by 
her vehemence. 

" Hush ! Helena," she said ; " it is very wrong to 
give way to your anger, and Marian did not mean to 
vex you, particularly when you are ill ; it was an 
accident. Hush! my child;" and Helena, a little 
ashamed of her violence, was taking refuge in a flood 
of tears, when Bessy came up to them in a great 
hurry. 

'' Please, ma'am. Miss Edith, she would go to her 
drawers, and pull the things about, and get some 
clothes out to give to Martha Baines ; and one of her 
children is in the small-pox, and cook is quite fright- 
ened, ma'am, that Miss Edith will have caught the 
infection." 

" Martha Baines," cried Mrs. EUersley, in bewilder- 
ment, for she knew nothing about it ; '' where is she ? 
Has Miss Edith been in the village ?" 

" 'No ; in the kitchen, ma'am ; Martha Baines is 
there," returned Bessy. 

To the kitchen Mrs. EUersley hastened, and: there 
heard the whole story. Martha Baines was a poor 
widow in the village, who had often received kindness 
from Mrs. EUersley. She had a large family, and 
her eldest daughter had just been sent home from 
service in the small-pox, and in the confusion of 
attending upon her, the others had to be neglected, 
and the youngest child had got to the fire and burnt 
itself. On hearing her request for old linen, Edith 
had, as Bessy said, rushed to her drawers, half emptied 
them upon the floor, until she had found some old 
things that she had heard her mamma say would soon 
be too much worn to wear, and had hastened to the 
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kitchen, where she was pressing them on the poor 
woman's acceptance, when cook, knowing the circum- 
stances, had torn her away, and told the woman to 
leave the house. Edith was now in Mrs. Nurse's 
hands, and after she had given orders for one of the 
men to take some assistance to the poor woman's 
house, with strict orders that she was never to enter 
the precincts of Oakridge again for the present, Mrs. 
Ellerslej proceeded to Edith's room, where, amidst 
the untidiness that she had occasioned, that young 
lady was undergoing the washing, re-dressing, and 
scolding that nurse considered necessary for her 
welfare. 

" You're shocked, ma'am, and I do not wonder," 
said Mrs. Nurse, looking up in the midst of her occu- 
pation. " There never were such children for getting 
into mischief. It seems not a minute since I had 
my eye upon them all from the nursery window ; the 
young ladies sitting on the seat with Miss Louisa, 
and Miss Bertram nursing the baby as she is so fond 
of, and Bessy standing by ; and in five minutes there 
is such a shandrydan in the house — Master Willie 
tripping himself up in the hall, and Miss Marian fly- 
ing at him, poor littlp darling ! and then — Miss Edith, 
do stand still, for one minute, if you please — ^Miss 
Edith, running headlong into infection, and bringing 
the small-pox into the house. It's no use crying, 
Miss Edith, and saying *you didn't know,' when 
you might be the death of the poor dear baby, yoa 
might." 

Now, although Mrs. Ellersley was very much 
grieved, and not quite comfortable about the risk of 
infection, she did not think that Edith had been in 
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00 much danger as nurse considered; but she was 
Terj much distressed at the naughtiness of the 
children, and when Captain EUefsley returned from 
his ride, and had heard the whole story, she quite 
agreed with his final verdict. 

" It is impossible, my dear, to let things go on 
much longer in this way." 

" I know, Arthur," said Mrs. EUersley, who was 
now lying quite exhausted upon the sofa in her 
dressing-room, " and I feel that I am not doing 
my duty to the children ; and now that we have this 
poor dear child, Helena, added to our own, I do think 

1 am scarcely equal to the responsibility. I hope, 
however, that I shall soon be a little stronger." 

" Not strong enough to cope with these unruly 
spirits ? " said Captain EUersley. " It is no use 
concealing it, the children are all spoilt, and we must 
have a good, strict governess for them." 

" Not a very strict one, Arthur, just at first," 
pleaded Mrs. EUersley. 

" They will be ruined, otherwise," said Captain 
EUersley, in an unaltered voice, walking to the 
window. 

There was silence for a few minutes ; then Mrs. 
BUeraley said, — 

" Arthur, I know what I will do, — I will write to 
Bertha ; she will understand exactly what we want. 
She is sure to know of somebody. I will write to 
Bertha to-morrow." 

^* It will be a good plan," said the captain, tersely, 
from the window, and no more was said. 

Almost directly afterwards Ernest came into the 
room. 
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" Mamma, Edwards wishes to know what time you 
want the carriage to-night." 

" Oh, my love, that horrid dinner party ! I cannot 
go, — it is impossible." 

" Nonsense, my dear ! " said her husband, coming 
neap ; " you will feel quite well enough, after you 
have had an hour's rest." 

" But the children, — I cannot leave them," said 
Mrs. Ellersley. 

" Tou have often left them before," said Captain 
Ellersley, rather impatiently ; " what difference is 
there now ? You can send them all to bed before 
you go, if that will make you happier." 

"It would not make them much happier, I am 
afraid," said Mrs. Ellersley, with a smile and a sigh. 
" And there is Helena, too, — the dear girl puzzles me 
sadly, and she grieves me too. I thought her moping 
^nd stupid until this afternoon, but now she terrifies 
me." 

" There is a great deal of good in Helena Bertram, 
mamma," said Ernest ; ** but if she bothers you, why 
don't you send her to school." 

"My dear," replied Mrs. Ellersley, "your papa 
does not wish it, — nor should I like to treat her diffiar- 
ently from my own girls, poor thing! and, indeed, 
they generally are all very good, only this afternoon 
things have gone wrong, and that makes me not like 
to leave them." 

"Oh, I'll keep them all in order, mamma," said 
Ernest; "trust them to me. Have I not been a 
monitor for the last two years ? Bely upon me for 
keeping the young ladies quiet." 
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" But you must not pommel them, my boy," said 
his father, laughing. 

" You need not be afraid, papa," said Ernest. " I 
assure you we act by moral force almost entirely. 
The monitors rarely have to touch a boy. When we 
-do pitch into one, though, he does not forget it in a 
hurry." 

"Well," said his father, smiling, "you seem to 
have studied the subject, so I hope that your mother 
will be satisfied." 

" Tou will leave me full powers, and the keys of 
the tea-chest, mother, dear, won't you ? " said Ernest, 
kissing his mother afiectionately ; " then I will be off, 
for I heard signals of a squall before I came up stairs ! " 
and 80 saying, Ernest left the room, and, in his capacity- 
of chief constable, hastened to the library. 



CHAPTER VL 

He did not arrive too soon. Edith and Willie were 
already engaged in a small fight, occasioned by that 
young gentleman's desire to put Edith's white kitten 
up the chimney, to make it like a zebra, as he said. 
Fortunately, a guard was on the fire, or Willie might 
have been in a blaze ; as it was, his woollen sleeve 
was singed, and Ernest perceived a strong smell of 
.burning as soon as he opened the door of the room. 

"Do you want to make roast-goose of yourself, 
you young ass i " he cried, seizing Willie by the arm. 
x2 
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*' He wanted to put kitty up the chimnej. He is 
80 tiresome, Ernest,*' said Edith. 

*' I will put him up," said Ernest ; and, suiting the 
action to the word, he took Willie in his arms, and, in 
spite of his violent kicks, was proceeding, apparently, 
to make a chimneysweep of him, when the boy's com- 
plete submission, and '' I'll never do so any more, 
Ernest," stopped the execution, and, after a good 
shaking, Willie was set down upon the floor. 

" Ob, Ernest ! " cried Edith, " have you come to 
stay with us all the night ? How nice ! and you will 
not bring any of your great, stupid books out, will 
you?" 

" That depends upon how you behave ? " said 
. Ernest, beginning to think how he had boasted about 
moral forcQ to his father and mother, and how little 
he had acted upon it since he came down stairs. 

Directly afterwards the lamp was brought in, and 
showed Marian standing in the window, with a book 
in her hand, though she could not have been reading 
for this half-hour, and Helena, lying on the couch, with 
her face turned away, her uneasy movments only 
showing that she was awake. She did not even turn 
round when tea came in, and said she did not want 
any. 

Ernest, however, after he had put Marian in high 
good humour by his attentions to her, as she took 
her mamma's place at the tea-tray, proceeded to per- 
suade Helena to let the couch be pushed up close to 
the table, so that she could join them comfortably ; 
and having managed this with Willie's help, he 
proceeded to raise her up, and prop her with the 
'^'iHhions. The girls laughed to see how well Ernest 
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acted nurse ; but Heleua gave a cry of pain, and turned 
very pale. 

" Did I hurt your foot ? " cried Ernest. " 1 am 
BO sorry." 

" It was not your fault," said Helena, faintly. 

Marian looked anxious and awkward ; she was sorry 
for Helena's suffering, but sbe did not know how to 
express it. Edith offered to run for all manner of 
things, or for nurse, to tell them what to do; but 
Helena declined everything, and said that it had gone 
off; and although she could not eat anything, she 
looked better, and joined a little in the fun and 
merriment that soon began. 

Ernest had begun to think his task an easy one, 
until he was reminded that the evening was not yet 
over, by a little escapade of Willie's as the tea thiugs 
were being taken out. He had secreted himself in 
the hall, and cried, " bo!" as Susan was carrying the 
tea-tray out, so that she very nearly let it fall. But it 
did not fall, so Susan only said, ^* I shall tell your 
mamma of you. Master William ;" and Ernest ordered 
him to sit down and be quiet, and proceeded to arrange 
matters for his sisters. 

" Have you no lessons to learn for Monday, girls ?" 

"lean learn mine in a minute," said Edith ; " and, 
besides, it is no use, — we have hardly ever said any 
since Helena was ill, at least not every morning." 

"Never mind that," said Ernest; " you ought to 
have them ready." 

" Oh ! Ernest, how cross you are," said Edith. " I 
wanted you to tell us some stories about school." She 
turned, however, to get her spelling-book, so Ernest 
got his writing-desk, and began to arrange some 
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papers in it, but he took care to observe tbat Helena 
had leaned wearily back upon the cushions, and tbat 
Marian had taken up her story-book again. 

"Are you not going to follow Edie's example, 
Marian ? " he asked, after a few minutes' silence. 

Marian tossed her head at the idea of folio wing little 
Edith's example, but she only said, — 

" Mamma did not set me any lessons." 

" Oh ! Marian," said Edith, "you know you always 
do geography on Mondays." 

" I wish you would be quiet, Edith," said Marian, 
testily ; " you always interfere, and you have nothing 
to do with my lessons." 

" "Well, I never saw such girls," said Ernest. " If 
I were mamma, I would send you all off to school, or 
else I would get a tremendously strict governess for 
you ; and that is what will be done, you may depend 
upon it." 

" I shan't have a governess," said "Willie, popping 
his head up from under the table ; " I am going to 
school with you, Ernest." 

" I shan't take you, Willie, until you are less of a 
baby than to play at *bo !' with Susan," said Ernest; 
Edith laughed, and Marian said, — 

" I wish we had a governess for some things." 

" Oh I Marian," cried Edith, " if she was cross, 
would you wish it ?" 

" I was not thinking of that," said Marian ; " but 
we should learn more. I do not mean a stupid crea- 
ture, like Miss Moreland, with her ' Please, Miss 
EUersley,' but a really clever governess." 

" Oh ! Marian," said Edith again ; " but she would 
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nofc let UB run about, or read story-books, or fish, or be 
with Ernest on Saturdays, or anything." 

" You are such a baby," said Marian, contemp- 
tuously. " Of course, mamma would not let her in- 
terfere with our amusements." 

" Ah, well, my ladies," said Ernest, " you'll see 
how it will be when Madam Sternface arrives. Poor 
ereatures ! how you will tremble at the sight of her. 
I will give you her portrait. She will be very tall 
and thin, with a meagre face, narrow mouth, and very 
little hair ; green eyes and spectacles. She will Vear 
a black silk dress, with a stiff white collar, and what- 
do-you-call-them wristbands ; and she will say, ' Sit 
up, Miss Edith ; make a curtsy when you enter the 
room, my love,' — they always say, * My love,' — and 
then she will glare at you through her spectacles until 
you would fain sink into your own boots, and be 
carried away by Eiehard to brush by mistake. Won't 
she be delightful, Helena?" he added, turning to her. 

" Not at all," answered Helena, decidedly ; but she 
laughed at Ernest's nonsense, and that was what he 
wanted. " But you are only jesting." 

" You will see," replied Ernest, in an oracular 
manner. ^* Do you not know that I am a prophet. 
Depend upon it, what I say will come true some 
day." 

^ Bessy says that a gipsy once told her that she 
would find something in a wood, and she always looks 
when we go to Bathurst,'^ said Edith. 

*f How silly!" said Helena, in a low tone; whilst 
Edith continued, — 

^' And Bessy says that she knew a girl that had her 
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fortune told that she was to be drowned, so she would 
never go out in a boat ; and one day she was in a cart 
going across a river where it was very shallow, and 
the horse ran away, and she was thrown out into the 
water and drowned, after all." 

"Eidiculous!" cried Ernest. "Why, Edith, you 
will believe in witches riding on broomsticks presently. 
Bessy must be an ignorant girl to tell you such 
stories." 

" Mamma says that Edith ought not to talk to 
the servants ; but she doesn*t care," put in Marian, 
kindly. 

" Ah, well, wait till Madam Stemface has the care 
of you. Hallo, Helena 1 what is the matter ?" 

Helena had just given a groan that startled them 
all. 

" It is only my ankle that hurts me so much," said 
Helena; but she looked so pale now, that Willie 
was sent off at once for nurse, and they were all 
frightened. 

" You are feverish. Miss Bertram," said nurse, as 
soon as she came into the room. " There has been too 
much backwards and forwards to-day for you; you 
had better go to bed at once." 

Helena was too faint to make any objection to this 
advice ; and Ernest, in his strong and willing arms» 
carried her up stairs. Edith held the candle, and 
Marian followed, sorry, in reality, but still too cross 
to show any sympathy. As soon as Helena was a 
little better, nurse turned them all out, saying that 
Miss Bertram would feel far better without them ; 
and their fears set at rest, by seeing her more com- 
lortable, they raced merrily down stairs, and stopped 
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at the hall-door to look out at the Btars, a favourite 
amusement with them when Ernest was at home; 
for then he could show them the pole star, and tell 
them the names of the constellations; and when 
Marian felt her brother's arm round her, she thought 
the old times had come back once more, and she 
began to laugh and talk again. 

Then they went back into the library, and Marian 
pushed away the couch, and drew some chairs round 
the fire, and said, with an air of relief, — 

" Now, do let us be comfortable, as we used to be, 
when papa and mamma were out.'* 

" "Well, I have no objection," said Ernest, taking 
the large chair in front of the fire between his sisters ; 
** but I'll tell you what, girls, you don*t behave well 
to Helena Bertram." 

" Now, Ernest," said Marian, " why do you bring 
her name in, when we were just beginning to be com- 
fortable without her ? You have no idea how disagree- 
able she is." 

" I have a good idea how unhappy she is," said 
Ernest ; " and, I say again, you do not behave well 
to her." 

'* But she is so cross, sometimes," said Edith. 

" And I'm sure we have never been so happy since 
she came," said Marian. 

" And she got into such a passion this afternoon," 
added Edith. '^ Mamma was quite frightened; I 
heard her say so to papa." 

*^ I said nothing about what she is," replied 
Ernest. " I said you did not behave well to her ; so 
there I have delivered my protest, and I hope you 
will attend to it. If you don't, I can only tell you 
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that I vron^t walk with you, and you shau't enter mj. 
room ; and when Madam Sternface comes, I will 
never beg you a holiday." 

Ernest's tone was jesting ; but his sisters felt that 
he was in earnest, and they did not know what to 
reply ; so Edith, ever ready, turned the subject by 
saying,— 

" Please, Ernest, tell us a story." 

" Oh, that reminds me," said Ernest, " that I have 
a story to tell, but you could not understand it, foe 
it is on a Latin theme, * The Brave are merciful ; ' 
what do you think of that, girls ? I shan't put you in 
as examples, depend upon it. However, get me my 
books, will you ? and the other things, and push the 
table near to the fire, for I have lots of work to do 
yet." 

This was a disappointment to both, but there was 
some consolation in finding that he thought them 
still worthy to wait on him ; for half the pleasure of 
having him at home — to Edith, at least — was to be his 
fag, as he called it. But, when he was established 
at his lessons, it was very dull for them ; and Editk 
soon said that she would go and help to put Louy to 
bed. As the door closed on her, Marian yawned, and 
wished that she had something to do. 

" Bead," said Ernest, turning over the pages of bis 
dictionary. 

"I have read all our books," answered Marian» 
yawning again. 

" Sew," said Ernest, with his pen in his mouth. 

" I hate sewing." 

"Draw." 

"1 have lost my pencils." 
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" Well, theD, don't bother me," said Ernest, finally ; 
and Marian sat, looking into the fire, till Edith came 
back ; and soon afterwards, although they had before 
declared their intention of sitting up until their papa 
and mamma came home, they gave up the idea by 
mutual consent, and went to bed. 

At the door of their room, nurse met them, and 
told them to go and undress in the nursery, where 
Bessy was waiting for them, because Miss Bertram 
bad just fallen off into a doze, and Mr. Parry had 
ordered her to be kept very quiet. The idea of Mr. 
Parry having had to be sent for rather shocked them, 
and, for once, they were quite obedient, and crept 
silently into their little beds, where they slept too 
soundly to be disturbed by the gentle step that passed 
through their room several times during the night. 
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Whek Mrs. Ellersley returned, she was much 
grieved to find Helena again feverish and in pain, 
and although she was herself very tired, she would 
not leave her until morning; and this was a great 
comfort to Helena. Before Mrs. Ellersley came 
home, she had been tossing about, crying, longing for 
Sarah in the old way, fretting for her papa, and going 
through all her troubles, until she was ill in mind 
and body; but the kind tone and the gentle touch 
worked wanders. The poor girl found the greatest 
comfort in them, and it was with her hands clasped ia 
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Mrs. Ellerslej's that she fell into her first qaiet sleep ; 
and every time that she awoke, she felt happy to 
know that Mrs, Ellersley was close beside her, and 
there was grateful affection in the way in which she 
drew Mrs. Ellersley to her, as the morning dawned, 
and said, " Thank you, ma'am ; but you must be very 
tired." 

When Mr. Parry paid his early visit, he pronounced 
her a good deal better ; but said that she would have 
to keep her bed some days. 

''I suspect, madam," he said, turning to Mrs. 
Ellersley, " that bed is the safest place for her. The 
young lady must have been venturing too much down 
stairs." 

Helena coloured a little, but said nothing. 

** You have not been trying to walk, my dear, have 
you?" said Mrs. Ellersley, anxious to clear her, if 
possible. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Helena, bluntly ; " I tried to 
go for my desk yesterday, but my foot gave way, 
and I could not walk." 

'* Of course you could not," said Mr. Parry, look- 
ing much annoyed. '^It is no use, madam, mj 
endeavouring to cure the young lady, if she disregards 
my advice entirely." 

" She will not do it again, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Ellersley. " You will be careful, my dear, in future?'* 

Helena could not resist the kind, pleading glance, 
and answered in the affirmative; and the good suiv 
geon, who felt by no means the same interest in 
Miss Bertram that he did in every one of the little 
Ellersleys, took his leave, after recommending Mrs. 
""Uersley to go to bed. 
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''I must set you a good example, Helena," she 
said, with a smile, as soon as the doctor had left the 
room, " and obey Mr. Parry directly ; so good morn- 
ing, my dear. I will send one of the girls to you," 
and with a kiss, she too lefb the room. 

No one came for what seemed a long time, and 
Helena sat listening to the church bells, ringing in 
the distance, for it was Sunday, until the door opened, 
and a rosy face, in a pretty blue silk bonnet, peeped 
in, nodded and smiled, and then disappeared again. 

" Oh ! Edith, do come in," cried Helena. 

" She is awake, Marian ; come," said Edith, in 
the other room, and in their fresh Sunday dress both 
the girls came in. 

" How nice you look," said Helena, with a sigh at 
the contrast. 

"Are you better?" asked Marian. 

" Yes," said Helena ; " I shall get up to-morrow, I 
wish I was going to church." 

"I wish you were, too," said Edith, warmly. "I 
know how tired I was with staying at home when I 
had the measles." 

" Shall I bring you some books ?" said Marian. 

*' I don't care, thank you," said Helena, despoud- 
ingly. 

"Ah, but I know what you will care for," said Edith, 
running away with an air of mystery, and returning in 
a few minutes in triumph, followed by Bessy, bearing 
the baby. 

" There, now," said Edith, delighted to see Helena's 
look of pleasure. " That is the nicest thing, isn't it P 
Nurse says you may have her for half an hour, if you 
like I and if she cries, you are to ring the bell. And^ 
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Marian, it is quite time, papa says, and he is waiting 
for us in the garden." 

"The dear darling!" said Helena, as soon as she 
was left alone with her live doll. "You beautiful 
darling ! you love me — don't you ? And it was very 
good of Edith to bring you — such a quiet, good little 
thing as you are !*' 

And the little Consie laughed and crowed, and cried 
"Ba, ba!" all the while, unconscious of the good 
it was doing in sweetening the too bitter feelings 
that its young nurse had so often and so fatally 
indulged. 

All that day Helena improved, and in two days she 
was able to come down stairs, as usual. "When she first 
saw her guardian afterwards, he rather seriously said 
to her, — 

" We must have no more trying to walk, Helena, 
until Mr. Parry gives you leave. You do not know 
how serious the consequences might be." 

And Helena blushed, and thought that indeed she 
should not try again, for she had suffered a great deal, 
and had learnt a little wisdom. 

So she condescended to be dependant again on the 
services of the girls; and, as they were much more ready 
to be obliging than before, the three weeks that she 
spent upon the couch were far from being so unhappy 
as the -previous time had been : and when Ernest was 
at home, she needed nothing. Still, the first time that 
she was able to put on her things, and join the others 
in their daily walk, was a great pleasure to her ; and to 
see the three girls together, you might have imagined 
that a cloud of quarrelling or discontent could scarcely 
come amongst them. 
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This faartnoDy was, alas ! soon broken ; but we must 
go back a little to explain. 

"We said that Mrs. EUersley had determined to 
write to her niece Bertha, in the hope that she could 
tell her of some one who could help her in the edu- 
cation of her chUdren and her ward. This she did 
very soon afterwards, and in due time received an 
answer. But we must premise that Bertha Talbot 
was the daughter of a gentleman who had lived in the 
East during the whole of her childhood and youth, 
which had consequently been spent at an excellent 
school at Kensington. Her happy holidays had always 
been passed at Oakridge, with her aunt and uncle 
EUersley, and they both looked upon her as a dear 
and eldest daughter. But when Bertha was old 
enough to leave school, her father returned to Eng- 
land, and charmed to find his motherless daughter so 
completely what he would have wished to see her, he 
immedi{itely took a house in London, where, in the 
midst of good society, and with the means of im- 
proving her mind. Bertha's education was finished 
according to her father's standard. Bertha herself 
was, however, scarcely satisfied. She felt that to be 
the admired and courted object of the world around 
ber was not enough for her. She burned to be of 
soifie use, to find something to do. But she knew 
that, if it was right, the way would be opened before 
ber ; and, meanwhile, she strove to be a comfort to 
hen ^ther, and to avoid being spoilt by the petting 
and indulgence which it was his pleasure to bestow 
upon her. 

Things were in this state when she received Mrs. 
Ell^rsley's letter ; but a change immediately took 
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place in her prospects, which obliged her to delay her 
answer for ten days : " An unusual thing for me, dear 
aunt," she wrote at length, " who am generally such 
a faithful correspondent, but I hope you will excuse 
me when you hear the reason.'' She then explained 
that her father had during this time received the offer 
of an appointment which would oblige him to return 
to the East. The o£5ce was so honourable, that he 
only hesitated to accept it on his daughter's account. 
Her health had been pronounced not strong enough 
for India, and, should be go out alone, he would again 
leave her without a home, " unless, dear aunt, as you 
have so often promised, you will give me one. Do I 
not remind you of this promise boldly ? You will, 
perhaps, withdraw it now, particularly when you hear 
the condition that I wish to add to my coming. I 
want to come as the children's governess. Do not 
refuse me. It seems the opening for work and use- 
fulness that I have so long desired. If you think me 
fit for this work, let me enter upon it. You shall see 
how heartily I will try to fulfil my duties, so that you 
shall soon forget your often troublesome niece in the 
staid preceptress of your daughters." 

"With many other arguments Bertha Talbot urged 
her proposal ; but welcome as it was in many respects 
to her aunt and uncle, they hesitated to accept the 
sacrifice that she was so anxious to make, and they 
had to be satisfied that her father approved the plan, 
and on many other points, before the matter was 
finally settled. 

But at last it was arranged ; and it was when the 
children returned from Helena's first walk, that they 
were told to prepare for their new governess the q^xt 
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week, and that she was to he their cousin Bertha ! 
Their astonishment was unbounded. The news that 
Bertha was coming had always been the signal for 
rejoicing, but now other feelings were mixed up with 
their joy. 

Marian's opinion was, ** I am very glad. I shall 
like her better than anybody to teach us, for she is so 
accomplished." 

" And she is never cross," added Edith, who had 
clapped her hands with unmixed delight at first. 
" StUl, Marian, Willie minds her more than anybody, 
except papa ; and don't you remember, Marian, last 
year, about the cherries, you know," — and Edith 
blushed a little at the recollection. " You know she 
was so grieved, and she spoke quite differently to us 
all that day. I don't think I should like to vex 
Bertha, Marian." 

" Perhaps you might not," said Marian, with a 
superior air ; " but I am decidedly glad that she is 
comiug." 

When Marian used long words, and spoke in that 
way, Edith felt put down, and generally turned to 
speak to some one else, which she did now : — 

" Are you glad, Helena ? " 

" I don't know," replied Helena, indifferently, 

" How can she ? " interrupted Marian ; " she does 
not know Bertha ; besides, it is quite different with 
Helena : Bertha will be like any one else to her, you 
know — she is not her cousin." 

" I know that well enough," said Helena to herself, 

as she went up-stairs, and, instead of taking her things 

off, sat down in the window-seat to make herself 

miserable. " I know that I have neither cousins nor 

1* 
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anybody to care about me. Oh, papa ! " And, with 
the old longing grief, Helena sat thinking, and un- 
happy. 

The impression that Miss Talbot's coming would 
add to her troubles grew upon her as she indulged it, 
until she really looked upon her as a stern enemy, 
who would come and take part with Marian against 
her, and would probably deprive her in a great measure 
of the society of the only people she cared about ; that 
was, the baby and her dear Mrs. EUersley, whom she 
had begun to love with all her heart. 

When she saw the preparations that everybody 
was making for Miss Talbot's coming, she grew worse ; 
and when Captain EUersley set off on the Monday 
morning for London, for the purpose of escorting Miss 
Talbot to Oakridge at the end of the week, Helena's 
heart sank to zero, and her depression was noticed 
by all. 

It was wet weather, and they were all confined in- 
doors ; but Edith and Marian were fully occupied with 
many little schemes of preparation for their cousin's 
coming that Helena could not enter into. So 
Helena was little interrupted; they had no lessons, 
and she could take her book to her own room often, 
without being noticed, and brood there over her fancies 
and the future. It was during these hours that a 
strange scheme entered her head, and engrossed her 
mind so entirely, that whether she was alone or with 
the family, she was thinking about nothing else for 
several days. 

This was a no less wild and singular idea than to 
go to Sarah — to leave Oakridge, to escape alone, to 
run away, in fact ; and, once having reached Sarah, in 
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her ignorance of the world, Helena felt no doubt that 
they should be able to arrange some plan of living 
together, perhaps near to The Court — at least, until 
her uncle should return. 

No thought of fatigue or difficulty deterred her : 
once out of the precincts of Oakridge, she feared 
nothing, — only it must be done before the return 
of Captain EUersley and the dreaded Miss Talbot, 
or the difficulty of accomplishing it would be much 
increased. In fact, no time was to be lost, and Helena 
decided that Thursday should be the day on which she 
would take herself out of the hands of those who had 
been appointed to take charge of her. 

As may be supposed, Wednesday was an anxious 
day to her ; the subject was never out of her mind ; 
and whenever she thought she should not be missed 
she was making little preparations for her journey. 
Money she knew would be necessary, so she put 
her three sovereigns in a purse, and trusted that these 
would be enough for her expenses until she arrived in 
London. Afterwards she thought that Sarah would 
be able to arrange for everything of that sort, and she 
only intended to take with her a carriage-bag, into 
which she stuffed a medley of odd treasures : a little 
miniature of her papa, and a locket, containing 
his hair and her mother's; then there was an old 
neck-handkerchief that she bad an affection for, and 
a small copy of the " Lady of the Lake." Besides 
these things, there was a little ivory box, and her gold 
thimble, and some other small articles ; and, last of all, 
in a hurried way she pushed in a book of hymns that 
Mrs. Elleraley had given to her a week or two before. 
If she had stopped to think a moment as she put that 
r2 
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book in, she, perhaps, might not have taken the step 
that she knew must bring such anxiety upon one who 
had been very kind to her. 

"When the bag was packed, Helena hid it carefully 
in a drawer, with a fervent hope that neither nurse 
nor Bessy might have anything to do with her clothes 
that day, and then she joined the rest down-stairs ; 
but she could not enter into their conversation, for it 
was all about what they should do when their papa 
and Bertha came ; and Helena blushed whenever any 
of them appealed to her, for she expected by that time 
to be far away. 

When bed-time came, and she bid Mrs. Ellersley 
good-night, her courage nearly failed ; something rose 
up in her throat, and she felt inclined to put her arms 
round Mrs. Ellersley, and say, " I cannot leave you ! " 
but she checked the impulse very soon, and only kissed 
her with a passionate affection that Mrs. Ellersley 
well remembered afterwards. 

A feverish anxiety kept her awake until very late, 
but at last she fell into such a heavy slumber that she 
did not wake completely when Bessy called her, and 
it was breakfast-time when Edith came to her bed- 
side, and merrily laughed at her for sleeping so long. 
So she had to dress quickly, and had no time for re- 
flection ; nor, indeed, did she wish for it, but rather 
chose to avoid it ; and for that purpose chiefly, after 
breakfast, she went into the nursery, and played a 
long time with the children. Never had she been so 
amiable with them. Percy declared that he liked her 
to come into the nursery better even than Edith ; and 
every now and then she seized the baby in her arms, 
and rocked it fondly to and fro. But when she spoke, 
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it was in a hurried, trembling voice, and ber laugb 
was qnite unnatural, and as sbe took tbe baby back 
irom her, nurse said, " Miss Bertram, how your hand 
bums, and you are all in a tremble, now. Does your 
head ache, my dear ?" 

" No, no, nurse, I am quite well," answered Helena, 
hastily ; and nurse said no more aloud, but to herself 
she said, ** I shall speak to my mistress about the 
young lady — with the smallpox so near, we should be 
careful ; for, though Miss Edith has not taken it, the 
infection may have come into the house ; though, in 
my own mind,", she added, as she stirred the fire, " I 
often think the poor thing frets herself about some- 
thing; her poor papa, maybe, for that old Sarah said 
she thought there was nothing like him. However, 
I will speak to my mistress this very morning." 

Meanwhile Helena, for a change, had gone down-- 
stairs, and there she found a walk to the village in 
contemplation, and Mrs. Ellersley told her to get 
ready to go with them. This was the opportunity 
Helena had waited for ; she certainly intended to go 
out, but not with them. She could not condescend 
to say that she was tired, or make any untrue excuse ; 
so she only went to her own room, and said to the 
girls, in passing, — 

" I do not want to go to the village this morning ; 
I wish you would tell your mamma so." 

And Edith and Marian, accustomed to her whims, 
only shrugged their shoulders, and did as she desired. 

Mrs. Ellersley was distressed that Helena should 
not be ready to go out on the first fine morning they 
had had that week, and was sure that nothing but 
illness could make her so unwilling to take exercise ; 
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and then nurse gave her opinion, and Mrs. Ellersley 
determined that she would have Mr. Parry to look at 
baby's gums, and that he should see Miss Bertram 
too, and afterwards she told Helena to go to the 
library, and keep herself warm, and spoke so kindly 
to her, that she had very nearly given way to her wish 
to cry, and then betray the whole scheme. 

But she did not,and Mrs.Ellersley and the girls went 
out. Then Helena jumped up, and with hasty, trem- 
bling hands took out her cloth jacket, and her black 
hat, and quickly dressed herself for her expedition. 
With her carriage-bag in her hand, she listened in- 
tently for some minutes, with her door ajar, to be sure 
that no one was within hearing. To meet "Willie on 
the staircase would have been fatal, and he might 
burst out of the nursery at any moment. But no 
sound was heard: so she ran down the staircase, 
across the hall, through the porch-door — because it was 
standing open, and through the garden to the gate. 
This was, again, an important moment, for the gate 
creaked upon its hinges, and the watch-dog, in the 
stable-yard, generally barked when he heard this 
sound, and gave notice to the servants. Her heart 
beat as she gently moved it so that she could just 
squeeze through ; it closed behind her with a strong, 
sharp click, and she started, but no one was near ; 
and, when she passed out upon the road, there was 
nothing to be seen but a string of coal-carts droning 
in the distance, towards the town. 

Helena turned the other way. On Monday she had 
driven with the other girls, and their papa, to a small 
station, from which Captain Ellersley went to London, 
and Helena thought that it would be safer than going 
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from the t9wn, and that she coald easily find the waj. 
She was not afraid of the distance; she had often 
walked five miles and more with her papa, and once 
at the station, and on the railway, she should have no 
more difficulty ; for poor Helena, in her ignorance of 
London, supposed that having her address, she could 
as easily find Sarah there as if she were in a village. 

From the high-road presently she turned into a 
lane, which the guide-post informed her led to the 
station which she desired to reach. In this lane she 
soon met a girl whose face she recognized as belong* 
ing to some houses near, and, to her horror, the girl 
stopped, and, with a curtsy, said, " Oh ! if you please, 
mum, the other young ladies has gone that way,*' 
pointing to a cross- footpath that led through some 
fields to the village. 

Helena thought herself discovered ; but, calling up 
all her courage, she only answered, haughtily, " Very 
well!" and hastily passed the girl. Of course she 
did not take the footpath, but walked straight for- 
ward, as fast as her legs would carry her, and almost 
oppressed with the excitement of feeling how com- 
pletely, at last, she was free. 
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fisFOBB long, Helena met a waggon, laden with 
railway goods ;— this assured her that she was in the 
right road for the station ; then a man, who said, " A 
fresh morning, miss; " and, after that, she saw no one 
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for a long way, until the regular fall of her own steps 
quite sounded in her ears. 

But the lane came to an end, and branched out 
into two roads, and here came her first perplexity, for 
she did not know which of them to take, and, although 
there was a public-house not far ofi", she durst not go 
to ask her way. At last, as she went a little dis- 
tance, first up one road, and then the other, she 
espied a holly-tree, quite covered with ripe red berries, 
and it flashed upon her that Edith had looked out of 
the carriage-window here, and had begun to sing the 
old story from the " Daisy," of " Master Tommy and 
his Sister Jane," — 

" Were going up a shady lane ;" — 

and, satisfied from this that she was now upon the 
right road again, she went on with certainty. But, 
after awhile, she reached some scattered cottages that 
she did not in the least remember, and, when she had 
passed these, she came to a village with an old church 
in it, and a newly-built school, and a turnpike-gate 
at the entrance that she was sure that she had never 
seen before, and, in some trepidation, she asked her 
way of a good-natured looking man, who was leaning 
idly over the wall of his garden. 

" To Coverton, miss ? " said he ; " you see yon 
house, with the crooked chimney ; turn to the left, and 
the road lies straight before you. It's a longish walk, 
though." But Helena had not waited for the last 
observation, nor had she noticed his stare of curiosity, 
but with a hasty, "Thank you," she had already 
resumed her rapid walk. 

When she reached the comer of the house with 
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the crooked chimney, she found, to her pleasure, that 
the road would lead her quite away from the village : 
but first she had to pass two cottages ; and from one 
of these a great dog started out, and barked furiously 
at her. Helena had never been afraid of dogs, and 
she had no time for fear now, so, with a loud *^ G-et 
away," she passed the dog — who, fortunately, was 
contented with defending his master's very limited 
property, — and pursued her way. 

This led her soon to a very long and steep hill, and 
it was in climbing this hill that she first became con- 
scious of fatigue ; but she did not heed it ; her only 
fear was, the danger of pausing for a moment, and 
she would not even wait to drink from a spring that 
bubbled up by the side of the road, although she 
longed for it as much as any wayworn wanderer. 

It seemed an endless hill, but at last she reached 
the summit, and there she found herself at the com- 
mencement of a moor, which it seemed that she must 
traverse, for the road led straight across it. It was a 
large, bleak, heathery moor, and over it the wind blew 
piercingly ; the sun had gone in, and a mist hid all 
the distant country from her sight; and the moor 
was quite new to Helena : she was sure, now, that she 
was in a different road from that she had driven along 
on Monday ; but the man had certainly said that it led 
to Coverton, and perhaps, in case of pursuit, it might 
be fortunate that she had taken a less-frequented 
route. 

So, on the slight dark figure hastened, across the 
lone moor, with no human being in sight, except a 
shepherd, far off, who was quite unobserved by Helena. 
At the other side of the moor she promised herself a 
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rest, for her ankle had begun to be painful, and for 
the first time a thrill of fear passed through her. 
Loneliness she liked ; hunger and fatigue she did not 
care for, whilst the one object was straight before 
her ; but if her ankle failed her, what then ? She 
shrank from the prospect ; the moor seemed longer 
than before, and she sank down, rather than sat, upon 
a rugged stone at one side of the road. The sky 
was one dull grey above, as far as she could see ; the 
moor spread far around her, unbroken in its dreary 
sameness, except where, here and there, a stunted*, 
leafless alder grew. In the misty distance was the 
faint outline of some hills, and even the spire of a. 
church might be nearly traced ; but all was wrapped 
in mist— a cold, damp mist, with nothing to cheer the 
traveller. 

Helena sat long, scarcely thinking, but unwilling 
to move, and almost stupefied with fatigue, until she 
was aroused by a distant, but distinct sound. It was 
the shriek of a raUway-whistle, and at 6nce she started 
up, reminded of her errand. Her bag had fallen at 
her feet, but she took it up again, and bravely re- 
sumed her walk. 

Gradually the moor narrowed at the other side, 
until it became a wide, but little-frequented lane, 
where the broad green turf at the sides was broken 
up here and there, and the black burnt circles showed 
that it had been occupied by gipsy camps. At present, 
however, it seemed quite deserted ; but before Helena 
had, with much pain, walked more than a quarter of 
a mile farther, she was startled by the appearance of 
three sleek cows, and behind a girl driving them. 

They had apparently come out of a field close by^ 
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ior the girl had turned to shut the gate behind them ; 
and while she was doing this, the cows passed by the 
end of the short lane, where thej should have turned, 
and came rather quickly towards Helena. 

"Howel" cried their driver, running after them, 
and waving her arms ; but the oows only went the 
faster, until the girl, perceiving Helena, called out 
directly, " "Will you turn them, please ? " 

Helena knew nothing about turning cows, and she 
would rather have stood aside, and let them pass ; but 
she pitied the girl's difficulty, and being really good- 
natured, she held up her arms, too, and cried out, 
" Shoue ! shoue !" as she had seen the country-people 
do ; and the cows, apparently surprised, turned round 
at once, and were soon driven in the right direction. 
Then the girl stopped till Helena came up, to say 
" Thank you ; if it had not been for you, I should, 
maybe, have had a long run after them. I am always 
frightened of their getting out upon the moor." 

The girl spoke with a south-country accent, and 
very pleasantly, and there was a merry smile about her 
mouth, that made it pleasant to look at her, though 
she was only dressed in a dark cotton frock, and an 
old straw bonnet, with a little plaided shawl, crossed 
in front, and tied behind. Helena smiled a little, in 
return, and was about to speak, when the girl said, in 
rather a different tone — for, as Helena came near, she 
saw that she was not, as she had expected, a girl from 
the neighbouring village, — 

" You walk lame, miss. Are you tired ? Perhaps 
you would come up to the farm, and rest awhile P 
Aunt would make you welcome." 

"No, thank you," replied Helena; "I am in a 
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hurry ; but perhaps you can tell me how far it is to 
CovertonP*' 

" Scarcely a quarter of a mile from here, miss," 
replied the girl. " You'll see it when you've turned 
that comer." 

"Is there a train soon, do you know?" asked 
Helena, feeling glad, somehow, to exchange a few 
words with the cheerful country-girl. 

"A train!" echoed the other. 

" Yes ; from the station there," said Helena. 

" There's no station about here," replied the girl. 
" Oh, very likely you'll mean Little Coverton ! but 
that is above four miles from here. You will not be 
thinking of going there to-night ?" 

Helena could not answer. Pour miles yet to walk! 
Her heart sank at the idea, for her ankle was very 
weak and painful. The girl, supposing that she 
hesitated, continued, in rather a coaxing way, — 

" You had better come home with me. You see 
the farm just at the top of this little lane. You 
might know it anywhere, with a pigeon-cote standing 
up like a tower. You could rest a bit, at any rate." 

"No, thank you," said Helena. Much as she 
shrank from the four miles more, she never thought 
of stopping until she should reach the station ; and 
she asked again, " Can you tell me the way to Little 
Coverton P" 

" Let me see," said the girl, considering a little. 
" You don't go through the village, I know, but you 
turn to the left, the first turning — no, it's to the 
right, — and then it is almost straight all the way. 
But, miss, you'd better let me call uncle ; he 's only 
in the farm-yard, and he could tell you all about it." 
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** No, thank you," said Helena ; " I must go now. 
Good evening;" and away she walked, leaving the 
girl looking after her, with some pity, and a good 
deal of curiosity. 

It seemed a long quarter of a mile to Helena, when 
she came near to the village, and took the turning, as 
she supposed, that the girl had pointed out to her ; 
but, unfortunately, she had missed the right one, and 
once more had lost her way. This she only began to 
find out when she reached a place where the road 
divided, and where the guide-post pointed in neither 
direction to such a place as Little Coverton. 

She now felt sure that she had lost herself again : 
the twilight had gathered round her; the mist was 
thickening on the lower ground ; and all her limbs 
were throbbing with fatigue. For the first time, she 
began to despair of going on to-night ; and when in 
the distance she thought she could still see the pigeon- 
cote of the farm-house, a longing seized her to go and 
rest, at least, awhile, and be near the pleasant girl 
again. 

Scarcely making up her mind what she should do 
when she arrived at the farm-house, she turned 
back, and endeavoured to retrace her steps; and 
baving once allowed to herself that she was tired, she 
seemed to feel it more than before, and by the time 
she had reached the place where she had parted from 
the girl, she could hardly drag herself along. 

She had almost to feel her way up the little lane, 
for the mist had increased quickly ; but in the dis- 
tance a bright light gleamed and flickered, and this 
she thought must shine from the farm-house, so she 
made her way towards it, until she was stopped by a 
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wooden gate. She opened this, and, following the 
cart-road into which it led, she came to an archway 
in the midst of the out-buildings, through which she 
entered a large farm-yard. 

An old-fashioned door, at one side of the yard, 
belonged, as it seemed, to the house ; so Helena went 
up to it, and knocked upon it with her knuckles. It 
was a feeble knocking, but it sufficed to rouse the 
watch-dog that had been lying in a kennel at some 
distance, and his deep barking was answered by a 
shrill yelping from a cur inside. Helena started when 
she heard the barking ; but the great dog was chained, 
and the little one was silenced speedily, by the voice 
of one who at the same time unlatched the heavy 
door. It was the girl herself, and whilst Helena 
hesitated what to say, the girl exclaimed, — 

" Oh, miss, I am glad that you have come back ; 
walk in, please. Aunt, it's her that helped me with 
the cows." She added this as Helena limped over 
the threshold, and then shut the door behind her. 

The aunt she spoke to was a tall, sensible-looking 
woman, who was standing near the fire, in the act of 
turning a flat brown cake that had been baking on an 
iron girdle, such as are still used in country places. 
She hastily finished turning it, hung the girdle a little 
higher, and then came forward. The girl had held 
out her hand rather timidly to Helena, and was 
leading her into the kitchen. 

This was a large room, that extended quite across 
the house ; it had a sanded floor, and rafters for a 
ceiling. At the far end was the long low window 
through which Helena had seen the light shining 
from the wide, old-fashioned fire-place. On the broad 
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mantle-sbelf, above the fire-place, bright candlesticks 
and irons, a china shepherd and shepherdess, and 
some other ornaments, were ranged ; and under the 
window a long table was already spread with tea-things 
and a loaf and cheese. 

But Helena did not see all this at first : the light 
and warmth seemed to blind her, and make her head 
feel giddy. 

'* Come in, my dear, " said the woman, going 
forward to meet her ; " come up to the fire ; it is a 
cold night, and dark for such aq you to be out alone," 
and she threw an eye of curiosity over the ladylike, 
and what appeared to her the costly, dress of the 
young stranger, as she pushed a chair close to the fire, 
and made her sit down in it. 

Helena sank down in the great wooden chair without 
a word. 1= 

^ Poor dear ! " continued the woman, '' she seems 
quite lame ; you must have lost your way, surely ! Let 
me take your hat off. You must have some tea 
with us, and then, perhaps, my husband can see you 
home." 

Helena was too much exhausted to make any 
objection even to this alarming proposition, and the 
good woman proceeded to relieve her of her hat and 
handkerchief. Then she could see how pale and tired 
Helena looked; how sunk her eyes were, and her 
hands as cold as ice ; and Mrs. Bray's compassion was 
completely roused. 

" Your hands are starved, and I dare say your feet 
feel as bad," said the kind woman. " You shall have 
them in warm water, and then, Janet, you can bring 
your Sunday shoes down, and we will warm them for 
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the young lady to put on ; and let me take your heayy 
jacket off, my love ; it will make you feel more com- 
fortable." 

And, as she suited the action to her words, the 
woman looked at the fine black dress, and the slender 
gold chain that held the little watch that had been 
her father's last gifb to Helena, and again she won- 
dered at such a young lady being out alone. 

It was no time, however, she thought, for asking 
questions, till she had followed out all her hospitable 
suggestions. When Helena had been well warmed, 
and had Janet's Sunday shoes put on, then she turned 
to see about the tea. 

'^ When I have taken the cake off, the kettle will 
boil up in a minute ; so, Janet, you had best run and 
tell your uncle that tea will soon be ready." 
* " Tes, aunt," said Janet, taking the hint at once» 
and understanding that her aunt wished to give her 
the opportunity of explaining to her uncle what hei* 
native delicacy told her would not be pleasant beforo 
the young lady. 

And, by the time the kettle boiled, she came back 
with the farmer — a tall, stout, fresh-coloured Country- 
man ; and he asked no questions, but said, civilly, — 

" Tou've had a long walk, it seems, miss ? " 

Helena answered, "Yes," with an involuntary blush, 
for she did not know what puzzling question might 
not follow ; but dn impulse of politeness made her 
rise and offer the great arm-chair in which she had 
been sitting to the master of the house. 

** No, no ! " said he, " you need it more than me." 

" Sit ye still," said the wife, who managed most 
matters, in the bouse, at least ; " and, Matthew, come 
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and get your tea ; and, Janet, move the little stand 
to beside the young lady — sheUl take hers more com- 
fortably then." 

And then she bustled about, and made Janet 
bustle about, till her husband was sitting to his tea 
at the long table, and Helena had a little round table 
before her, with a cup of steaming tea upon it, and a 
hunch of the brown cake that had just been baked. 

" And now, would you like a rasher of bacon, or an 
egg, my dear ? you could have it in a minute — only 
say," and she pointed first to a side of bacon that hung 
from one of the great beams, and then to a door, behind 
which the eggs might be ; but Helena declined both, 
and at last she, too, sat down, still getting up every 
now and then to encourage her guest to eat, or to 
press something else upon her. 

"Won't she have some cheese ?" said the farmer, 
in a low tone, as he helped himself to an enormous 
slice ; and the offer was transferred to Helena, but 
she declined that too. 

After she had once begun to eat, however, she 
enjoyed her tea with a zest that pleased her hostess 
well, and she said with triumph, — 

" Ay, I thought you could take it when you tried. 
There's nothing like trying, as I said to Janet here, 
when she thought she could not milk a cow. ^ow, a 
drop more." 

But Helena had already finished two of the large 
deep cups, and she could take no more, so the good 
woman was obliged to be content ; and the farmer now 
bad also finished his substantial meal ; so, with a look 
out of the window, to see if the mist had cleared at 
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all, he muttered something about foddering up, and 
left the house. 

Then Helena sat still, in a comfortable, dreamy 
state, watching Janet and her aunt move quickly 
here and there, clearing milk and bread-and-butter 
away into the dairy, washing up and setting things in 
order, until the little terrier lying on the warm hearth 
near her feet, the tidy form of Janet, and *the active 
movements of her aunt, the sound of the wind outside 
rattling the old window-panes, the gentle burning of 
the fire, the flickering light that played upon the wall 
and rafters, all sights and sounds faded from her eyes 
and ears, and Helena fell fast asleep. 

Then, if she could still have watched, she would 
have seen that the farmer's wife looked at her com- 
passionately, and said, with a pitying click of her 
tongue against her mouth, — 

" Poor thing ! she is quite worn out. I wonder 
where she's come from ! There's something wrong, I 
warrant. We must keep her, if we can, and Matthew 
must make inquiries in the morning if anyone knows 
aught about her." 

" She's pretty, aunt, isn't she ? " said Janet, 
warmly. 

" Why, she's fair enough, Janet," replied her aunt, 
"and her hands are lily-white, and her dark hair's soft 
and silken ; but d'ye notice, Janet, that proud twitch 
of her rounded lips ? It's an unbroken spirit, I ween. 
Poor bairn ! I wonder what's her history ? But suf- 
ficient for the present that she was in need of our 
help. The Good Samaritan didn't wait to say what 
is he, nor who is he, but he took the stranger, and put 
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bim on bis own beast, and tbat is wbat we sbould do 
too, Janet. It is the Lord's work, if it is set before us ; 
that is all we have to mind. And now, get your 
knitting out, Janet, and we'll not light the candle, for 
fear of disturbing her." 

So Janet got a stool, and sat down by her aunt's 
side before the fire, and they both knitted away, and 
talked in low tones, until the farmer came in and 
joined them. 

And Helena slept on — a deep, heavy sleep. They 
got their suppers, but that did not wake her ; and it 
was not untU nearly nine o'clock that she made the 
slightest movement. Then it was the little terrier 
that disturbed her. Some noise outside had startled 
bim, and he gave a loud, sharp bark. The farmer 
silenced him at once, but Helena was roused.* She 
opened her eyes, and stared wildly round her. 

Instead of the little French bed, with its flowery 
chintz hangings, the bright sunshine peeping in at 
the window, and Bessy standing with a jug of hot 
water in her hand, or Edith crying out, " Helena, it is 
breakfast time!" — she was in a long, strange, half- 
lighted place, and every object new to her. She rubbed 
her eyes. It seemed a dream. But the farmer's wife 
said, — 

*' I am afraid, miss, that ^ip has woke you up 
suddenly." 

And then it all came into her head, and she gave a 
deep sigh, and leaned back again. 

But she did not shut her eyes, and the farmer's 
wife, seeing that she remained awake, bade Janet 
fetch a candle and the books, for it was bedtime for 
g2 
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all, she said. And Janet lighted the single dip candle 
in a bright brass stick, and put it on the round table 
before her uncle, and then she brought the Bible and 
a smaller book from the broad window-sill, where they 
had been lying, and when she had set them, too, on 
the table, she sat down again, and folded her hands 
before her. 

The good farmer took out of a leather case a huge 
pair of spectacles, wiped them carefully with a red 
cotton handkerchief, and put them on. Then he 
opened the Bible, and read with reverence the second 
evening lesson. Helena listened with surprise, and 
when they afterwards knelt in prayer, she shyly joined 
them. 

When prayers were over, Janet moved the books 
and table, got another candle, received her aunt and 
uncle's blessings, and then turning to Helena, said, — 

"Now, miss, will you go up to bed with me ? " 

" It is only a rough place," said the farmer's wife ; 
** but if you will share it with her, you are quite wel- 
come, and I hope you'll get a good night's rest." 

" Thank you," said Helena ; and then, with a 
manner that had much more of sweetness in it than 
she often showed, she held out her hand, to bid '' good- 
night." 

" God bless you, my child," said the farmer's wife, 
taking it kindly ; '* you'll let me kiss you, the same as 
Janet, as your own mother is not here to-night." 

" I have no mother," burst from Helena's lips, and 
the tears started to her eyes. 

" Poor thing ! " said the farmer's wife ; " but you 
have friends. Are you going to them, my dear ? 
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You shouldn't have left them, to travel by yourself 
in this way." 

Helena felt as if she should have liked to have told 
the motherly woman all her injuries, but she had 
some idea that she should not meet with her entire 
sympathy, so she stopped, and only said, — 

" I am going to my friend Sarah, in London." 

" To London by yourself, my dear P" exclaimed the 
farmer's wife, in amazement. "But who is Sarah, 
then?" 

" She was my papa's housekeeper, and I am going 
to live with her," said Helena. 

" And does your papa know, my dear ? " 

*' My papa's dead," said Helena; and, tired as she 
was, she could not refrain from bursting into an agony 
of tears. 

The good woman put her arm round Helena, and 
drew her near, and tried to comfort her, whilst Janet 
stood by and cried, from sympathy. 

When Helena was a little soothed, Mrs. Bray 
said, — 

** Now come to bed, my dear ; you are sadly tired, 
and rest will do you the most good ; and to-morrow, 
if all be well, you shall tell us what you mean to do." 

Then, preceded by Janet, carrying the candle, they 
went up a crooked wooden staircase into a long, 
low room over the kitchen, and the same size. It 
seemed a store-place as well as a bed-room, — for 
many things were piled up at one end, and there 
was a strong and unpleasant smell of cheese through 
the room. 

But the low bed at one end was large and clean, 
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and the furniture, though poor and scanty, was all 
kept in good order. 

" Now, my dear young lady," said the good woman, 
before she went down stairi^ and left the two girls 
together, " you will not find this place such as you 
have been used to, but I hope you will sleep soundly, 
and get rested." 

At first the girls were rather shy, but soon Janet's 
sociable humour got the better of her timidity ; and, 
while she waited upon the young lady, and paid her 
every attention she could think of, she talked away to 
her with a heartiness that Helena, who was now wide- 
awake, could not resist. 

" Isn't this a nice large room ? " began Janet, com- 
placently ; " and it's never cold, on account of being 
right over the kitchen. Perhaps, though, you do not 
like the smell of the cheese," she added, finding that 
Helena did not agree very warmly with her : " now, 
I never feel it — I suppose, because I'm used to it ; for, 
when I first came here, I know I couldn't bear some 
of these strong smells." 

" Have you not always lived here P " asked Helena, 
with indifference. 

" Oh, no !" replied Janet, with a momentary look 
of sadness ; '^ I have only been here two years this 
harvest. I'm a London-born ; you wouldn't think it, 
would you, now p " 

" You know London, then P " said Helena, with 
sudden interest. 

" I should do," answered Janet. " I was eleven 
years old when mother died, and that was only three 
months after father and little Joe." 
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" Are they both dead ? " said Helena, with pity in 
her tone. 

" Yes," replied Janet ; " and that was what made 
me 80 sorry for you, miss — if you will not mind my 
saying so — for I have not forgotten what it is. Joe 
died of a bad fever ; that was what shook mother first 
— ^the nursing him— and she was so cut up about it ; 
then there was the accident, and she didn't live long 
after that." 

Janet's eyes filled with tears, and Helena looked 
at her with sympathy. 

" She was aunt's only sister, and all the relations she 
had, and what made her so happy wben she died — next 
to going to Heaven, I mean — was that aunt and uncle 
would take care of me, she knew; and they are 
always so good to me ; I hope, when I am a woman, 
I shall be a help to them. Aunt says I am now ; but 
I mean when she gets past working ; then I shall do 
everything, and she shall be a lady, as I tell her." 

" Do you like being here ? " said Helena, who felt 
rather sick with the cheesy smell. 

" Oh, yes," said Janet, cheerfully. " It is my 
home now, you know. At first, when I came, I 
didn't like it, because I used to think of mother, and 
wish for her back again ; and, when I had to get up 
before daylight in winter, and go out on the cold 
mornings, and serve the pigs and the calves, and to 
work, till I was ready to drop, at making bands in the 
harvest-fields, or anything like that ; or when uncle 
used to get sharp with me, then I would sometimes 
cry a bit to myself. You know it was all so difierent 
from my other home, miss," Janet added, in an 
apologizing tone. 
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'' London must be different, I Bboold think," said 
Helena. 

"Oh yes, miss!" said Janet; "and then I was 
fond of reading and such-like, and in London you 
can't walk along a street but you see pictures and 
beautiful things ; and we lived in our parlour, and I 
never had much to do, but to go to school, and I used 
to be dressed up — as poor mother liked to see me — 
all in silks and muslins, to walk in the park of aa 
evening, with mother and my father when he came 
from his work — he was a clerk, — and when we came 
in again, father used to put his arms round me, and 
call me his own Janet. I can remember it as well as 
if it was yesterday, and mother putting me to bed, 
and kissing me, and it all seemed very different when 
I came here, I didn't know my aunt rightly, and 
when things seemed rough, I used to think of old 
times, and I could feel something come up in my throat, 
and I used to throw my arms out of bed, and cry. 
It was very wrong of me ; but, after a bit, aunt found 
it out, and she talked to me, and she told me that I 
should be content with the station G-od had placed 
me in ; and, by degrees, I got over it, and I tried to 
be good, and to help my aunt and uncle, and I don't 
think they ever look back on the time when I was 
such a trouble to them, moping about, as I did at 
first. But I shall tire you talking this way, miss. 
Aunt says I am a great talker, when I get set on." 

" No," said Helena ; "you don't tire me." However, 
Janet did not say much more, and Helena lay think« 
ing how differently this new companion talked from 
anyone she had heard before. Janet had lost her 
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father and her mother and her home. She had come 
to a place where she had to go out and in, and work 
hard, and she had to sleep amongst cheeses, and yet 
she was always merry, and seemed only to think of 
how she could be useful. It was very strange, and, 
thinking how strange it was, Helena fell asleep. 
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It seemed as if Helena bad been in bed but a short 
time when, the next morning, she was roused by a 
rough voice calling out, — 

" Am*t you up yet, Janet P" 

" Tes, uncle, in a minute'.*' cried a sleepy voice by 
her side, and Janet jumped up, ran to the window to 
see what sort of a morning it was, and then proceeded 
to perform her toilet. 

She moved about very carefully, that she might 
not waken the young lady, and Helena, though quite 
awake, did not speak, and Janet said her prayers, and 
went down without knowing that she had disturbed 
her. 

Then Helena got up, and she, too, went to the 
window, and in the gray morning light, looked out at 
the dreary prospect. The mist was still there, hiding 
all distant objects ; but near at hand, the tiles of the 
out-buildings, the leafless hedges, and the grass in the 
field before the house were all covered with heavy 
dew. It could not be more than half-past six, she 
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thougbt ; but she was too anxious to go to bed again, 
tired as she still felt, so she began to dress herself as 
well as the dim light and the scanty accommodation 
would allow her. 

She missed Bessj to brush and plait her hair 
— indeed, her arms ached before she had got it put up 
in any fashion, and there was no looking-glass to see 
if it was straight ; however, she managed to dress 
herself at last, and then she went down stairs. 

By that time it was much lighter, and when she 
entered the kitchen, Mrs. Bray, the farmer's wife, was 
upon her knees before the fire, trying to blow some 
life into the half-green sticks. She was too much 
occupied to see the young lady at first ; but when 
she did perceive her, she got up, and said, — 

"Well, my dear, are you rested? Sit ye down 
here, then, till I have got the fire made, and the 
breakfast ready." 

The kitchen was half full of smoke, and everything 
looked cold and miserable, and Helena shivered. 

" You see, Janet's out in the farm-yard, serving the 
calves," continued Mrs. Bray ; " and then she has to 
milk, and after that she'll have to get the butter and 
eggs ready for the market, so that I must make the 
fire myself, and it's not so easy to me since I have 
had the lumbago in my back." 

The fire still would not burn, so Mrs. Bray went to 
a cupboard and brought out a long piece of sheet- 
iron, which she fixed before the chimney, and thus 
increasing the draught of air into the fireplace, the 
sticks at last began to flame out, and the fire in time 
burned up. Then the good woman set herself to sweep 
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the kitchen, and put things in order, whilst Helena, 
still half asleep, watched her operations with some 
curiosity. 

She also went backwards and forwards, in and out 
of the dairy, and other places ; and Janet came in two 
or three times, with her hands blue and mottled with 
the cold, but a merry smile making her face look 
warm. Then Mrs. Bray washed her hands, and put 
on a clean apron, and began to make the breakfast 
ready. This did not take her long, and when her 
preparations were finished, she came up to Helena, 
who still sat by the fireside, and, putting her hand 
upon her shoulder, said, — 

" Now, my dear, that I have time to speak to you, 
I should like to hear about your own matters. Can- 
not you tell me something more about yourself? I 
am a plain woman, and you, I can see, are bom a 
lady ; but I have had experience, and I could help a 
young thing like you, if you would only let me see 
how I am to do so." 

Helena blushed, but did not speak ; and seeing this, 
IMrs. Bray continued, — 

" Are you sure that you are doing what is right P — 
what you think your father would have liked ? Is 
there no one who should be with you now P" 

"I don't know what you mean," said Helena, 

proudly. "You have no right " and there she 

stopped. 

"No, honey," said Mrs. Bray, rather sadly, "I 
have no right, that is true ; only, whether it be gentle 
or simple, I can't see a young person running into 
trouble without trying to help her out of it. I 
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think, and Matthew thinks too, that you must have 
other friends that you might he with ; and oh ! my 
dear, think what you're about, before you cast off 
your lawful friends. Can't you go back to them 
now?" 

Helena gave almost a shudder, and cried out, *' Ko, 
no ; I must go to Sarah. I am going to the station 
this morning." 

At this moment, Janet and her uncle entered the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Bray, turning to her husband, 
said, — 

** The young lady thinks she must go off by train 
this morning, Matthew; so, instead of going to 
Coverton, hadn't she better just drive to market with 
us, and we can set her off from D ?" 

Matthew agreed with his wife, as he generally did, 
and they proceeded to have prayers, and then break- 
fast, without more talk about the matter. But whilst 
they were at breakfast, there was something said about 
London, and where Helena was going to, and it came 
out that Sarah lived in the same street that Janet's 
father had lived in ; and Matthew said that he would 
go to some relations of the people who had succeeded 
him in the house, who lived in the market-town, and 
arrange for some one meeting Helena in London ; or, 
if not, why, he would go with her himself. This he 
privately arranged with his wife, and then he brought 
the market-cart to the door; and Janet piled her 
baskets of butter, and eggs, and poultry, up behind, 
with a seat for Helena in the midst of them ; and 
then the farmer and his wife got up in front, and 
with a cheerful nod to Janet, who had really shed 
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a few tears at parting from the young lady, thinking 
she might never see her agaiii, they drove away. 

The farmer's horse was a good one of its kind, but 
it was not like the fleet carriage-horses that Helena 
had generally been driven with, and as they jogged on 
at a steady pace she had plenty of time to think. 
Over and over again did Mrs. Bray's words come into 
her head, and she was compelled to ask herself the 
questions — " Is it right to leave your lawful friends ? 
Are you doing what your father would have liked?" 

Happy is it for the girl to whom conscience thus 
speaks, when she listens to the holy voice, and tries 
in earnest to follow its dictates. 

Helena knew quite well that it was by her father's 
wish that she had been placed with Captain Ellersley, 
and Sarah had gone away from her ; and now that she 
'once acknowledged this truth, the distorted veil 
through which she had seen other things seemed to 
be falling from her eyes. She compared herself with 
Janet. 

Janet in that rough farm-house, remembering her 
mother's fondness, and the superior comforts of her 
childish days, and yet happy, and anxious only to show 
gratitude and be useful ; hard worked, left alone, as she 
was to-day, in that dreary place, and yet cheerful, and 
never thinking of repining ; whilst she, also an orphan, 
had been taken by friends who had watched over and 
cared for her ; and as she contrasted her own lot with 
Janet's, she could not but acknowledge to herself 
that Mrs. Ellersley had been very kind to her. And 
then there was Ernest, and the baby — ah ! that dear 
baby ! should she never see it again ? — and Edith ! 
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Janet would have called Edith a nice young lady, she 
felt sure; and her guardian — she scarcely liked to 
think of him, it made her feel uncomfortable ; but she 
could not help remembering how he used to call hep 
one of his girls, and make her always equal with them. 
And in contrast to that cheesy chamber, rose up het 
pretty room, and the sweet garden, and the stream, 
and the Bathurst woods; and then she thought of 
Marian, even, with more of kindly feeling, as she 
remembered the lovely picture at the Hall, and Marian 
staying with her, when she sprained her ankle. No ; 
Helena did not allow it yet ; but she was not sure 
that she was doing what was right. 

A kind inquiry how she was getting on, or whether 
she was cold or not, were the only things to break her 
train of thought, until they drew near the market- 
town, when the road began to be thronged with' 
people, all going in the same direction. Here a 
woman, mounted on a strong cart-horse, that jogged 
her up and down at every step, was taking her butter 
to market, in a heavy basket that she held upon her 
arm. There a common cart, so full of mothers and 
children, and chickens and ducks, that it was wonderful 
how they all got packed into it, and how they ever 
would be got out again. Then a richer farmer drove 
past in his gig, his loaded corn-cart following at a 
respectful distance ; and droves of sheep and cattle, 
and various people walking, made up a curious 
assemblage. 

Most of them had a greeting for the farmer and 
his wife. " A fresh morning, Mr. Bray ! " " That's 
not Janet, surely ?** " Well, missus, you never come 
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our way, I think !" — a reproachful salutation from a 
hospitable neighbour — were among the numerous 
recognitions they received. 

" How amused Edith would be," crossed Helena's 
mind, when the remembrance that she should probably 
not see Edith any more checked the thought, and 
made her sorrowful. " Cannot you turn back again, 
honey, if you are not in the right path ?" came into 
her head again ; but it was only to be rejected once 
more. "Turn back now! impossible!" and as she 
said this to herself, they crossed a bridge, passed 
through a turnpike at the other side, and were in the 
town of D . 

It was the largest town that Helena had seen, and 
she was astonished at the bustle in the market-place, 
which was full of booths, and carts, and market 
people; and noisy with men crying their different 
wares, and organs and ballad-singers, and the tread 
of busy feet. 

But out of all this fuss they speedily turned into 
the large yard of the principal inn of the place, where 
Matthew Bray always put up his cart and horse, 
because he knew the landlord ; and here they dis- 
moimted and unpacked the cart. 

Helena was benumbed with cold, and Mrs. Bray, 
seeing this, said, " You shall come with me into the 
bar-parlour, and get well warmed. I know that Mrs. 
Sobinson will be glad to see us ; and Matthew, if you 
want to be going to the corn-market, don't mind us. 
I can carry the baskets well enough, and you can 
come back again when you are ready, to see about the 
young lady." 
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Matthew took Herat her word, and went off directly 
to the com- market^ whilst his wife led Helena 
through the back-door into the hotel. There were 
other people going in at the same time, and Mrs. 
Bray kept close to Helena, that she might not be 
pushed about. 

The bar-parlour opened out of the main passage of 
the house, and at the opposite side was the door of a 
private sitting-room, and they had to make way a 
little for a tall, handsome young lady, who was passing 
into this room as Mrs. Bray and her charge came up. 
The young lady was followed by a military-looking 
man, who stopped to say to a servant behind him, 
" Let the carriage be ready at twelve precisely." 

At the first sound of his commanding voice, Helena 
started so violently that Mrs. Bray perceived it, and 
seeing also that she would have turned away, seized 
her arm, to prevent her doing so. At the same 
moment the gentleman looked up in an indifferent 
manner, as he was proceeding into the room, when 
suddenly his eye fell upon our heroine, and, in an 
accent of surprise, he exclaimed, '* Helena, are you 
here?" 

Fain would Helena have rushed from the place, but 
her good iriend was watching her. She pushed her 
forward, whilst, in a hasty whisper, she said, earnestly, 
^' Oto back into the right path, honey ; ** and Helena 
was obliged to submit to the recognition. 

"Why, child, how is this?" said the captain. 
" Are you all here ? Have you come to meet us ? 
Here, Bertha ! " 

But Helena did not reply, and her guardian, all at 
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once, was struck with her unusual appearance, her 
pale, anxious face, the lines deeper than ever beneath 
her eyes, her lips trembling with emotion, and he saw 
that something was amiss. He looked next at Mrs. 
Braj — her face, he knew, as belonging to a woman he 

had often seen in D ; but there was evidently 

some mystery in the matter, and not wishing for an 
explanation in the passage, he led the way into the 
sitting-room, where Miss Talbot, supposing that her 
uncle had been detained by some one he knew, was 
quietly looking out of the window. 

"When she heard her uncle's step, she turned round 
to make some trifling observation to him, and was 
much surprised to see him leading by the hand a 
graceful young girl, in deep mourning, whose appear- 
ance showed that she was in great trouble, followed 
by a homely but respectable«looking woman, in a 
chintz gown, a plaided shawl, and a black silk bonnet, 
who appeared to be watching the other two with some 
curiosity. 

" How is this, Helena?** said Captain Ellersley, after 
Mrs. Bray had closed the door. " Is not your aunt, 
I mean Mrs. Ellersley, with you, or any of the chil- 
dren ? Who is this person ? Speak, child. What 
has happened?" 

Helena seemed to try to answer him, but she could 
not. 

Captain Ellersley turned to Mrs. Bray. 

" Well, sir," said that good woman, " I will tell 
you all I know. This young lady came to our house 
last night at darkening; its the Hill Parm, sir. 
Matthew Bray, my husband's name is, — ^you'll have 

H 
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seen it in the vofcing-papers, sir ; and my niece, tbat*s 
Janet Cummin — quite a young girl she is — had seen 
her walking along the road to Coverton, and very 
tired and lame she seemed to be, poor thing, so Janet 
said ; and she wanted her to come and rest herself at 
our house, but she said she must be going to the 
station. However, I suppose she'd been fairly worn 
out, poor yonng lady, for, when she came to our door, 
she was fit to drop, and so she stayed with us all 
night, and we made quite free with her, sir^ seeing 
that she was alone, and seemingly in trouble, to our 
opinion. And Matthew and me brought her in this 
morning, thinking we might hear something about 
her in the market ; and, if not, why Matthew would 
have gone with her — ^he had made his mind up to it — 
for to London she must go, it appeared ; and I'm sure 
if she's anything to you, sir, I'm glad we've met with 
you, for she was very lone when Janet first saw her, 
poor thing." And having thus finished her lengthy 
explanation, Mrs. Bray looked compassionately at the 
trembling girl. 

** I cannot understand this," sud Captain EUersley, 
in a stem voice. " Give me some further explanation, 
Helena. What has happened at home ?" 

" Nothing," replied Helena, faintly. She was not 
pale now, but crimson with shame, and held her 
head down as she said in a low voice that tried to be 
defiant, " I wanted to go to Sarah, in London." 

" Sarah ! who is Sarah P" cried Captain Ellerslej, 
losing all patience. 

Miss Talbot, who had now begun to comprehend 
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what was going on, at this moment came forward, and 
stood near to her uncle. 

" This is my ward, Bertha," he said, bitterly, as he 
turned to her. " A pretty introduction for you. I 
left her at home with the others, all right; giving 
trouble enough, though, it is true ; but here I find 
her wandering about the lanes like a beggar. What 
am I to think? It is disgraceful. Give me some 
explanation, child, this instant !" 

But Helena was now frightened; for Captain 
Ellersley had worked himself up into a high state of 
indignation, and Miss Talbot, seeing this, laid her 
hand upon his arm, and said, — 

" Perhaps, dear uncle, she would tell you more 
alone." 

And the captain, who was naturally a very cour- 
teous man, was recalled to himself; and he turned to 
the farmer's wife, and said, — 

** Mrs. Bray ; perhaps you will leave us. I am 
^ctremely obliged to you and your husband for your 
disinterested kindness to Miss Bertram. At present 
I scarcely understand how it' is that my ward has 
placed herself in such a position, but I thank you for 
your hospitality to her." 

Mrs. Bray immediately curtsied, and was about to 
withdraw, when Captain Ellersley added, — 

" But I must see you again. "Where shall you beP" 

" In the market, sir ; but perhaps you would let 
me call here again, sir. I should be glad to hear that 
.all was pleasantly settled for the young lady." 

" I will come to you in the market," said Captain 
h2 
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Ellersley. " And may I request you to say nothings 
about this unfortunate affair. Miss Bertram has only 
been with us for a short time ; but Mrs. EUersley, I 
know, will feel it much." 

" Tou may depend upon us, sir,** said Mrs. Bray, 
whilst Helena sighed at this allusion to Mrs. EUers- 
ley's distress. "Til speak to Matthew as I go to 
market. Good morning, sir ; good-bye, miss. Janet 
will be pleased to hear that you are safe with your 
lawful friends." 

A faint smile was all the answer she received from 
Helena ; and the good woman left the room. 

" Now, Helena, come," said Captain EUersley, in a 
half-coaxing tone, laying his hand upon her shoulder, 
*' what is all this nonsense about ?" 

Helena seemed about to speak, then she hesitated, 
and the moment was lost, for a clock struck, and 
Captain EUersley immediately said, — 

" It is time for the meeting, and I shall probably 
have to take the chair. Bertha, my dear, I am sorry 
to leave you under these circumstances ; but will you 
take care of her tiU I come back ? Have you any- 
thing to tell me before I go, Helena ? " 

Once more she hesitated, and, far too much annoyed 
and impatient to wait another instant, Captain 
EUersley seized his hat and left the room. 
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CHAPTBE X. 



There was an awkward silence for a few minutes 
after Helena and Miss Talbot were left alone together. 
Helena remained standing, with her hand resting 
upon the table, in an immoveable attitude ; and Miss 
Talbot hesitated what to say, for the young girl 
was a perfect stranger. But a word of common- 
place politeness came to her assistance, and she said 
kindly — 

* You look cold ; will you not come and sit beside 
the fire.'» 

Helena turned round at her voice, and with a low 
^* Thank you," moved slowly to the chair at one side 
of the fire-place that Miss Talbot had pointed out to 
her. 

'*You had better take your hat off. It may be 
more than an hour before Captain EUersley comes 
back to us." 

Helena did so, and Miss Talbot also divested her- 
self of her gloves, and shawl, and bonnet ; and then, 
taking a piece of embroidery out of her carriage-bag, 
she sat down at the opposite side of the hearth-rug, 
and began to work away as quietly as if she had been at 
home. She looked very pleasing as she sat, and Helena, 
despite her former prejudices, could not help thinking 
so. She was rather above the middle height; her 
figure was good and commanding ; and there was a 
decision about her whole air which might have been 
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unfeminine, had it not been for the softness of her 
voice and the winning smile that sometimes played 
about her mouth. She was, as Edith had said, 
beautiful ; and it was true that she might be both 
admired and loved. 

For many minutes Helena sat watching her with 
earnestness, her thoughts busy all the time. At last 
Miss Talbot raised her dark eyes with a look of some 
amusement, and said, — 

" Well, do you think you shall like me ?" 

" I do not know," replied Helena readily, though 
she blushed deeply at the same time. 

"A very proper answer," said Miss Talbot ; " for it 
is impossible that you can judge yet. I suppose 
you know that I am coming to Oakridge to take euro 
of you all P" 

Helena said, '^ Yes," though, had she not made up 
her mind some time ago that Miss Talbot should 
never take charge of her ? 

" I am afraid that it is going to be a heavy charge," 
continued Miss Talbot, who had resumed her stitch- 
ing ; " at least, if you are not to be trusted any more 
than this. Mind, I do not know the circumstances ; 
but, from what I can guess, I am inclined to be very 
angry with you, to begin with. So is my uncle ; that 
you must see. You have run away, have you not?" 

Helena felt very uncomfortable, but she could not 
deny the charge. 

'' That is what apprentices do, when they have been 
badly treated by their masters ; and they can be sent 
to prison for it. I do not know whether the law 
extends to young girls running away from theis 
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guardians ; but there is always some allowance to be 
made for harshness or ill-treatment. Has Mrs. 
Ellersley been starving you ? or has nurse been scold* 
ing you more than any of the others? Perhaps 
Marian has pinched your feelings, or thoughtless 
little Edith has been scratching at your pet fancies ? 
What! you will not complain of them ? Well, that 
18 forbearing of you.** 

Miss Talbot spoke with se^rerity, and Helena felt 
indignant ; but at the sawe time she could not help 
seeing, with increasing shame, the ladierous light that 
was thrown over ihe troubles she had felt so heayy. 
She did not, however, speak, and there was silence for 
«ome time, broken by Miss Talbofs ^ayifigi in quite 
a different tone, — 

** When I was a young gii4 like you, I was allowed 
to spend all my holidays at Oakridge, and they used 
to be amongst the happiest periods of ray life. My 
dear aunt used to welcome me always with the same 
kind smile, and to the children my arrival was a sort of 
jubilee. I can fancy now that I am going home for 
the holidays, and I am full of impatience to arrive. 
It seems to me that bo one could be unhappy in 
my aunt EUen's house; and yet, if you have w^ingly 
left that home, you must have been unhappy. Is it 
«o efaanged since I wjui there? ** 

" No 1 ** cried Helena ; ^ but you were their cousin, 
— it was quite different. I didn't belong to them, — 
they didn't want me. Edith and Marian had their 
•own affairs to talk about, and I was only in the way ; 
And Marian hated me — I know she did,^— from the 
&0t moment she aaw me. And my own papa is dead, 
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and I have nobodj in the world to love me, except 
Sarah — she was our housekeeper, — and she left m© 
too, but she would not have gone if she liad known 
how .miserable I should be; and when I heard that 
you were coming to be our goyemess, and I knew 
that you would be one of them too, and that yoa 
would just think me in the way too, I could not bear 
it any longer, and I thought that I would go without 
their knowing — run away, as you call it, — and I would 
go to Sarah, and make her take care of me, until my 
uncle comes home from Italy. And what is the use 
of stopping me P They would not really care, — they 
would be glad after awhile." 

With the greatest rapidity, Helena poured out this 
confession, as if relieving her mind of a great burden; 
but now her voice was choked with sobs> and the 
passionate tears flowed down her cheeks. 

^ My poor child ! " said Miss Talbot, going near to 
her, and kindly putting her arm round her, " you have, 
indeed, been very unhappy ^" and, caressing her, 
she waited till the torrent of tears had passed away. 
" With such a torment of bad spirits in your mind» 
you were, indeed, to be much pitied. No one to love 
you ! Thinking yourself a burden I Tearing my 
arrival as an addition to your enemies ! Poor Helena t 
what a host of troubles you had raised up for youi>5 
self!" 

Helena rather started ftx)m the arm that she had 
begun to lean upon^ when she heard herself accused 
of raising up her own troubles; but Miss Talbot^ 
sitting down beside her, quietly continued, — 

'* Listen to me» whibt I tell jou the different wajt 
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in wbich they have spoken of you from what you have 
imagined. When my uncle came to Loudon for me 
last Monday, I asked, very naturally, how he had left 
a]l at home. He replied, * All flourishing;' and added, 
' your little godchild, Constance, is almost as big as 
Louisa, and, of course, is by far the finest child that 
has ever been seen in our nursery ; and she has got 
another play-fellow to pet and spoil her. I suppose 
that Ellen has told you about the new member of 
our family ? she is my ward, and we mean to bring 
her up with our girls as long as her uncle will leave 
her with us.' I was curious about you, and Captain 
Ellersley told me further, that you seemed a fine girl, 
tall for your age, and like your father — so like, he 
added, ' that my heart warmed towards her at once. 
She has not taken much to our girls yet, they tell me ; 
but she pets the baby famously, so I hope that she 
will get accustomed to the rest of us by-and-by.' 
Prom that I did not guess that my uncle thought you 
a burden." » 

Helena was listening eagerly, but she did not reply. 
Miss Talbot continued, — 

" Now I will read to you * part of the first letter I 
received from my aunt after you came. Listen. My 
aunt writes, — * Our young ward ai?rived last week : 
she is an interesting girl, and seems to have goo4 
abilities. I hope that she will prove a nice com- 
panion for Marian and Edith. As yet they have not 
made much progress towards intimacy ; but this can 
scarcely be wondered at. Poor Helena has suffered 
much from the loss of the only relative she knew ; and 
her coming here has, besides, separated her from ax^ 
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affectionate old servant, who brought her to Oakridge. 
In time, however, I hope that her young spirits will 
rise again, and that she will be happy amongst us. 
You will believe, dear Bertha, that it is my wish and 
prayer, that I may be able to fulfil my duty to the 
young orphan who has been so unexpectedly thrown 
upon our care.* " 

Here Miss Talbot stopped, and folded up the 
letter ; and Helena bent her head down lower than 
before. 

" Now, my dear girl," said Miss Talbot, " you may 
judge whether the feelings of Captain and Mrs. 
Ellersley towards you have been exactly what you 
supposed. You must consider that it was no small 
stretch of kindness in a lady already so burdened 
with the cares of a large family, to receive amongst 
them one whom she knew would be a heavy addition 
to her responsibility. They might have sent you at 
once to school, or they might have altogether declined 
the care of you ; then you would have probably been 
turned over to the hands of strangers, who could not 
be expected to have the interest in yon that your 
father^s old friends would have. You see this now, 
do you not?" 

"Yes," said Helena; *« I did not think of that 
before." 

" And now lot us turn to the other side. You are 
quite old enaugh to understand that you had also a 
duty to perform- If you remembered this you would try 
to make yourself so much at home amongst them that 
they would forget you were a stranger ; you would try 
to become an elder sister to the giris ; you would meet 
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little Edith's warm-heartedness with friendly kind* 
ness, and you would interest yourself in Marian's 
pursuits ; and, as you were the eldest, you would try 
to be a good example to them in every way. There 
is no better cure for unhappiness than trying to do 
good ; but 1 do not need the assurance that you are 
too much ashamed to give me— to feel convinced that 
this has not been the remedy you have tried. If you 
had thought of this, you would not have rebelled 
against your father's last wishes." 

" I have not done so," interrupted Helena, much 
hurt. 

"Nay; did he not make Captain EUersley your 
guardian?" said Bertha; "your duty was in conse- 
quence transferred to bim, and your father would 
have been deeply grieved had he known how soon you 
would scorn the authority he had set over you, and 
throw off all control." " 

This Helena's conscience told her was but too true^ 
and she said nothing in reply. 

" You may think that I am speaking harshly to 
you, but it is not jso. Tour mind has become warped 
with broodiug upon your real and fancied troubles^ 
and I want to set it straight, again, by showing you 
matters as they really are. And you must not think 
J do not feel for you-^that I have not a deep interest 
iQ you. You i^ould know that it was your dear 
father's g^eat regret, as be expressed it to Captain 
£llersley, that your education had been so much 
neglected, and that you had not been placed earlier 
under some lady's care ; and it is since hearing of this 
regret that I have been glad that you were to be on9 
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•of my pupils at Oakridge. And I want you to ex- 
ercise your own good sense, that you may help, not 
hinder me. I am supposing that you know that you 
are bound, as every Christian is, to resist evil with all 
your strength ; that you have learnt your duty with 
your lips, and that you desire to fulfil it in your 
life. If so, we shall get on well together. It is 
because you have been only thinking of yourself, and 
not of what you have to be to others, that you have 
been so unhappy lately ; but that time is over, you 
will begin anew. You will go back with us this 
morning in a different spirit ; and, by God's help, you 
will be better and happier than you have ever been 
before. You will not disappoint me, Helena, will 
you?" 

" I thought I would rather die than go back again,'* 
said Helena, impetuously ; " but " 

"But you do not think so now," said Bertha, 
kindly, 

" I think I could go with you," said Helena, " only 
it will be so strange. The girls — Marian will be so 
unpleasant. I should not venture to look at Ernest ; 
and the servants, too. No ; I cannot go back agaia 
to-day." 

" I do not expect that your return will be very 
pleasant. You have no right to expect that it should 
be so. "No one can break the laws of social inter- 
course, as you have done, without bearing the penalty ; 
and I think you must allow that you deserve at 
least to be uncomfortable ; but I was not speaking of 
the question of your going back, that does not rest 
with you. The decision is entirely in the hands of 
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your guardian ; and, if he allows you to return to his 
family, you should be grateful to him, and not com- 
plain of any disagreeables attending your return. You 
must see this, Helena, do you not ? " 

" Yes," said Helena, « I will go." 

This was said in a very low tone, but Bertha 
smiled to see how Helena still thought it was a sort 
of concession on her part if she went back. 

"But," said she, "amongst those you expect to 
see again at Oakridge, you never mentioned my aunt. 
Are you uncertain how she will receive you ? " 

" i^To," said Helena, eagerly, the tears starting to 
her eyes ; " but I was thinking how kind she was to 
me the night I was so ill." 

" And how ungrateful you had been to her," said 
Miss Talbot, gravely. " Indeed, it is so ; she must 
feel deeply wounded ; but you must try to obtain her 
forgiveness, and show her that you are anxious to do 
better. Have you never wondered how we happened 
to be here this morning ? " 

" I scarcely thought about it," said Helena ; " but 
how was it ? Have you not been at ho — " home yet, 
she was going to say, but she changed it into " Oak- 
ridge yet ? " 
. Miss Talbot smiled at the change of words. She 
saw that Oakridge had been a home to Helena, 
although she would not allow it, and she answered, 
"No. We were to have reached Oakridge this 
evening ; but Captain EUersley, rather unexpectedly, 
was called to attend a meeting in this town, so we 
travelled all night that we might be here in time, and 
we have ordered a carriage at twelve o'clock, to take. 
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US home. It is not far from that hour now," she 
added, looking at her watch, " Captain Ellersley will 
soon be here." 

Helena sighed, and Miss Talbot resumed her work 
for a few minutes, when they were both rather startled 
by suddenly hearing Captain EUersley's voice in the 
passage. Helena half rose from her chair nervously. 

"My dear child," said Miss Talbot, laying her 
hand upon her arm, " you need not be afraid of my 
uncle. Ton must allow that he has great reason to 
be displeased with you ; but be patient, and show him 
that you are sorry." 

She had no time to say more, for Captain Ellersley 
entered the room. 

"Bertha," he said, "Mrs. Cheveleigh is in the 
town. Her husband told me so just now, and I 
thought that you would like to see her." 

"Oh, thank you, uncle!" cried Miss Talbot, her 
eyes sparkling with pleasure; "but where is she?" 

"At Smith's, the wool-shop," answered Captain 
Ellersley. " And she is still so far from strong that 
she intends to wait there until Cheveleigh is ready to 
return. She has the boy with her, little Waltw. I 
told Cheveleigh you would go to her at Smith's." 

Bertha made an eager step forward, then remem- 
bered Helena, and hesitated ; " I can see Bora after- 
wards, though; it is not as if many miles were to 
divide us," she added, with a smile. 

" Oh, you had better go to her now," said Cftptain 
Ellersley, " if you think you can find the way sdone. 
I have some papers to look over, and I will stay here 
tiil you come baek," 
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<< Very well, uncle," replied Bertha. " I ahall not 
be more than ten minutes, I dare say ; but it is so 
delightful to have this unexpected peep at Dora and 
her boy." 

Captain Ellersley held the door open for his niece, 
received her smiling nod of farewell, and then sat 
down at one end of the table, and, unrolling some 
papers that he held in his hand, was speedily 
engrossed iu them, and did not take the slightest 
notice of his companion. 

She, poor girl, had quite understood the little 
scruples that Miss Talbot and Captain Ellersley had 
had about leaving her alone ; and she felt humiliated 
at their want of confidence in her, but not so indig- 
nant as she would have been before her conversa^ 
tion with Miss Talbot. She was also painfully con- 
scious of her guardian's silence. Captain Ellersley 
had always had a kind, cheerful word for her, if he 
met her accidentally, or she was left alone with him at 
Oakridge, and she felt the difference. 

Yet, with inconsistency, much as she felt the silence 
burdensome, she dreaded his speaking still more. 
The examination of the papers did not last long ; they 
were finished, and put away in a small leather bag. 
Then Captain Ellersley got up, stirred the fire, walked 
to the window, whistled a bar or two of an air, — in 
short, seemed thoroughly uncomfortable. 

'' He is going to speak," thought Helena, with a 
quake, as he turned round again. But, no ; it was 
only to give another poke to the harmless fire, which 
was already burning as brightly as it could ; and then 
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he sat down in the chair opposite to Helena, nvho 
hardly knew where to hold her face. 

" I wish I had not gone away," thogght she — the 
first time that she had, in so many words, even to 
herself, acknowledged that she had done wrong. 
" They will never like me again. Oh ! how I wish" — 
but she was startled from her wishing by Captain 
EUersley jumping up again, and walking - to the 
window, where there certainly was not a fine pro- 
spect, as it only looked out into the inn-yard, upon 
a number of dirty carts and gigs, and an ostler or 
two busy with their work. 

Much as Helena wished for Miss Talbot's return, 
Captain EUersley did not seem to have wished it 
less ; for when, after about a quarter of an hour's 
absence, which had seemed four times as much, she 
made her appearance, he greeted her with alacrity, 
and rang for the carriage at once. 

Before many words had passed between Miss Talbot 
and her uncle, chiefly about the unlooked-for meeting 
with her old school-friend, the fly was ready. There 
was a little bustle of gathering up bags and parcels, 
then Captain EUersley offered his arm to Bertha, and 
for the first time looked at Helena. 

" Come, my dear," said Miss Talbot, holding out 
her hand ; and Helena, feeling extremely like a 
prisoner, went along with them, and, with cold polite- 
ness, was handed into the carriage by her guardian. 

The drive to Oakridge was not a long one, and the 
time passed quickly to Helena, for her thoughts were 
busy. Her companions talked, but she did not listen ;. 
she was trying to believe that she was actually going 
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back to Oakridge again, and she was thinking of what 
might meet her there, and of all the new ideas she had 
heard from Miss Talbot this morning. 

The first disturbance to her reverie was when they 
stopped at a turnpike-gate, and, looking out, she saw 
that they were passing through the scattered village 
where she had first asked her way, and, singularly 
enough, leaning oyer the turnstile beside the gate, in 
the same listless manner, was the very man whose 
directions she had followed. In a minute her face 
was covered with blushes, and she shrank back, not 
thinking how unlikely it was that the man should 
recognize in the young lady travelling in a post- 
carriage the tired girl that he had seen wandering 
alone the day before. 

But after they had passed this village, Helena looked 
out with much interest, recalling, as she passed each 
object, the events of yesterday, which seemed, indeed, 
a month ago. And soon she saw, with beating heart, 
that they were coming very near to the end of their 
short journey, and a few tears of agitation coursed down 
her cheeks. Although she was not aware of it, the 
conversation between her companions had ceased, and 
Miss Talbot had been watching her for some minutes. 
Her kind heart had been feeling much for Helena, 
and, as if .she could not resist the opportunity, she 
now said, — 

" Helena is very unhappy, uncle. She is sorry, I 
know, for having given you so much trouble. Will 
you not forgive her ? " 

Captain Ellersley's manner changed at once, and he 
said, stiffly, looking only at Bertha, — 
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" It is your aunt who will have had the most 
trouble, and it is from her that Helena must first 
obtain forgiveness." 

The tone was so hopeless and so cold, that Helena 
felt chilled to the heart, her tears stopped, and the 
pale face had all its old constrained expression by the 
time they reached the well-known iron gate — that gate 
which she had turned so cautiously only yesterday. It 
now flew wide open, and they seemed to drive only 
too rapidly up to the door, which was closed, for no 
one expected their arrival then. But it was not for 
long; in a moment Edith was out upon the step, 
and Marian not far behind. 

" It is papa and Bertha ! " cried Edith's delighted 
voice ; *' and there is Helena. Mamma ! mamma ! " 
she almost shrieked, '* here is Helena ! " and she ran 
back into the house to spread the news. 

Willie, Percy, and their little sister, had escaped 
from the nursery at the first sound, and they were 
now clapping their hands, and echoing Edith's joyful 
cry. But in the background stood Mrs. Ellersley, 
pale and agitated. She came forward to meet them ; 
and her husband, seeing that she could hardly stand, 
put her arm in his, and led — almost carried her into 
the library, where Bertha, escaping from the rapturous 
greetings of the children, followed them. » 

Then Edith and Marian flew to Helena, and whilst 
Edith put her arm round her, Marian relieved her of 
her bag ; and they both poured forth questions and 
information. 

" Oh, Helena ! where have you been ? Mamma 
has been so ill. We telegraphed for papa, and James 
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has been all over . Mamma thought you had 

fallen into the river ; but nurse said " 

" Hush, Edie ! you know you were not to repeat 
what nurse said. But did you go to meet them, 
Helena? How was it? Don't you like Bertha? 
Isn't she beautiful ? Let us come into the library. 
How tired you look, Helena." 

And this was the return she had dreaded. How 
much she had wronged them ! But Mrs. EUersley ! — - 
she had been ill. Helena yielded to the hand that 
led her to the library door ; but she durst not enter. 

"She won't come in, mamma," said Edith; and 
Mrs. EUersley's voice called her directly. Then she 
hesitated no longer; but without thinking of her 
guardian, who was sitting at her feet, or Bertha, who 
was standing near, Helena only saw the smile that 
encouraged her, and, yielding to the fulness of her 
heart, she rushed up to the couch, and threw her arms 
round Mrs. EUersley, who held her there some 
moments. 

And Helena had said that she had not a friend ! 
Captain EUersley, however, who did not quite under- 
stand or make allowance for the caprice that could 
give such pain one day and show such affection on the 
next, made a sign to his niece ; and she said at once, — 

" Now, Helena, come up stairs, and take off your 
things. Mrs. EUersley is not weU enough to bear 
much at present. When she is a little better, you 
wiU have more to say to her, I dare say." 

And Helena, feeling that, in spite of everything, 
she had returned to a welcome home, followed Miss 
Talbot up stairs. 

i2 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Up stairs everything seemed strangely familiar to 
her. As she passed near the nursery, there was the 
old sound — " Behave yourself, Master Willie ; aren't 
you ashamed of yourself?" — and she would fain have 
gone in and taken possession of the baby, as usual ; 
but she durst not face Mrs. Nurse, of all people ; and, 
besides. Miss Talbot was acting as a sort of constable, 
and went with her to her own little room, and only 
lefb her there with the request that she would staj 
until she came to fetch her. 

And once alone in her own little room, it did, 
indeed, seem a dream. She only wished that it were 
one, and that she could wake and find it gone ; for 
although Mrs. EUersley was so kind to her, she felt 
almost certain that her guardian would never forgive 
her. He had looked so very stern in the library ; and 
no wonder, Helena thought, when she had made 
Mrs. EUersley so ill. 

That was what she felt the most. During the 
evening, Captain EUersley took no notice whatever of 
her ; the servants, she felt, looked curiously at her ; 
the chUdren's thoughtless remarks several times called 
a deep- blush to her cheek, and made their father 
speak angrUy to them ; but more than aU, she was 
grieved to see how completely shaken Mrs. EUersley 
seemed to be, as she lay on the sofa, almost without 
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speaking, and depended entirely upon her niece for 
everything. 

And Bertha was at home directly. It seemed as 
if, before she came, there must have always been 
an empty place, which she now filled immediately. 
Without her, things would scarcely have gone 
smoothly that evening. But she was so kind and 
thoughtful. She checked Edith's thoughtlessness; 
she enlivened Marian ; and found occupation for both. 
She soothed her uncle, and spared Mrs. EUersley the 
least necessity for exertion; and, above all, she at 
once took charge of Helena, who felt, with some 
annoyance, that she was by no means at liberty to 
move about exactly as she pleased. 

Bessy did not come to help her when she went to 
bed, but Miss Talbot stayed with her for some time, 
and only left her with a strict injunction to the girls 
in the next room by no means to disturb her. 

The next morning it was worse. The excitement 
of the night before had passed away, and nothing but 
the unpleasantness remained. Mrs. EUersley had 
had a bad night, and could not come down to break- 
fast ; and this did not make Captain EUersley more 
talkative, or the rest more cheerful. 

Neither he nor Bertha addressed Helena, and she, 
of course, dared not speak a word. Gradually it had 
dawned upon Edith and Marian that Helena was in 
disgrace, and they regarded her with a sort of sympa- 
thizing curiosity. It was a relief when breakfast was 
over. Bertha left the room, saying that she must see 
her aunt, and the girls were following her, when 
Captain EUersley, in a voice unusually stern, said, — 
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" Wait ; I want to speak to you.*' 

"Both Helena and Marian stopped at the door ; but 
he said, ** It is Helena that I want ; you may go." 
And Marian departed, feeling a good deal of pity for 
Helena, for she had never seen her father look as he 
did now, except once, long ago, when he thought 
Ernest had told a lie. 

As for Helena herself, she trembled; but seeing 
that there was no avoiding the interview, she came 
back again, and stood before her guardian, who was 
on the hearth-rug with his back to the fire. 

"My niece Bertha tells me," he began, "that you 
are sorry for the trouble that you have given us ; but 
how am I to be sure of that ? You may do the same 
again, or, perhaps, even worse; and I cannot allow 
my wife to have the annoyance of such conduct, nor 
my house the disgrace of it. You must go to school ; 
and I hope that you will there learn to estimate the 
advantages of the home that you have given up." 

Helena turned very pale ; the idea of going to school 
had always been a horrible one to her, brought up 
alone, as she had been ; and she felt that Oakridge 
was already sufficiently precious to her. Perhaps her 
wretched aspect rather softened Captain EUersley, 
for he added, — 

" I am sorry to be obliged to act towards you in 
a manner that I never contemplated. We always 
meant to make you like one of our own children, as 
long as you remained with us. But since we cannot 
manage you, it would not be doing you justice to 
keep you here. I shall, therefore, take pains to find 
some school where the discipline is firm, and yet 
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where you may be well treated, until Sir John Bertram 
comes to join me in the care of you." 

Helena listened with an aching heart. She had 
been wishing to tell her guardian that she was sorry, 
but it might have seemed like trying to bribe him to 
let her stay ; now, however, that he spoke so decidedly, 
she might perhaps tell him without suspicion, and as 
he still remained silent, apparently expecting her to 
go away, she said, hurriedly, — 

** It is not because I am to go to school — ^but Miss 
Talbot was right. I know that I have done wrong, 
and I am very sorry. I shall never be happy again ; 
but I wish that you and Mrs. Ellersley would forgive 
me. 

The effort was great, and her guardian appreciated 
it, and said, in a changed voice, — 

" Mrs. Ellersley is indeed too kind to you, Helena ; 
you will not have much difficulty in obtaining her 
forgiveness ; only you must remember that she has 
been deeply wounded, and it is only from her extreme 
kindness towards you that she forgives so easily. As 
for myself, if you really feel that you have been 
wrong, and are sorry, I forgive you too ; and I hope 
that whilst you remain with us, we may have no 
further reason to be displeased with you. I ought 
perhaps to require your word that you will not try to 
leave us again. Can I trust you ?" 

" Indeed," said Helena, with a quivering lip ; 
•* you need not be afraid ! I would never leave you 
all my life if I could help it." And an involuntary 
sob showed how deeply she felt her words. 

"Well, my child," said Captain Ellersley, with 
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BomethiDg of his old manner, taking her hand, ** I 
will trust you. Tour poor father was my dearest 
friend. When we were in the army together we were 
like hrothers. He was the soul of honour. I should not 
like to distrust his child. You will not he so foolish 
again ! You will not disappoint our confidence ! I will 
trust you. Now I must leave you. Whilst you remain 
with us, you will he, like my girls, under Miss Talhot's 
charge, and it is my desire that you should he guided 
by her entirely. She will be a good friend to you, I 
know. You may tell her what I have said, and that 
now you are at liberty to join the others, or do what 
you like. I am going over to Cheveleigh, after I 
have seen my wife; and I shall not be back till 
evening. You can tell Ernest to come and meet 
me." And, after speaking thus kindly to her, Cap- 
tain Ellersley shook hands again, and then lefb his 
ward to relieve her various feelings by a flood of tears. 

Meanwhile Bertha was occupied up stairs, and 
Edith and Marian were together in the library, pity- 
ing Helena, and all anxiety, when, in the midst of 
their gossipping, in came Ernest, earlier than usual, 
and delightfully ignorant of all that had occurred. 
Both his sisters ran to meet him ; and both, in a tor* 
rent of words, attempted to make him understand 
the wonderful events of the last few days. 

"What now, girls? Gently. One at a time! 
Hold your tongue, Edie, and let me hear Marian 
first ! " were some of his vain attempts to procure a 
rational explanation ; but it was of no use, and at 
last his curiosity was so great that he let them tell 
him in the usual way, Edith pouring out the history, 
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and Marian contradictiDg every now and then, and 
putting in notes and additions. Bj this means he 
learned that Bertha had come ; that she was not a bit 
altered, except that she was more beautiful than ever ; 
that mamma was ill, so that she had not been able to 
come down to breakfast ; and that it was all because 
Helena had gone away by herself the day before yes- 
terday ; they didn't know how, or where she had gone 
to, and Bertha had not let them ask about it ; and 
that she had come back with papa and Bertha ; and 
that papa had been talking to her in the dining-room 
ever since breakfast ; and that he looked so strange 
they were quite frightened ; they thought he must be 
very angry with poor Helena. 

So far had they got, when Bertha came into the 
room ; and warm greetings were exchanged between 
the cousins. Then Ernest anxiously applied to her 
to know how his mother was ; " for," said he, " these 
girls talk so fast, that it is not easy to make anything 
out. They say mamma has been ill.'' 

" She has been rather overcome with anxiety during 
your papa's absence," said Bertha; ** but she is much 
better this morning, and I dare say that she will come 
down to dinner. She is dressing now." 

" But it was all about Helena, was it not. Bertha ?" 
said Edith. 

" Well, girls," said Ernest, before his cousin could 
reply, I can only say that, if what you say about 
Helena Bertram's going away be true, it is you that 
have driven her to it. And since you tell of her so 
eagerly, I will tell of you. Bertha shall be the judge. 
Would you believe it, Bertha, from the time that 
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poor girl came, they have done nothing but bully her 
— that is to say, if they were not quarrelling between 
themselves, they made sides against her. No wonder 
if she was miserable.'* 

" Is this true ?" said Bertha, with a sorrowful look, 
turning to the girls. 

"No, Bertha,'* said Marian, beginning to cry a 
little ; whilst Edith for once had nothing to say, but 
looked hot and red. " No, Bertha ; but that is 
always the way that Ernest has been going on.'* 

" Now Bertha, listen," continued Ernest ; " was this 
fair ? Suppose Helena had a book they wanted to 
read ; one of them would say to the other, * Have you 
seen so-and-so ?* and pretend to be looking for it, 
although they knew where it was well enough." 

" Unladylike, Marian ; I am ashamed of you !" burst 
from Miss Talbot's lips, whilst Ernest continued — 

" Then Helena would put down the book, curl up 
her lip scornfully, and walk out of the room ; but she 
had not shut the door before they would burst out 
laughing, and imitate her." 

" It was only once, Ernest,'* cried Edith, in rather 
a piteous tone; "and she knew that Marian was 
reading it.** 

" Another time,** said Ernest, without seeming to 
listen to her — " another time they were all walking in 
the garden, when nurse brought baby out. They ran 
to her, and she held out her hands to Helena ; so, of 
course, Marian was mad with jealousy, and she cried 
out, * Tou have no right to take her ; she is our sister.' 
Such babies themselves ! I am ashamed to tell you 
these things, Bertha; and I was ashamed of my 
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sisters. Fancy their mimicing her proud way of say- 
iDg, *I don't choose;* or, 'That is mine;' and if 
mamma made her first in any way, could you believe 
it, Marian was vexed. I don't wonder she went 
away," and as Ernest said this in the most indignant 
manner, he turned round angrily, and walked away 
to the window. 

Bertha had sat down beside the table, and was 
leaning her head upon her hand, but she did not 
speak. 

" She has come back now, Ernest," said Edith, still 
in a pleading tone ; " and we will never be unkind to 
ber again, will we, Marian ? I never used to mean, 
but I forgot." 

"Where is she now, then?" said 'Ernest, turning 
quickly round. 

" She is in the dining-room with papa," said Edith. 
*^ She is not to speak to us, scarcely ; and Bertha has 
been always with her till now." 

" Shame !" cried Ernest, indignantly. 

" No, Ernest," said Bertha, raising her head at last. 
'' You must remember that your papa has reason to 
be angry with her. She has shown a strangely wilful 
spirit ; and she has acted towards your mamma in a 
way that must have displeased him greatly. She is, 
besides, in some things thoughtful beyond her age, 
and she ought to have known better. However miicb 
she may have suffered from my cousins' treatment of 
her" — and Bertha spoke very sorrowfully, — " she has 
shown her great need of a submissive spirit, and she 
must be taught it. Prom what I hear now, I cannot 
but think that your father's decision is a just one; 
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and that since she cannot be made happy here, she 
had better go to school." 

"To school!" echoed both the girls. "Oh! 
Bertha!" whilst Ernest muttered something that 
sounded like a respectful smothering of his former 
exclamation. 

"Then where is she now?" continued he, impa- 
tiently : " left all alone, I suppose, as usual." 

" No ; papa is with her," replied Edith. 

" That he is not," saidEmest; " he has gone to shoot 
at Cheveleigh. The servants told me as I came in." 

" She is alone, then," said Bertha. " I will bring 
her here ; but now, pray, Ernest, do not say anything 
that may encourage her to rebel against your papa's 
decision. As for you, Edith and Marian, I will ask 
you to be kind to her during the very short time that, 
she may have to remain near you." 

" Oh ! Bertha, I am sure we never meant " they 

began ; but Bertha had already gone, and they were 
left to the tender mercies of their indignant brother. 

When Bertha went into the dining-room, Helena 
was not there ; and, in some anxiety, she proceeded 
to seek her up stairs. To her great relief, Helena 
was only in her own room, sitting in her favourite 
position, with her elbow resting on the window-sill. 
She started up at the first sound of Miss Talbot's 
entrance. 

" I thought you were in the dining-room all this 
time," said Bertha, " with Captain Ellersley." 

"No; he has gone to Cheveleigh. I came here 
because he said that I might go where I liked," 
answered Helena, with rather a defiant air. 
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" What do you mean, my dear ? " said Bertha, a little 
anxious, from Helena's way of expressing herself, as 
to the result of the interview between her angry uncle 
and his wilful ward. 

^* I was to tell you so," said Helena. '* It is all 
right," she added, with a half-smile. '* You need not 
be frightened. Do you care so much for what I do ? 
You seemed to be afraid that I had been doing some- 
thing wrong again." 

'* You shall ask me that again, when you know me 
better," answered Bertha. 

" Perhaps I shall never do that," said Helena ; " I 
am going to school. Captain EUersley thinks I must 
want to go, when I left Oakridge of my own accord. 
That is natural, is it not ? And he thinks that as I 
cannot be managed here, I had better go to some one 
who can control me better. That is sensible, is it 
not ? So I shall perhaps soon be gone." 

" It is not natural, my dear child, to hear you talk- 
ing in this way about it," said Bertha, kindly ; *' but 
it is a disagreeable subject. Do not let us dwell upon 
it to-day. We have other things to do." 

'^ Let me tell you something that is not disagreeable, 
then ! " said Helena. " 1 begged my guardian to for- 
give me, and he has done so ; and he says, too, that 
Mrs. EUersley will be only too ready to do the same." 

" That is good news, indeed ! " said Bertha, smiling ; 
" and I may tell you, Helena, that when my uncle 
once says he will forgive, he will also soon forget ; 
you have only to show him that you are sincere." 

*' And I am to tell you also," continued Helena, 
speaking still in the same constrained and almost 
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bitter way, " that I may join the others, and do what 
I like; so I suppose I may stay here. I will go 
down, though, if you say I must." 

" I will not say you must, my dear," said Bertha* 
" Do not fancy that I shall be less indulgent than 
your guardian, to-day, at least. But do you know that 
Ernest has come, and he wishes to see you." 

"Oh! does he know?" cried Helena. "I cannot 
see him?" 

" He knows :" said Bertha ; " but you need not be 
afraid of meeting him. He has just been speaking 
most kindly of you." 

" Ernest always has been kind," said Helena ; " but 
what will he think of me ? " 

" As I said before, my dear," replied Bertha, " the 
consequences of your conduct will be grievous to you 
in many ways ; but the bearing these things patiently 
will show that you are really sorry. It seems as if I 
were always lecturing you ; but I am your governess." 

"I wish I were never to have any other," said 
Helena, bluntly. " I will do anything you tell me. 
I want to be told. I hate myself." 

" There are many things that I could tell you," said 
Miss Talbot, gravely. " If you like, I will sit down 
beside you, and tell you some things now. I will tell 
you that you are a Christian, a member of Christ ; and, 
however you may hate the sin that cleaves to you, 
you must not hate yourself, for whom Christ died. 
You have been called to be one of a pure and holy- 
people, of whom your Saviour is the Head. He looks 
tenderly upon you, grieving for your sin. He calls 
upon you to take up your cross — the trials that lie 
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before you from youth to age, — and bids you bear 
tbem in His name. His grace will help you; His 
strength will hold you, for you are His. But you 
must throw off your sins. Leave your selfishness, 
lay down your pride. Live not unto yourself, but 
unto Him that bought you with a dreadful price ; and 
let every day see you striving to become more pleas- 
ing in His sight.'' 

''I am not His," cried Helena, speaking passion- 
ately. " Tou do not know how different I am from 
what .you are speaking of. Sometimes when I was at 
church I used to wish that I was like the other people, 
— they seemed to be praying all together, — and I did 
not feel as if 1 belonged to them, except when I wanted 
some things very much, and when my papa was ill ; 
but I often wished that I could be different." 

" Tou did belong to them," said Miss Talbot, deeply 
shocked at poor Helena's loneliness. " That is one of 
the blessings of going to church, that you can feel 
that you are making one of a large family, a great 
household gathered together in one name, the children 
of God, telling Him all their wants, praising Him for 
all their blessings, listening to the teaching of His 
word. Like one voice, this worship rises up to 
heaven, where it is offered by the Lord. Dear Helena, 
you must have felt like a ship without a rudder, when 
the storms of trouble came around you ; and like the 
tendrils of a creeping plant, when the stem they clung 
to has been ruthlessly cut down. No wonder that 
you were unhappy. But you need be so no longer ; 
you have but to realize the truths that I have re- 
peated to you, and then to enter upon the work that 
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is before you. It is the work of a lifetime, but it 
is a glorious work. Will you not begin with it at 
once ? " 

" I will," said Helena ; and her heart bounded as 
she spoke. It seemed as if she had found what she 
had been long looking for. She seized it eagerly, and 
at that moment there was no great act of self-denial, 
no extraordinary burden of endurance, that she would 
not have taken up with almost gladness. Well would 
it be for her if the spirit was enduring, and would 
sustain her against the Lilliputian enemies that attack 
the Christian soldier every day. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

It was with a fervent wish that such might be the 
case with Helena, that Miss Talbot, after kissing her 
affectionately, said, — 

" I must go now, my dear. When you like, come 
to us in the library," — and left the room. 

She had scarcely been gone five minutes, when 
Bessy came to say, " Please, Miss Bertram, my mis- 
tress will be glad to see you in her dressing-room," 
and with a lighter step than had been hers for 
many a month, she sprang up directly to obey the 
summons. 

She was crossing the top of the staircase, when she 
was startled by a voice calling out, &om the hall 
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below, — " Halloo, Helena, is that you P " and she was 
obliged to go half-way down to meet Ernest, who 
shook hands warmly with her. But she was covered 
with blushes and confusion, and, though glad to 
have the meeting with Ernest over, she made it as 
short as possible, by stammering out, " Your mamma 
wants me, — I must go," and ran up stairs again in 
a minute. 

Mrs. Ellersley was lying on the sofa in her dressing- 
room, with little Louisa, happily playing with her doll, 
coiled up at one end of it. She held out her hand 
when Helena came in, and bade her ^' good morning," 
with a kiss. 

" I sent for you my dear," she said, " because I 
scarcely saw you yesterday, and, besides, I wanted 
you to hold this scarlet wool for me." 

" Oh yes, ma'am," said Helena, taking the skein of 
wool. " Tou are very kind to me, and I am very, 
very sorry for having grieved you. Will you forgive 
me?" 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Ellersley, gently 
kissing her again, " do not say any more about it. I 
am sure you intend to be a good girl now. Captain 
Ellersley thinks so too. I was truly glad to hear 
him ; for he was very angry with you, my dear, and 
it certainly was wrong of you, and I am afraid we 
had not made you happy, when you could think of 
leaving us in that way." 

"Oh no, ma'am!" cried Helena, "it was very 
wicked of me ; but I know now how much I loved 
you, and I hope that I shall never trouble you again." 

" Well, well, my dear," replied Mrs. Ellersley, 

K 
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*' jou must trj to be more gentle. I think you are a 
little too violent eometimes ; yet you must believe 
that I love you dearly, and now that Bertha has 
come, I dare say that we shall go on very nicely. 
How do you think that you shall like my dear 
niece ? " 

Helena's answer was quite warm enough to satisfy 
Mrs. Ellersley, and they doon fell into a quiet talk 
about buying wools and winter shopping, and the 
baby, until Helena felt quite comfortable. But, in 
the midst, they were interrupted by the rather roisy 
entrance of Mr. Ernest, who saluted his mother 
quickly, and then began, in playful anger, to reproach 
them, — 

*^ Now, really, mamma and Helena, this is too bad 
— keeping me down stairs with the idea that you were 
not visible, and here I find you holding a solemn 
conclave." 

" Holding red wool you mean, Ernest," said Helena ; 
and, as this was the nearest approach to witticism 
that Helena had ever made in the house, Ernest 
laughed so loud, that Louy laughed too, and, draw- 
ing Ernest's attention towards her, he seized her in 
his arms, and began such a series of whimsical 
gambols with her, that Helena laughed until she 
could not hold the wool steady, and Mrs. Ellersley 
declared that she would turn them all out of the 
room. Then Ernest remembered the errand that he 
had come up stairs for, and said, — 

"Mamma will you let Helena off? We want to 
walk to the Bed Point this morning. Jennings tell^v 
me that there are still a few nuts left upon the : 
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busbes there, and I have coaxed Bertha to leave her 
unpacking and go with us. Tou will come, won't 
you, Helena ?" 

" Tes, thank you," said Helena, ** unless you would 
let me stay with you," she added, turning to Mrs. 
EUersley ; " I should like it just as well." 

"No, my dear," answered Mrs. EUersley, "the 
walk will do you good, and I had rather be quiet 
until dinner-time. Only ask Bertha to send me 
iny knitting-needles, and the book of patterns, that 
I left on one of the tables in the drawing-room, I 
think." 

" I know — I saw them," said Helena ; and the last 
round of wool being wound off her hands, she was 
flying away, when she nearly ran against Bertha, who 
was just entering the room. 

She had come to arrange for her aunt's comfort, 
and to ask if she would not like one of the girls to 
stay with her; but Mrs. EUersley gave the same 
answer that she had done to Helena, and she added, 
"I have been telling Helena so just now. She 
wanted to stay with me. I am quite glad. Bertha, 
to see how much happier she looks this morning. 
Tou have no idea how silent and miserable she is 
sometimes." 

" Poor girl," said Bertha. " Her mind is relieved 
by the kind way in which you have all received her 
back again. I have been endeavouring this morning 
to drive away some of her morbid fancies, and I am 
quite pleased to see how much more cheerful she is. 
We cannot expect that she will be able all at once to 
keep up this more rational frame of mind ; but she 

£2 
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is a dear, loveable girl, and I hope, in time, to see 
her both good and happj/' 

Ernest here made an observation in a Ipw, 
grumbling tone, which sounded like, "If the girls 
only let her alone ;" but his cousin took no notice of 
it ; for she did not wish her aunt to be annoyed by 
hearing of her daughter's unkind conduct to the 
stranger. 

She had, however, taken the opportunity of Ernest's 
being up stairs to speak very seriously to Edith and 
Marian themselves about it. They scarcely needed 
to be convinced that they had behaved in an ill-bred 
and most unkind manner; they acknowledged it, 
and said that they would apologize to Helena ; but 
they were much depressed when Bertha told them 
that it would be some time before she could regard 
them as she had done before. 

They did not, however, forget their voluntary pro- 
mise, and, for once, Marian was spokeswoman ; and, 
when Helena came down, prepared for her walk, she 
said, in her most pleasant way, — 

" Helena, we are very sorry that we did not try 
to make you happier, but will you be friends with ua 
now ? " 

And Helena was so touched by Marian's unexpected 
apology, that she spoke in return more freely than 
she had ever done before, and, when Bertha came 
down stairs, the trio were conversing in the greatest 
harmony. 

It was rather a relief to Helena to find that their 
walk was to lie in quite a different direction from the 
one that she had trod so painfully two days before. 
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They turned away from the high road almost imme- 
diately, and Ernest led them by the most unfre- 
quented route, through a very wild part of the country, 
up some steep hills, until they reached a high moor- 
land, from which Helena fancied that she could trace 
some of the points of her weary journey. 

After walking briskly against the mountain breeze 
for some distance, they came to the edge of the rocky 
cliff, from which they overlooked a moat romantic 
glen. The ground sloped suddenly from the ridge 
upon which they stood, and rose as steeply at the 
other side, forming a deep and narrow valley, at the 
bottom of which the river flowed rather rapidly over 
a rocky bed. The sides of the valley wei«e thickly 
wooded with trees, now almost leafless ; the yews alone 
were green ; and the prospect might have been dreary, 
but for the bright blue sky, against which the dark 
gray cliffs stood out so sharply, and but for the life 
that running water always gives to a scene. 

" Now," said Ernest, " who will go with me ? Tou 
see that long flat piece of green, half-way down the 
wood? That is where the hazel-bushes grow; we 
can reach it easily ; come along." 

** I rather doubt the easiness," said Miss Talbot ; 
^however, let us try ;" and, following Ernest's lead, 
they made their way bravely through the underwood, 
until they reached a scarcely-trodden path that led 
them to the cleared place that Ernest had pointed out 
to them. 

Here the cliffs rose to a great height above their 
heads, bare and rugged, except where, from the 
<^evices, a mountain-ash or alder grew, or a creeping 
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plant threw its now withering tendrils over the brown 
surface of the rock. Some brilliant clusters of bright 
red berries on one of these small trees attracted the 
attention of the girls, and thej begged of Ernest to 
try and pluck them some ; but he was too much 
interested in the pursuit of his own game to attend 
to them, and from a little distance he soon summoned 
them in a voice of great delight, for he had found one 
bush, standing almost alone, which was really covered 
with clusters of beautiful, ripe, brown nuts, whilst 
the ground beneath was strewed with them. 

" Ah ! Bertha," said Ernest, when they had reached 
the place, " you laughed at my great bag ; but do you 
not think now that I shall fill it well ?" 

They might have laughed at him before, but now 
they helped him 'with right goodwill; and the bag 
was soon quite filled, and their pockets too, and yet 
there were nuts upon the tree that Ernest was very 
unwilling not to take. But Bertha's watch declared 
that they had no more time ; and the difficulty of 
carrying any more home in part reconciled the 
ardent nut-hunter to the necessity of leaving some 
behind. 

" I have plenty, however," he said, by way of comr 
forting himself, "for both home and school. Papa 
must have some ; he is fond of nuts, I know ; and I 
shall present a few to Mr. Barnard ; the rest will be 
relished by our fellows on Monday night, as we sit 
round my study fire. But you were saying something 
about berries. There are some glorious bunches ^ 
catch them Edith." 

In a minute he had climbed up an uneven rock. 
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and raised himself so that he could reach the branches 
that were the most loaded with the scarlet fruit, and 
after breaking off four of the finest — one for each, that 
there might be no quarrelling — he swung himself 
down again, and they prepared to retrace their steps. 

It was a famous scramble up the wood again, and 
without the aid of Ernest to hold back the boughs, 
and to lend a helping hand, they could scarcely have 
managed it. But they did reach the top at last, and 
once upon the level moorland again, where they could 
go on smoothly, Ernest amused them greatly by pull- 
ing out of his pocket a pair of nut-crackers, with 
which he proceeded to crack some of the finest for his 
companions, and politely handed them at the same 
time a pill-box full of salt. 

They all laughed heartily, whilst they enjoyed the 
nuts, and Edith teased him for having so counted his 
chickens before they were hatched. 

Ernest began to defend himself, and maintained 
that he had received such authentic information about 
the existence of the nuts as justified him in making 
every preparation for the gathering of them ; and, 
furthermore, that even if he had not been certain that 
he should find some, still it was prudent to be ready 
in case he did. 

"Like the Scotch before the battle of CuUoden, 
when they had their pipers ready to celebrate the 
victory that they never gained," said Marian. 

" An old wife's story," said Ernest, rather contemp- 
tuously, " like most of the facts in your histories ; but 
if they had won, how vexed they would have been if 
the PaBan of victory could not have been sounded. Is 
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it not better, Bertha, to be prepared for either good 
luck or bad P " 

" In one sense it is," replied his cousin. " We 
should be prepared, by good habits and fixed principles, 
for whatever may befall us ; but remember, Ernest, 
that what you call good or bad .luck is generally only 
another name for the result of thoughtlessness or of 
the reverse. A lucky person is usually one who has 
striven carefully for the object he had in view, and 
has made the most of his opportunities." 

" At that rate, then. Bertha," sad Ernest, " a person 
who tries hard will always get what he wants." 

" It is generally the case," said Bertha ; '' and it is 
a great encouragement to labour hard in whatever 
you have been called to do, that it is so ordered. The 
principal thing to mind is, that the object we strive for 
fihould be lawful and well-pleasing in the sight of 
God ; then we may always hope that our labour will 
be blessed, and our object gained, though it may not 
be always exactly in the way in which we had ex- 
pected." 

'^ But if it is a bad object, Bertha ? Napoleon, for 
instance — he wished for power, and he strove for it 
from his youth ; he did all kinds of wicked things to 
compass it, yet he got what he wanted." 

" You are not the first, my dear Ernest," answered 
Bertha, " who has marvelled at such things as these. 
You know King David, many thousand years ago, 
said, ' I have seen the wieked flourish like a green 
l>ay-tree.* He looked again, and it was gone. The 
wonderful suceess of Napoleon— the way in which his 
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majestic intellect was allowed to serve him, until he 
had raised himself above the nations — may encourage 
us to work, to improve our time and talents ; but the 
sight of Buonaparte at St. Helena, upon the barren, 
rocky island, suffering, dying, a prisoner, alone, this 
may warn us that we must not work for ourselves 
entirely, — that it is in a higher service that our talents 
must be used, else the fame that we have reached, or 
the riches that we have heaped up, may crumple in 
our hands like this piece of rotten wood, and leave 
nought but useless dust behind.** 

" Well,** said Ernest, " at any rate, boys at school 
haven*t much to do with such things. They work 
hard to get the prize, or to please their father, or 
because they would get thrashed if they didn*t, — not , 
that I believe getting thrashed ever made a boy get a 
prize, if he hadn*t it in him without, — but I mean, they 
don*t think about improving their talents, or — that 
kind of thing, you know, Bertha.** 

" Yet Napoleon, when he was but a boy at school,** 
said his cousin, " began the course he meant to run. 
You remember the snow-ball fights and the mimic 
battles. And the Christian school-boy should begin as 
soon. It is a nobler course than Napoleon*s that he 
has to run, and a higher prize that he may look for. 
He has to spread holiness and to do good, and every 
action of his daily life may send him further on that 
coarse, and nearer to that prize. The idle, whim 
denied, the angry answer crushed, the earnest work- 
ing at what he is told to do, the turning away 
from evil in every shape, because he is a Christian, — 
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these are the means by which the school-boy trains 
himself for his work, and prepares himself for the 
great battle of life." 

" I would not have killed Marat, if I had been 
Napoleon," said Edith, who had been wearied with 
the long, serious conversation, and had been walking 
apart for some time, but had now come back to deliver 
this observation. 

They all laughed. 

" You Napoleon ! " cried Ernest ; " a pretty em- 
peror you would make ! Come, here is another nut, 
easier to crack than the one we have had in our hands 
80 long." 

Edith protested that she had not seen a nut since just 
after they left the wood, and Ernest proceeded to 
explain to her the difference between a hazel-nut 
and a metaphysical nut. Edith stared and listened, 
and finally laughed, and by that time they had reached 
their own gate, and the deep bell of the Bathurst 
clock was striking their dinner-hour. 

Mrs. Ellersley, when she saw the nuts, thought 
they had done wonders to be at home in such good 
time; and, to their great joy, she dined with them, 
and gladly listened to their adventures. 

In the afternoon Ernest called upon his sisters and 
Helena to go with him to the village to make certain 
purchases that were necessary to the success of some 
experiments that he intended to try out of his new 
book of chemistry ; but Helena was tired, her ankle 
was weak, and it was decreed that she should lie still 
in the library, and be quiet until evening. Helena' 
thought herself quite able, at least, to stroll in the 
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garden with Mrs. Ellersley, but Bertha said " De- 
cidedly not," and Helena never attempted to resist, 
but was grateful for the ^* Amy Herbert " that Miss 
Talbot brought her from her book-shelves. 

In due time the party came back from the village, 
with little brown-paper parcels, and bottles of dan- 
gerous liquids. Ernest was full of grumbling; he 
had not been able to get half the things he wanted, 
and it was a great chance that he could show any- 
thing at all to-night : however, he retired with what 
he had into his own little room, and admitted only 
Edith, as his assistant. 

Willie, of course, was not allowed to go in ; but he 
was in a high state of excitement, and rushed often 
into the library with reports of what Ernest was 
doing, information gleaned by standing on tiptoe in 
the middle of a bed of winter spinach in the kitchen 
garden, and thus peeping in at Ernest's window. 

It was with some difficulty that they were all 
assembled for tea, and then Bertha had positively to 
vefuse to make any for the young gentleman and 
Edith, unless they would first perform some sort of 
toilet; for in their new-born scientific ardour they 
had made their appearance with rough heads, and 
]bands much the worse for acids and various kinds of 
dirt. 

As soon as tea was over, Ernest disappeared alone, 
and Edith waited with fidgety impatience for the 
summons to the performance. This was brought at 
last by Willie, who rushed in to say that all was 
xeady. He did not exactly know what was ready; but 
that did not diminish his pleasure in the announce* 
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ment. *^ Come, mamma, and all of you, and see,*' he 
cried ; and Ernest followed more quietly, and modestly 
said that there was nothing worth their looking at, 
he was afraid, for he had been able to get so few 
materials ; but he was just going to try a little 
experiment or two in the hall. 

So of course they all felt obliged to go, and waited 
in the hall whilst Ernest was making his final arrange- 
ments ; and Willie, with great glee, was obeying 
Ernest*s command to put out the lights, by mounting 
on the banister and blowing out the lamp, and then 
shutting the library door, so as to leave them in total 
darkness. 

Then began the little experiments, many of which 
will no doubt be familiar to those of our young 
readers ^ho have been pleased to watch the wonders 
that may be done by joining different chemical 
substances together, or by using instruments for 
separating the different matters with which other sub- 
stances are formed. There was the producing sparks 
from brown paper, successful every time, and show- 
ing well in the complete darkness ; and a very pretty 
exhibition of a beautiful column of flame, springing 
up in a moment from a wine-glass containing acid. 
There was another experiment, but it did not go off 
so well ; and they were watching the progress of it 
anxiously, when the click of the hall door was heard, 
and silly Edith, thinking of some stories of burglars 
that she had been listening to in the nursery, and 
forgetting that thieves do not generally walk in at the 
house-door, in the middle of the evening, screamed 
outf '< Oh ! here are robbers ! O dear ! '* and clang 
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to her next neighbour, who happened to be Helena 
and, for an instant, the panic spread amongst them, 
and Master Willie, who was not celebrated for bravery, 
hid himself in his mamma's gown and trembled. 

But their fears were soon dispelled, when the 
familiar voice of Captain EUersley exclaimed, — 

" What is all this ? Has anything happened ? 
What is the matter?" 

No wonder that he had been a little alarmed by 
bearing a scream as he entered, and by finding all his 
family gathered in the hall, without a light, and where 
a very peculiar kind of odour prevailed. But they 
laughed now, and the matter was soon explained. 

" It was only Edith, papa ; she is so silly," said the 
hero Willie ; but he was not attended to. 

Ernest was anxious to tell his papa how successful 
he had been in his experiments, and a light was 
called for. 

Willie immediately ran for the library lamp, but 
was fortunately stopped in time by Bertha^ who gave 
him a candle in its place ; and they all went to have 
a peep into Ernest's den, where brown paper, pieces 
of tin, bottles, jars, messes of every kind, and bad 
smells abounded. 

Here his papa began to explain to him how it was 
that he had failed in the last experiment, and to give 
him some useful hints ; but few of the others were 
sufficiently interested to remain, and they went back 
shivering to the library fire. 

Helena had felt very nervous when she heard her 
guardian's voice, recalling so strongly her half-for- 
gotten troubles, and she felt uncertain how he would 
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speak to her ; but, as be was going to show Ernest 
something, he wanted to put his hat and gloves out 
of the way, and his eyes falling upon her, he said, just 
in his old way, '' Oh, Helena, put these on the table 
for me, will you ?" and, with a thrill of pleasure, she 
felt that he had forgiven her, and obeyed him with 
alacrity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Heeb is a note for you, Bertha," said Captain 
EUersley, when he joined them in the library. " I 
had almost forgotten it, although I promised Mrs. 
Cheveleigh it should be delivered without fail." 

" I expected a message from her, with the name of 
a piece of music that I asked her about yesterday," 
said Bertha, as she took the note ; but it was longer 
than she expected, and it ran as follows : — 

" Deabest Bebtha, — I write to you in your capa- 
city of governess. My dear, I have not yet got over 
the astounding piece of news you gave me yesterday. 

"The beautiful and accomplished Miss Talbot to 
leave the world, and devote herself to the education 
of a parcel of children — girls I mean, I like boys — 
it is incredible. If she had become a nun, it would 
scarcely have been more wonderful. In earnest, Berta 
mia, I think that it is too great a sacrifice. If they 
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had all been little boys, now, like my Walter, — but 
girls, faugh! I should have thought you had had 
enough of them at school. "Well, I will be serious 
for once, as I used to promise you so often, you dear 
old mentor ; so listen to me. I am going to celebrate 
the coming of age, that is the first birthday of my 
boy. I know that he will quite enjoy it, and I want 
you to come, and I want all the little Ellersleys ; but 
you must give the whole day to me, — next Thursday 
it is, and the young ones can come at six o'clock to 
the party. My compliments to Mrs. Ellersley, and I 
hope she will allow you to come (this is intended to 
pique you, ma chere), and of course I include the 
joung ward in the invitation ; and please make all 
this sound rational and respectful in the ears of your 
good aunt. 

" I am so enchanted at the idea of your having 
come to live so near to us, that you must excuse my 
writing a great deal of nonsense to you just at first. 
— Ever yours, my dearest Bertha, most affectionately, 

" Doha Cheveleigh." 

** It is a long note, I think," said Mrs. Ellersley, as 
Bertha turned to the last page of the sheet of pink, 
perfumed paper. 

Bertha's face had been very serious whilst she read, 
but it relaxed into a smile as she replied, — 

" This reminds me of the notes that I used to have 
from dear Dora during the holidays. She is not 
much less a wild school-girl than she was tlien, I 
think." 

"No; Cheveleigh spoils her," remarked Captain 
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Ellersley. " He is so charmed with her pretty ways 
and humours, that he can see no folly in her." 

" Oh, not folly, uncle," said Bertha ; " Dora is only 
gay and childish." 

" Well," replied her uncle, " she seems to make a. 
very fair mother, I will say that for her. And what 
does she say to you, Bertha P Something about a 
party, is it not ? " 

" Yes," said Bertha ; " Mrs. Cheveleigh invites all 
the children to a birthday party on Thursday even- 
ing. It is in honour of little Walter." 

" It is very kind of her, my dear," said Mrs. Ellers- 
ley ; " but I scarcely know what to say. All of them, 
that is impossible, and they might get cold. What do 
you think, Arthur ? " — to her husband. 

" Oh no, mamma," put in Edith, who was listening, 
eagerly to the discussion; " pray, let us all go." 

" I do not think they would take cold," said Captain 
Ellersley ; *^ and Mrs. Cheveleigh seemed quite bent 
upon it, but I could give her no decided answer." 

"You are invited, too, my dear; are you not?" 
said Mrs. Ellersley to Bertha. 

"Yes," replied her niece; "Dora wants me to 
spend the whole day with her ; but that is out of the 
question. We cannot, however, send an answer until 
Monday morning, so there is time to consider the 
matter." 

" Yes, that will be the best way," said Mrs. 
Ellersley. " I suppose the children would like to 
go?" 

"Oh yes, mamma!" cried Edith and Marian.- 
" Mrs. Cheveleigh gives such delightful parties. You 
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remember, Ernest, last New-Year's Eve ? Oh, Bertha, 
you would have liked it ! "—and they launched into a 
number of animated recollections of dancing, charades, 
and Christmas-trees, and Ernest declared that he 
would try to get leave from Mr. Barnard, and go with 
them. It was a little drawback to their anticipations 
to see that Bertha was looking grave, and an idea 
darted into their minds that perhaps she did not 
intend them to go ; but, surely she would not pre- 
vent them. However, they had to go to bed without 
heaoring the decision, and it was not until Monday 
morning that they knew their fate. 

Helena had heard so much about the expected 
pleasures of the party, that she was almost as anxious 
as the rest to go ; and listened eagerly when Mrs. 
Ellerdey, just as they were finishing breakfast, said, 
in rather an unpromising voice, — 

''Now, Arthur, will you tell the children what 
you have decided about their going to Cheveleigh on 
Thursday/* 

"* That they shall not go ! " said Captain Ellersley, 
shortly. ** I think that Marmn and Edith must be 
&ware now that I know how they have been behaving 
lately. I certainly think that they do not merit such 
an indulgence. You will decline it, Bertha, as fair as 
the children are concerned." 

Marian held her head down, and Helena sat 

stiffly; but Edith cried,— " Oh ! papa " in a 

tone of the greatest disappointment ; but the manner 
in which she was told that not another word would 
be heard upon the subject, waa sufficient, and all 
were silent until they were summoned by Miss 

L 
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Talbot into the library, which was, for the present^ 
to be entirely their schoolroom. Here, by degrees, 
they got over their disappointment, and as their 
cousin deprived herself also of the pleasure of goings 
they could scarcely complain ; but it was long before 
they liked to mention it, or to think of the reason 
why they were not allowed to go to the birthday 
party at Gheveleigh Manor. 

The regular work under their cousin Bertha, the 
girls soon found to be a very different thing from the 
desultory lessons that they had been in the habit of 
doing lately, over which their mamma had daily 
mourned. Bertha allowed of no interruptions, and 
no lazy excuses. At first, Edith would jump up in 
the middle of a sum, and run to the window to kiss 
her hand to baby, as she passed to go out walking ; 
or, if she heard her papa's voice in the hall, she would 
run out to see if he wanted anything, or to tell him 
where she thought he would find mamma. But Misa 
Talbot soon put a stop to this kind of trifling ; and 
when Marian grew tired of a di£Scult exercise, or a 
drawing that would not come straight, and began, in 
her old way, to be pettish, or to complain of a head- 
ache, at first she was hurt to find that no pity waa 
shown to her ; but in time she was ashamed to try 
the experiment. 

In fact, as the girls confided to Ernest, at the end 
of the second week, it was just as bad as having a real 
governess. "Bertha is so dreadfully strict," said 
Edith, " she won't let us do anything but what she 
orders ; and she is so cross at the least thing." 
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" Ob, Edith !" said Helena, joining the discussion, 
" she is not cross — only sorry." 

" You may say so," said Marian, quickly, " because 
Bertha has never once scolded you ; and you have 
not half the hard things to do that I have, although 
you are older." 

" My lessons are just as hard to me as yours are," 
retorted Helena, " because I have never done some of 
the things before." 

This was true, for Helena's education had been so 
peculiar, that whilst in some branches, such as writing 
and arithmetic, she was far beyond the others, yet in 
the more feminine accomplishments she had to begin 
at the beginning, like a little child ; and this. Bertha 
considered, was in itself a trial to so womanly a girl. 

" Well, but, Marian," said Edith, who was begin- 
ning always to take Helena's part, and thus often 
aggravated Marian's jealousy, " you know on Thurs- 
day — but I will tell you, Ernest, how it was, and you 
shall be the judge. You know the old piano in 
mamma's dressing-room?" 

" Oh, Edith, pray do not ! " interrupted Helena. 

" Now, Edie, 1 am not going to have any of your 
tales, if Helena does not like it. Hold your tongue," 
said Ernest. 

^'But just for you to see if Bertha favours her. 
May I not, Helena ?" 

" Well, I don't care, then," said Helena, blushing 
a good deal, though, and setting herself to the task of 
putting her writing-desk in order. 

" Listen, Ernest, then," continued Edith. " Helena 
l2 
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bad ta praetise on that old piano for an hour, and s!ie 
has only to plaj scales and things, so she was soon 
sick of it ; and she sat down in that nice little easy- 
chair, and began to read * Amy Herbert' comfortably, 
till Bertha happened to find her there, and then she 
was very cross, and she said she could not trust 
Helena, and she must treat her like a child ; and she 
made her take ^ Amy Herbert ' away herself, and told 
her not to touch it for a fortnight ; and then she sat 
beside her till she had quite finished her hour's 
practising, although she wanted to walk with papa 
somewhere, I know. And Helena has been miserable 
ever since, because Bertha said she was not to be 
trusted, and she has. tried to be very particular with 
everything she has been told to do, in hopes* that 
Bertha may trust her again. Now, Ernest !" 

" Tour case is proved, decidedly !" said Ernest, 
yawning, and* stretching out his arms ; ^ and Helena 
is driven away." 

It was true. Helena had soon shut her writing- 
desk, and slipped out of the room. 

" Well, I will not interfere^ I can only say that I 
ara glad that you have some one at last to keep you 
in order — ^you have wanted it long enough, — c»ly I 
don't envy Bertha. What with laziness, and squab* 
blings, and jealousies, she must have a. hard life 
amongst you. But now, come, one of you, and make 
me a worm-bag, for I expect to get some fishing this 
afternoon." 

Ernest was not far wrong in saying that Bertha 
had a hard life amongst her new pupilsw At first, 
when everything was new, and she had their old 
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affection to stand her in good stead, she got on pretty 
well with them ; but in a short time they began to 
regard her less as cousin, more as governess, and her 
task became more difficult. 

Their faults seemed to develope as the restraint 
and noveltj of the new rules and habits wore off. 
Edith was so thoughtless and so unsteady ; Marian's 
temper was always ready to fail ; and Helena required 
constant patience and attention — for in her case there 
was the neglect of years to make up, — yet every sign of 
forbearance towards Helena's proud indifference, or of 
allowance for her want of knowledge, was set down 
by Marian as partiality, and made her brow contract 
with envy. 

At such times Bertha scarcely dared to leave them 
together. She knew that they would be like flint and 
steel, and she particularly wished to avoid letting 
Helena have anything painful for her mind to dwell 
upon, such as a decided quarrel with Marian would be ; 
and, knowing that industry is the greatest friend to 
cheerfulness, she tried to keep them constantly em- 
ployed and interested in some pursuit, in order that 
bad feelings might have no time to grow. And in a 
few weeks her paius seemed to meet with some little 
reward. Marian's old 'wishes to excel had roused in 
her a spirit of application ; and Helena did all that she 
was told to do, and rarely broke the rules that had 
been made for her. 

Still Miss Talbot was not comfortable about her. 
There was no want of deep feeling : a word of reproof 
from Bertha would make the colour rush to her cheeks, 
and, far from resenting it, she clung to her the more ; 
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but the impulse quickly died away each time, and 
left her listless and indifferent. She took little real 
interest in anything, except now and then, when she 
was roused up into excitement ; and Bertha suspected 
that she was fretting inwardly at the prospect of 
leaving Oakridge, and the uncertainty that attended 
the time of her going, which was now never men- 
tioned. And Bertha was confirmed in this opinion by 
a little incident that occurred at the breakfast-table 
one morning, after the post-boy had arrived. 

A variety of letters had come for Captain Ellersley, 
as usual. Some he laid aside, some he opened, and 
amongst these was one which, after he had looked at 
it, he passed up the table to his wife, saying, " I think 
that will do, my dear.** 

Mrs. Ellersley received it without remark, and 
quickly laid it down again; but Bertha, in taking 
the open paper from her uncle, could not help 
observing that it was the prospectus of a ladies* 
school. She felt sure that Helena, who sat next to 
her, had seen it also, for she noticed that directly 
afterwards her hand trembled so much that she could 
scarcely raise her tea-cup to her lips; and Bertha 
resolved, as soon as possible, to tell her uncle what 
she had seen, and how sure she was that the suspense 
was doing his ward some injury. 

Almost immediately after breakfast she had an 
opportunity of doing so, for her uncle himself spoke 
to her upon the very subject, and she was able to beg 
of him to change his plans for Helena. 

" I am convinced that she is dreading the prospect 
very much," said Bertha, " She looks upon school as 
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ft sort of exile — and, indeed, I think it would be such 
to her. I believe that it is home affections that she 
needs ; and to send her out again amongst strangers 
might chill her hopelessly," 

" It is very good of you to say so, my dear," replied 
her uncle, " for she must be troublesome to you some- 
times. I saw, only yesterday, how she stalked out of 
the room like a tragedy queen, because you had told 
lier to do something she did not like." 

" But she did it well, and was most humble all the 
day afterwards," interrupted Bertha. 

Her uncle smiled at her eagerness. 

"Well, Bertha, I must say that you have done 
wonders with all the children. Tour aunt is very 
much pleased. With regard to Helena, I must keep 
to my decision ; but I think we will not send her to 
this Mrs. Brown's — we will look a little farther." 

This was all that Bertha could obtain, and she went 
to her duties rather dispirited, and not quite so well 
able as usual to cope with the boisterous spirits of 
Master Willie. 

That young gentleman was rather more trouble- 
some than usual, and had just been sent away into 
the nursery, when Captain Ellersley came into the 
library — a most unusual thing during lesson-hours. 

" Bertha," he said, " I want some letters copied. Is 
there anybody here who will help me ?" 

" We shall all be glad to do what we can," answered 
Bertha, smiling. " Is it what the girls can do ?" 

"I only want this notice copied. It has come 
down from the War-oflBce this morning. The copies 
should be out to-morrow. It is most inconvenient, as 
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I have let my clerk go away for his holiday. I should 
be really glad of your assi^fcance." 

" May I help, papa P" said Marian, whilst Helena's 
eyes made the same request. 

'' Helena and Marian can both write well enough, 
I think, said Bertha ; '* so we will put away our books, 
and begin at once. 

" Oh, I wish I could write small-hand fast," cried 
Edith. '' Mayn't I try, papa P" and she took a pen, 
and scrawled upon an exercise-book such a strange 
" Edith Ellersley," that her papa laughed, and shook 
his head. 

'' You must write a few more round-hand copies, 
Edie, before you can be my secretary," he said ; " and 
now I must bring you the materials. Bertha." 

In a few minutes he returned, with a quantity of 
paper and new pens, and, with the notice they were 
to copy, laid them upon the table. 

'^ I am sorry to disturb the studies. Bertha," he 
said, " but it will be really a help to me. I only want 
the copies to be written clearly, and without mistake. 
When you have finished a few of them, pray bring 
them into my study. If I am not there, they can be 
laid upon the table ;" and so saying, Captain Ellersley 
left them to their labours. 

" Oh, how nice !" sighed Edith, when she saw them 
each take a sheet of clean paper and one of the new 
pens. " I am sure that I could do one. Last 
Christmas, when I wrote to Uncle Edward, he said 
that it was very good for my age. Do let me try. 
Bertha ! " 

Poor Edith was told to confine her writing powers 
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to the exercise that was lying neglected before her, 
and not to disturb her companions by talking. And 
then thej all set to work- — Helena with trembling 
eagerness, — so anxious was she to do well the first 
thing that her guardian had entrusted her with. 

When they had each finished a copyj Bertha pro- 
posed that they should go and show their work, in order 
to see if it was done properly. 

Of course Edith would go with them — " that she 
might open the doors," «he said. 

Captain EUersley was pleased with all ; but while 
to Marian he only said, " Cross your ^'s a little lower 
down, my dear, and yours will do nicely," — when 
Helena showed her nice, clear copy, written in a 
bold and rather too manly hand, he said, *' Excellent, 
Helena \ Eeally, that is well done — so like your poor 
father's, too. I shall be making you my private 
sec^petary, if Bertha does not take care ! " and he laid 
his hand kindly upon her shoulder. 

The tears started to Helena's eyes, and her heart 
beat with pleasure as she listened to this praise ; and 
Bertha was so glad, too, that neither of them noticed 
the black cloud of envy that was gathering over 
Marian's face ; but it was not long before she showed 
them that she was in one of her most peevish humours, 
by declaring, as soon as they returned to the school- 
room, that Helena had taken the only pen that she 
could write with. 

Helena was not inclined to give it up ; but a word 
from Bertha settled that little dispute, and they pro- 
ceeded quietly with their work, until they were inter- 
rupted by an important question from Edith. 
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" Bertha, why do you make your capital A^a the 
same as small ones P" 

" They are not the same^ Edith — they are a different 
size," replied her cousin. 

Edith's tongue, however, once having been loosed 
again, she was not contented with this little episode. 

" Oh, what do you think, Bertha ? I quite forgot 
to tell you. Nurse had propped baby up against a 
chair for a minute this morning, when Helena was 
going in, and baby screamed out, and actually went 
two steps, before she flopped down upon the floor, and 
then she began to cry.'* 

" Oh, Edith," exclaimed Marian, " how tiresome 
you are ! I have written * expects every baby.' " 

Edith burst into a fit of merry laughter, and Helena 
could not help joining her, but Bertha said, — 

" My dear Edith, it is impossible to copy correctly 
when you are chattering. If you have finished your 
exercise, look over the history that I pointed out to 
you this morning, and be silent until your school- 
hours are over." 

For about ten minutes Edith actually obeyed, but 
at the end of that time she spoke again. 

" Please, Bertha, let me ask just one thing : it is 
useful. Why did not Queen Eleanor die when she 
sucked the poison out of the king's wounds P " 

"Because some poisons that kill if introduced 
into the blood, are harmless when only swallowed," 
answered Bertha. 

" Thank you," said Edith ; and her curls for a 
moment bent again over the history — but it was only 
for a moment. 
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** Bertha, what do you think P Bessy says that 
everybody says that Thomas Pearson poisoned his 
wife." 

'' Edith, take your book into the dining-room until 
I come to yoQ," said Bertha, gravely. " You said that 
you wished to help your papa ; but by this chattering 
you hinder us, and deprive him of our assistance." 

" Oh, but Bertha," began the little incorrigible. 

" Go directly, Edith ; I am angry with you ! '* 
insisted Bertha; and with some tears, that threat- 
ened to interfere with the study of Queen Eleanor, 
Edith left the room, and they were once more quiet. 

But it was only for a short time. Presently strange 
sounds were heard — screams and laughter. They 
seemed to come from the dining-room, and Bertha felt 
obliged to go and see what was the matter. She 
found Edith in full chase round the dining-table after 
Willie, who had snatched her history from her ; but 
they both seemed to be enjoying the game amazingly. 
Bertha's entrance, however, stopped it. 

" I could not help it, Bertha ; Willie would tease 
me," j^was Edith's excuse ; but it was unavailing. 
Willie was sent again to the nursery, and Edith re- 
stored to the schoolroom, where, sitting at the win- 
dow, she could at least be under Bertha's eye. 

But the brief interval of her absence had not been 
lost by Marian and Helena. There had been a shake 
given by one, and an angry reproach by the other. 
Some other little incivilities had passed between them, 
and when Marian, in reaching awkwardly for some ink, 
had dropped a piece of black sediment upon the letter 
that Helena had just finished carefully, the latter, 
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without waiting for Marian to explain that it was 
quite an accident, and irritated by many previous little 
taunts, flew into a violent passion, and her voice was 
loud, and her face flushed with rage, when Miss Talbot 
came back into the room. 

As soon as she felt Bertha's eye upon her, her loud 
invectives ceased, but she still looked indignant; 
Marian, on the contrary, was deeply injured, though 
quiet and silent— for she knew from experience that 
she was unequal to cope with Helena in a war of words. 
Edith, Marian, Helena, all going wrong together ; 
Ernest would have said, again, that Bertha had a hard 
life of it. If she thought so, however, she certainly 
did not show it, for it was in the most gentle voice 
that she desired Helena to be silent. 

" When you are in a better mood, I shall ask for 
an explanation ; at present, I will not hear a word 
from either of you." 

Thus quiet was restored, and the semblance, at least, 
of peace ; though the stormy feelings that were still 
working in two of the party made this peace a hollow 
one. 

At half-past twelve, Mrs. Ellersley, as usual, looked 
in upon them, and was surprised to see their occu- 
pation. But instead of Edith or Helena volunteering 
a lively explanation of their novel labours, all the 
speaking fell to Bertha's lot, and it almost seemed as 
if the others had undertaken the task unwillingly. 

" Had they not better walk now. Bertha ? " said 
Mrs. Ellersley. " Too much stooping is so bad for 
them, and Helena looks very pale this morning." 

" Certainly, dear aunt," said Bertha. " We can finish 
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eiksily after dinner." And she told them to get ready, 
but she remained behind herself, to speak to Edith, 
who was to staj at home. With her usual thought- 
leas good temper the little girl tried to coax Bertha 
into forgiving her, and it was some time before she 
could be convinced that she had been tiresome and 
disobedient. Then she was very unhappy, and really 
sorry, and before Bertha left her, she eagerly promised 
to do nothing but her lessons whilst they were out. 

But she had not calculated upon another disappoint- 
ment, ^e was no sooner left alone than her papa, 
to make up to her for not being able to assist him, 
came to invite her to drive with him to the town, and 
she was obliged, with some tears, and an attempt to 
hide them by smiles, to confess that she did not think 
she ought to go, becauae she had promised Bertha 
not to leave the schoolroom until dinner-time. 

^ Of course, thesi, I cannot take you," said her 
&ther, looking annoyed ; " I am afraid Bertha has a 
great deal of trouble with you ;" and he left Edith 
more unhappy than ever. 

When Marian and Helena went up stairs to pre- 
pare for their walk, no words were exchanged between 
them, and Helena began to be very miserable. She 
thought it was all Marian's doing. " Marian might 
have left me alone, the short time that I may have to 
stay here," she said to herself. '' Miss Talbot did not 
know how she had been teasing me, when she looked 
so grave because I was in a passion ; and how could 
I help being vexed. I know that Marian did it on 
purpose ; at least," — and truth,^ which will speak for 
itself to the conscience, made her pause a moment, — 
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*^ at least she might have helped it. I suppose that 
Miss Talbot is very angry with me, and that she will 
tell Captain EUersley, and I may have to go away 
directly. Well, I shall know whose fault it is ; and 
as I shall never be happy anywhere, it does not 
matter much where I am, so I shan't think about it," 
and tying her hat-strings with a jerk, she finished 
dressing, and went down stairs. 

Willie was in the hall, trying to persuade Bertha 
to let him sound the gong to summon the two dilatory 
ones. He generally walked with them now : it kept 
him out of mischief for an hour or two, and left the 
nurseries comparatively quiet whilst Miss Baby was 
having her noonday sleep. . 

As Helena had expected. Bertha looked very grave, 
but she looked tired too, and not very well, and this 
softened Helena a little, and she tried to take her 
arm as usual, when they turned into some fields that 
led to the village ; but the arm was quietly withdrawn, 
and Helena felt hurt. 

" May we go past Elgey's ?" asked Willie ; " I want 
so much to see the idiot boy, that screams like a 
parrot.*' 

" We shall go that way," said Bertha, " for I am 
going to take a flannel petticoat from your mamma to 
poor old Elsie. But Willie, my boy, if the poor idiot 
should be out to-day, do not forget, when you see 
him, to be thankful that you have all your senses, and 
mind that you always use them well." 

"Yes," said Willie, thoughtfully. He liked to be 
talked to sometimes in a rational way ; but in three 
minutes he was at the other side of the field, where 
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there was a small horse-pond, and he soon came 
racing hack to announce, with great glee, that the 
pond was frozen over, for he had put his foot upon 
the edge, and it had not gone in. On Saturday Ernest 
would bring him here to learn to slide. Ernest had 
promised to do so, as soon as there was any ice ; .and, 
setting the good news to music, he began to chant it 
merrily, and to skip on before them, until they reached 
a row of neat-looking cottages that stood at the side 
of the road before you turned into the village. 

The idiot was not outside — it was probably too cold 
for him, and Willie was disappointed. He stood, 
however, in the road, all the time that the others were 
in old Elsie's, hoping to catch a glimpse of him, or at 
least to hear him scream. The old woman was in 
bed, bad with rheumatics, and she was most grateful 
for the petticoat, and also for a promise from Bertha 
that she would come again as soon as she had time, to 
sit with her awhile. 

As they came out of old Elsie's cottage, they saw a 
girl, about twelve years old, lifting the latch of the 
next door. Bertha had begun to teach at the Sunday 
school lately, arid she generally took either Helena or 
Marian with her, in the hope of interesting them in 
such things, and all three quickly recognised the girl 
as one of those in Bertha's class. 

" Why were you not at school last Sunday, Lydia P " 
asked Miss Talbot, as the girl turned round to make 
her curtsy. 

" Please ma'am, my mother wouldn't let me come," 
replied the girl ; and Bertha said no more, for that 
is always a difficult answer to deal with, because a 
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mother's authority should not be lightly interfered 
with. But whilst she paused, the door opened from 
inside, and a woman, clean and tidy in her dress, 
but with a red fiice, and a fiery Look about her eyes, 
appeared in the door-way. 

'' No ma'am," she began, in a loud harsh voiee^ ^ I 
did not let her go to the school on Sunday, and if you 
like, I'll t^ you the reason of it. I expect that my 
Lydia's quite as good as Mary Elliot's girl — and 
why is she to be put before her, and noticed by the 
quality ? — and if Lydia happens to be five minutes late, 
it must be set against her, and more work than, 
enough made about it. And I mean to tell Mr. 
Amott so, when he coc&es to see after her, as I 
suppose he will — ^not that it's often the parson comes 
to a dean house like mine; if my children were in 
rags, and I went whining about aa some folks do, I 
might be put on the clothing-club y but if people keep 
themselves respectable, there is little notice taken of 
them. ]^, I won't have Mary Elliot calling me, as 
if I didn't keep my children a deal more to themselres 
than she does. I'd be ashamed to have them running 
about the streets as hers doy like tramps and nothing 
better — so she knows." 

The woman stopped, for want of breath. Miss 
Talbot was much puzzled to know the meaning^ of this 
Tolley of abuse, and she said, — 

" I scarcely understand what it is you complain of. 
If Lydia comes late, she loses her mark, and I am sure 
that you, who are so orderly in your own house, most 
know that a school can't be kept up without rules and 
order. And aa to her being noticed, if Lydia leams 
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lier lessons and behaves well, she will be as much 
noticed as any other girl." 

" Oh yes, it's all very fine ! " replied the woman, 
rudely. " You are soft-tongued enough, but when it 
comes to the clothing-club, we shall see ; only Mary 
Elliot shan't have it to say a second time, what she 
has said, that she shan't." 

It was no use arguing with the woman ; her features 
were distorted with rage, and she was not fit to listen 
to reason, so Miss Talbot only said, gravely, — 

" I hope that you will not deprive Lydia of the 
advantages of school on account of any quarrel that 
you may have with a neighbour. I do not understand 
the matter, but probably there is some mistake at the 
bottom ; and, at any rate, you had better forgive and 
forget, as all Christians should do, knowing how much 
need we all have to be forgiven ;" and, without waiting 
for a reply, Miss Talbot bid her good morning, and 
they walked away, without any remark being made 
upon the scene that they had just been witness to. 

" Forgive and forget," thought Helena, as they 
returned in silence. " I think that would do just as 
well for Marian and me. I wish I could say it. I 
know Bertha would say I ought. I wonder if 1 looked 
like that hideous woman when I felt so angry with 
Marian this morning, and the passion rose up in my 
breast until I could have struck her. Oh, dear ! how 
wicked I am ! How much I need forgiveness ! If I 
were only at home I would kneel down and pray !" 
And as these thoughts passed through her mind, the 
tears of repentance rolled down her cheeks. She 
thought of her sinful passions with bitter pain, and 

M 
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her desire to cast them away from her became intense. 
The many good things that she had heard during the 
past few weeks came to her remembrance, and a thirst 
for holiness came upon her. 

" I will be different," she said to herself; " I will 
learn to be gentle. I will stop these passions, and I 
will try not to be selfish. Every year that I live, I 
will be better than I was before. I will never cease 
to strive ; then it will not matter where I am, for I 
shall have the same work to do, in myself, that I carry 
about with me ; and if I am trying to do this, Bertha 
says I shall never feel alone." 

And thus, whilst Helena was humbled at the 
thought of her faults, she was not so wretched as 
before, because she had now the desire and intention 
to forsake them entirely ; and this desire gave her a 
degree of happiness, because it came from God. 

As we have said. Miss Talbot and the girls were 
not inclined to talk, and Willie, finding them rather 
stupid companions, continued to seek amusement for 
himself. He had a wish to have a ride upon a young 
horse that was cantering about one of the fields they 
had to pass through ; but not finding that plan feasible, 
he contented himself with clambering up the bank of 
a hedge, for the purpose of gathering a bunch of holly ; 
but, alas ! the bank gave way with him, and, without 
the holly, he rolled down into the ditch, not injuring 
himself, but both dirtying and tearing a new suit of 
winter clothes. He was rather dismayed, after he had 
scrambled out of the ditch, to see the damage that 
had been done; but instead of answering Bertha's 
rather anxious question as to whether he was hurt, he 
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set off home as fast as he could, that he might shelter 
himself under the rather doubtful protection of his 
nurse. 

They were not more than the length of a field 
from home at the time ; the morning had been 
cold and misty, but just now the sun broke out, 
and threw a bright light upon the house and trees 
beyond. 

"That is pretty, Helena, is it not?" said Miss 
Talbot. 

Helena heard her name, and started, but she had 
not the least idea what was said, and the tears that 
had been standing in her eyes, now fell upon her 
dress. Bertha seemed to understand her thoughts, 
and before they entered the house, she paused a 
moment to say, — 

" If you are sorry, dear child, go to your room 
awhile, and seek the gentleness you need." 

Helena pressed the hand that had taken hers, and 
went at once up stairs. 

It would seem that she had found what she had 
been desired to seek, for when the gong summoned 
her to dinner, Helena appeared with a softened aspect. 
Her cheek was still flushed, and her eyes brighter 
than usual, but there w^s much less of the reserved 
and independent air that generally showed even in 
the way she crossed the floor, and her whole demeanour 
was subdued. 

Not so Marian ; she had heard some words pass 

between her cousin and Helena before they went up 

stairs, and was furious at what she considered to be 

Bertha's partiality in speaking thus to Helena alone. 

M 2 
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She scarcely had patience to see Helena pass through 
her room, and, as soon as possible, she hastened down 
again to the schoolroom, where she nourished her bad 
feelings until dinner-time. And when, at dinner, in 
answer to her papa's inquiries about the progress of 
their work, Helena replied, with rather a trembling 
voice, it is true, but with a smile and animation quite 
new to her, Marian, supposing that all this arose 
from triumph at Bertha's favour, hated Helena at 
that moment with something of Cain's hatred. And 
when, after dinner, Helena hastened to her in the 
hall, and, with an effort that nearly took away her 
breath, said, " Marian, forgive me ; I was very wrong 
this morning," Marian only said, with a look of 
scorn, " Gro and tell that to Bertha," and flung aside 
the hand of reconciliation. 

It can scarcely be wondered .that Helena's new- 
born courage gave way, and that at first she said, with 
some impatience, " It is no use trying." But a short 
time spent quietly beside Mrs. Ellersley, who had the 
baby in the drawing-room, where she was soothed by 
kindness, and also had time for reflection, brought 
back her good resolutions ; and when she went back 
to the schoolroom, she had resolved not to mind 
Marian's humour, and, if shQ should vex her ever so, 
that she would bite her tongue, rather than say any- 
thing cross in return. 

But it was a hard struggle. Helena's feelings were 
so sensitive, and so fully alive to the least unkindness, 
that a scornful look or gesture of Marian's was quite 
suflScient to irritate her deeply ; and once she had even 
begun an angry retort, when she remembered in time, 
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and bravely closed her lips again, the next moment 
handing Marian something that she thought she 
wanted. 

Helena did not know it, but Bertha was watching 
her with a thrill of gladness that even all her anxiety 
for poor Marian could not destroy. Some little time 
after this, when Helena had finished a nice-looking 
copy. Miss Talbot took it up, and exclaimed, — 

" Why, Helena, you have written, * are required to 
forgive and forget.' It is a good motto ; but I 
scarcely think that Captain Ellersley meant to impress 
it upon his correspondents." 

Helena was covered with confusion as she took it 
back, and she felt very much inclined to tear the 
sheet in two; but she resisted the hasty impulse, 
and prepared to write another. 

Marian yawned over hers, and seemed quite tired 
of the business; and when the required number of 
copies had been made, and Bertha's and Helena's were 
finished, hers, the last, was incomplete, and she sighed 
over it mournfully. 

" You may take mine with yours into the study," 
said Bertha to Helena, " and tell my uncle that 
Marian will very soon have done the last." 

Helena was rather long in coming back, and Miss 
Talbot looked up inquiringly. 

" Captain Ellersley was not there," said Helena, in 
answer to the look. " I met Bessy bringing baby in, 
and she says that a gentleman is with him in the 
stables." 

" I can take mine, then, before papa comes in," 
said Marian, who had at last completed hers. 
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She scarcely had patience to see Help ; ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
her room, and, as soon as possible, " ^(^^^^ ^q^^.. ^^^ 
again to the schoolroom, where f' 
feelings until dinner-time. / ^g ^^ jj^r errand, 
answer to her papa's inqui- ^^ schoolroom, when 
their work, Helena repl' ^^ ^s he entered, — 
voice, it is true, but w* ^ ^^^ jone your work ? " 
new to her, Mariar ^^ Bertha; "you will find all 
from triumph at ^^^^^ table." 
that moment w' ^] ,. g^id Captain EUersley, looking 
when, after ^ »^^ g^p0 i\^^^ \^ ^j^g been a great help 
hall, and, ^, j^.^^ ^^^ gQ ^nd send them off, together 
breath, v {.' which I had iust finished when I was 
' > ^^ *^ speak to Todd, the veterinary surgeon. 

^^^^ J^'^-'i ^^^ ™® ®®® ^^ "^ ^*^® '^^^ ^^^ something for 
/"(^return. How would you like to hear Madame 
.rising?" 

<<(9b> papa!" exclaimed Marian, in a tone of 
, i/(rht ; whilst Helena looked up wondering. 

« Xhey are coming to to-morrow, so we must 

^ if mamma will take us all." And Captain EUersley, 
^ith an air of satisfaction at the pleasure that he 
knew he was going to bestow, pulled out of his 
pocket a little parcel, containing six tickets and a 
programme of a grand concert which was to be 
given the next day at the town where Ernest was at 
school. 

Captain EUersley had only just left the room, when 
Edith and her mamma, who had been out for a walk 
together, came in, and were quickly told of the treat 
in prospect. Mrs. EUersley shook her head at the 
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^ her joining the party, but sympathized with 
'ness of her girls. 

had never heard any public singing, but 

Msten to Miss Talbot for hours, and the 

^ing to the concert made her heart beat 

»it. Marian, who had just begun to 

ig lessons, and had been at concerts before, 

-1 raptures. 

Edith exclaimed, " How kind of papa to give me a 

ticket, when I have not been helping him ;" and she 

gave a glance at her cousin, which said, " and when I 

was so naughty, too." 

"We are the drones, I think, Edie," said her 
mother ; " but we must not always expect to get the 
honey without working for it." 

As she spoke, the study-bell rang loudly, and 
Captain EUersley was heard through the open doors 
speaking hastily to Susan. 

" What can be the matter?" said Mrs. EUersley, 
making a few steps towards the door ; but she was 
stopped by the entrance of her husband, who threw a 
hurried glance around, then fixed it upon his niece, 
and said, — 

" Will you come this way, Bertha ? " 
She followed him to the study, and he pointed to 
his desk, on which lay a number of papers, and at the 
top a little bottle overturned, which was labelled 
"Dissolved gum." 

• The gum bad entirely oozed out of the bottle, and 
had spread itself over the papers. When Bertha 
touched them, she found that several were stuck 
together. 
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" All spoiled ! *' said her uncle, hurriedly ; " and it 
is impossible to make copies of them in time for the 
first post. I was a fool to let Jones go off for his 
holiday when I knew that I might want him for this 
purpose any day." 

" It is a most grievous thing," said Bertha. " Have 
you any idea, dear uncle, how it has occurred ? " 

" Evidently from my carelessness in leaving the 
uncorked bottle upon my desk," replied her uncle. 
" It would not require much shaking to overturn it. 
Then, look here," — and he pointed to the circular that 
he had received that morning ; — " it is my opinion that 
Helena had caught sight of the corner of this paper 
about the school, which was in the middle of my 
papers, and, naturally anxious to see the whole of it, 
drew it out, and thus upset the bottle." 

" She will tell you at once, if that was the case," said 
Bertha. " Will you ask her ? " 

" If you think it will not lead her into any deceit," 
said Captain EUersley, who had a horror of anything 
like a scene. "You see, as it was chiefly my own 
fault, I do not wish to make a fuss about it, as I might 
be obliged to do if " 

But Bertha only said, " Pray ask her, dear uncle ; 
she abhors falsehood ; and I think, if she had done it, 
she would have told you before now ;" and, as she 
spoke, she led the way back into the schoolroom, 
where the rest were assembled in expectation. 

Bertha waited for him to speak ; so he said, in a voice 
which he meant to be kind and encouraging, — 

" Did you throw down a bottle of gum in my study, 
Helena ? " . " 
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" No, sir," replied Helena at once, raising her large 
eyes to his with an expression of surprise. 

" You might do it accidentally, in drawing this paper 
out, for instance." 

Helena started when she saw the circular, and turned 
very red, and Captain Ellersley continued, — 

" Do not be afraid to tell me, my dear : it might 
be done almost without your knowing it." 

Helena at once assumed her most defiant air, and 
exclaimed, — 

" Do you not believe me, sir ? " 

Bertha threw a quick, reproving glance upon her ; 
but she went on, bitterly, — 

"I did not throw the bottle down — I would not 
have touched any of your papers ; — you think every- 
thing bad of me ;" and, choking with indignation, 
she leaned her head upon her hand, to hide the starting 
tears. 

"Ko, my dear; we do not, indeed," said Mrs. 
Ellersley, putting her arm round her. "Captain 
Ellersley believes you, I am sure." 

" Tour word is sufficient, Helena," said her guardian, 
shortly ; for he was puzzled, and almost disappointed 
that he had been wrong in his conjecture. " Did I not 
tell you long ago that I would trust you ? " 

" Yes," said Helena, humbly ; " I did not mean to 
speak in that way." 

" Well, well," said her guardian, hastily, " I should 
not have been very angry if you had been the culprit, 
for, as far as the gum was concerned, it was chiefly 
my fault. It must have been you then, Marian." 

Now, Marian had been very uneasy ever since the 
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first ringing of the study bell ; for it was true that she 
had yielded to a dishonourable impulse of curiosity, and 
had drawn the paper out; but, hearing her father's voice 
close to the hall door, she had hastily pushed it back 
again, and made her escape, — not, however, without 
hearing that something small had fallen down ; she 
did not know what it was ; but as soon as her father 
spoke of the accident, she felt sure that she had been 
the cause of it, and quick as that feeling came the 
wish to conceal her fault. 

How could she confess what Helena threw off so 
indignantly ? and with a scarcely acknowledged desire 
that a suspicion might still rest upon her rival, whilst 
she thoroughly despised herself for all, her lips moved 
with the evasive answer, — 

" I never saw the gum, papa. I laid the papers 
down, and came away almost directly." 

" Well, it is very strange," replied her father, " and 
most provoking, too. I must, however, go and see if 
any of the things are fit to send off by this post ; — it 
will be very annoying if none can go." 

"Do let me help you, uncle !" said Bertha, and she 
followed him from the room. 

With her assistance, he soon had the comfort of 
finding that some at least could be used, and the 
rest Bertha prevailed upon him to allow her to assist 
in copying anew ; so that, before the end of the 
evening, the whole mischief was remedied, and many 
of the papers sent away. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

No further notice was taken of the affair, except 
that Mrs. Ellersley once, during tea, after remarking 
that it was very unfortunate, said that perhaps, after 
all, nobody might be exactly to blame for the accident, 
as the study door was much given to shutting 
violently, and a sudden gust of wind might close it 
with a bang, and shake everything in the room. This 
explanation seemed to satisfy every one; but the 
escape from being found out was not suflBcient to 
make Marian happy. 

She tried several kinds of employment during the 
evening ; but whether she was reading, or drawing, 
or working at a new kind of embroidery that Bertha 
had begun to teach her, there was constantly some- 
thing heavy at her heart, that she could not in any 
way get rid of. Happy it was for Marian that her 
conscience was not yet hardened enough to let her 
sin without great suffering. 

At last she made a compact with herself, and 
resolved that when they came back from the concert 
she would tell her papa that she believed she had 
overturned the gum ; it was impossible to tell him 
before ; she might not perhaps then be allowed to go 
to the concert, and she could not run the risk of that. 

So she kept her own counsel ; and after she had 
decided upon her course, she was a little more 
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comfortable, though she still showed that she was in 
a thoroughly bad humour. This she vented entirely 
upon Helena, as opportunity offered, until at last her 
'pettishness even attracted her mother's attention, and 
she, though generally more ready to soothe her eldest 
daughter's waywardness than to reprove it, said, 
" You should not answer Helena so crossly, my dear. 
You can easily reach the India-rubber." 

" Always Helena ! " said Marian to herself, as she 
half tossed to Helena what she had asked her for, and 
her ill feelings were increased. 

It was in this mood that she went up stairs ; not to 
bed, for Bertha had given her some books to carry 
into her room, and had desired her to stay there till 
she came ; for she did not yet despair of reconciling the 
two girls before they sought their pillows ; and for 
this purpose she first followed Helena. 

The latter was sitting in her old corner of the 
window-seat in her own room, looking out upon the 
stars. Bessy, the nursery-maid, meanwhile, had been 
arranging some things for her, but left the room as 
Miss Talbot entered. 

" They are beautiful, are they not ? " said Bertha, 
sitting down beside her. 

" Do you see that one ? " said Helena, without 
turning her head round, and she pointed to the 
evening star,, which shone in all its quiet majesty 
between the two elm-trees. 

"Yes," said Bertha; "that is a favourite star 
with all who care to look upon these glorious 
things." 

" I like it, and yet it pains me," continued Helena. 
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" It is the star Sirius — I know its name because I used 
to be told all about them once, — it is the star that came 
out when I was walking to the farm-house that night, 
and when I look at it, I think how wearj I was, and 
how my heart was beating up and down, and the whole 
world seemed a wilderness to me, and no friend but 
that star, and then the mist seemed to close around 
me, the star was hid, and I was quite alone." 

" Not quite alone," said Miss Talbot, gently. " The 
mercy of your Heavenly Father was watching over 
you. My dear Helena, never look out upon that star 
without being thankful. Eemember the pain you 
suffered when you wandered so far from the right 
path, if you like ; but remember, too, the love of God, 
that brought His wandering child back again, and 
gave her the opportunity of retracing her steps, and 
fitting herself for His service. Ah, Helena ! does not 
your heart bless God, who did not forget His 
child?" 

"I do," said Helena; in a low voice, "but I am 
not worthy : you do not know how bad I am — my 
heart is so full of unkind thoughts ; and if I do one 
thing right, I get proud of it, and then I do some- 
thing wrong again directly." 

" No one is worthy," said Bertha, — " no one can ever 
be ; but they are not the less bound to take upon them 
the easy yoke, and to learn of Him who was gentle 
and obedient. It is a happy service, and a safe one. 
"When you are tempted to go astray, think of the pain 
and weariness of that misty night, when even the star 
faded from your sight ; and by the light of the Sun 
of Righteousness return quickly, that you may live." 
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Helena did not speak, but she still looked out upon 
the stars, and prayed that she might never forget 
that night. 

The silence was broken presently by Miss Talbot, 
who said, — 

" And now, Helena, since you tell me that you 
know that you have been unkind, and that you have 
done wrong in many ways, I need, perhaps, hardly 
remind you of your sad violence this morning ; but I 
would ask you, have you tried to make amends ? It 
is of little use confessing your sin to God or man 
if you are not willing to be reconciled." 

" I told Marian that I was sorry," said Helena, sit- 
ting straight up, and speaking in quite a different tone ; 
"but she was scornful, and would not listen to me." 

Bertha was rather surprised to hear this, but she 
only said, — 

" That was right of you ; but did you do it as gently 
as you could ? — did you feel quite kindly towards her 
at the time ? " 

"Yes, I did," said Helena; "I thought how nice 
it would be if she would only love me, and I was 
sorry that I had said such unkind things to her. It 
is natural that she should be soon vexed with me, 
because I am in her way. Mrs. EUersley and every- 
body is so kind to me, and she thinks that I take part 
of their love from her ; but I shall soon be gone, so it 
does not matter much." 

" Oh, yes, it does matter, dear child," said Bertha ; 
"everything matters. We are always in the right 
way, or out of it. I am deeply grieved to hear that 
poor Marian scorned your offer of reconciliation ; but 
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do not let your heart close against her on that ac- 
count. You have many failings of your own, so bear 
with hers. Trust that she will soon understand that 
you are really anxious to be friends with her. I dare 
say that she is sorry now, and I hope that she will 
soon not only cease to grudge you our love, but will 
give you plenty of her own to add to it." 

Helena shook her head, as if that was too much to 
expect, but Miss Talbot continued, — 

" I have been very glad to see your endeavours to 
do right to-day. Go on striving, so that every day 
may see you more gentle and unselfish, and more 
resolved to be active and cheerful in whatever position 
you may be in. And remember, dear Helena, all 
your life, if you want to be happy, that before you 
lay your head down on your piUow every night, you 
must first lay down every ill feeling, every unkind 
thought, every impatient wish, at the foot of the 
Cross, that the angels may watch over you with glad- 
ness, and that you may be able to say, ' I will lay me 
down in peace, and take my rest, for it is thou, Lord, 
only, that makest me to dwell in safety.' " 

Miss Talbot found Marian in a very different mood. 
"With the sin of concealment nourished in her heart, 
it was not very likely that she would give much heed 
to the good counsel of her cousin. She maintained 
that Helena was cross and unbearable, that everybody 
made more fuss about her than enough, and that she 
was truly glad to think that in a short time they 
should be rid of her for some months, at least. It 
was no use speaking to her, she had steeled her heart 
against the voice of kindness, — indeed, she durst not 
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give way to any softer feeling, for that might lead to 
her giving up everything ; but she was rather startled 
when her cousin said, at last, — 

" If your papa, Marian, were to know that you 
were keeping up such a wicked temper against your 
companion, I much doubt whether he would be 
willing to allow you such 'an indulgence as he has 
planned for you to-morrow evening. His kindness 
ought to make you try to be more amiable ! " 

This was a new idea to Marian ; but the possibility 
of her thus losing what she had schemed so sadly to 
secure only vexed her the more, and she answered 
indignantly, — 

" It would be hard if I might not go to the con- 
cert because Helena chose to get into a tremendous 
passion with me." 

She would not be softened; and Bertha, finding that 
she was only getting worse, and losing all her respect 
of manner, was obliged, most unwillingly, to send her 
away, without her having shown a symptom of better 
feeling. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Thebb was a great calm amongst the young people 
the next morning ; and it would seem as if the storms 
of the day before had passed away. Marian knew 
that Bertha was watching her, and that she would 
notice the first signal of ill humour ; so, at least in 
ontward seeming, she was friends with Helena, whilst 
the latter was only too anxious to test her new reso- 
lutions, by being cheerful, and industrious, and kind 
to Marian. As for Edith, she was full of glee from 
the first opening of her eyes ; and as soon as she ha4 
ascertained that she might wear a certain blue tarlatane 
frock that Ernest liked better than any other that she 
had, her satisfaction was complete. She went about 
singing to herself, playing with the little ones, kissing 
the baby, and running errands for any one ; she even 
carried her spirits and her chatter into the school- 
room, and it was not till Bertha, by a very grave look, 
had reminded her of the mishaps of yesterday, that 
she was sufficiently steadied to attend to her lessons 
properly. 

Helena was attentive^ but she was very anxious to 
finish all her lessons, — so anxious that Miss Talbot 
noticed it, and had to restrain her impatience several 
times; but when they had finished, and a heavy 
shower of rain prevented their usual walk, the reason 
of her haste appeared. 
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"Do stay a minute with zne," she said to Miss 
Talbot, who had been giving her a music lesson. 

"I should have thought you wished me gone half 
an hour ago,'^ said Miss Talbot, smiling, ^' you seemed 
so anxious to come to the end of your exercises." 

" So I did," said Helena, blushing; "but I did not 
want you to go. Do you remember the person that 
came with me that morning ?" 

Bertha did not recollect ; but a little explanation 
made her understand that it was Mrs. Bray that 
Helena meant, and that morning meant the eventful 
one on which she returned to Oakridge. 

" She was very kind to me ; you have no idea how 
good she seemed, and Janet, too ; and they both did 
80 very much to oblige me. Do you think that I 
might send them something P " 

" They have not been forgotten," replied Bertha. 
" Captain Ellersley has ridden over once to see them. 
They would accept no reward; but I believe he is 
going to make Mr. Bray a present of some newly- 
invented machine that he thinks he will not refuse." 

"How very kind of my guardian," said Helena; 
" but do you think, Bertha, that he would object to 
my doing something myself for Mrs. Bray that she 
would like." 

" No, I am sure he would not," answered Bertha ; 
" and I think it would be proper of you, dear 
Helena." 

" Well, then, I thought that I should like to knit 
her a warm gray shawl, like that Mrs. Ellersley is 
doing," said Helena. " I could easily learn the 
stitch, I think." 
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" But you have manj other things to do ; and you 
are not fond of i^ork," objected Bertha. 

"I should have plenty of time in the evening," 
replied Helena ; " and I should be fond of doing this, 
because it would be so nice to make it for Mrs. Bray. 
I would not neglect anything else for it, indeed, 
Bertha." 

" Thea I have no other objection to make ; so let 
us go at once to Mrs. Ellersley, and hear what she 
has to say.'* 

Helena was sure to meet with help and sympathy 
in that quarter. Mrs. Ellersley not only approved, 
on condition only that Helena should not give up for 
it any of her out-door exercise ; but she furnished her 
with a pair of large knitting-needles to begin with, 
and some gray wool, and began forthwith to instruct 
Helena in the complicated pattern. 

We may as well say in this place, that Helena, in 
due time, completed the shawl, and that without 
interfering with any of her other duties ; and when it 
was finished, her guardian took her himself to the 
Hill Farm, where she presented it to Mrs. Bray, and 
at the same time a handsome book to Janet. Both 
presents were received with great pleasure; but 
perhaps still greater joy was given to these kind 
and simple-hearted people, from seeing how well and 
kappy the young lady looked, and still more, by her 
gentle but warm assurance that as long as she lived 
she should never forget their kindness to her. 

But we must go back to the day of the concert. 
Everything went smoothly, as we have said, until late 
in the afternoon, when Edith was indulging in some 
v2 
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of her raptures about the concert when she was alone 
with Marian, and to her surprise the latter only 
answered gloomily, — 

" It is no matter to me, I shall probably not have 
to go." 

" Oh, Marian ! '* cried Edith, quite aghast at the 
idea; "what for P" 

" Oh ! Helena is at the bottom of it, of course," she 
replied, and would say no more. 

"I am sure, Marian," said Edith, "that Helena 
wants to be friends with you. You know she gave 
up her place to you directly, when you said that the 
sun made your head ache, this morning." 

"It is only just to get in with Bertha," said 
Marian ill-naturedly. 

This was a depth of cunning that Edith could not 
enter into; she concluded, therefore, that Marian was 
cross. But to be sure that there was no fear of her 
being kept away from the concert, she asked Helena 
about it when they went up stairs to dress. Helena 
listened to what Edith said in great surprise, but did 
not wait to reply. In a moment she had rushed out 
of the room, and nearly pushing over Bessie in her 
haste, who was coming in with some hot water, she 
flew along the gallery to Bertha's room. 

" You should have knocked, my dear," said Bertha 
with a smile, when she saw Helena beside her ; but 
perceiving a blank spread itself over Helena's ex- 
pressive-countenance, she added quickly, "do not 
think, however, that I am not glad to see you — what 
is it?" 

*^ Are you going to make Marian stay at home on 
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my account? " said Helena. " Oh, pray do not; she 
will never love me then ! " 

"MjT dear child," said Bertha, affectionately, "I 
had thought of it, but I abandoned the idea, in the 
hope that indulgence might do her the most good; so 
now go back and dress ; you need not disturb youp^ 
self about it." 

"Thank you," said Helena; and, much relieved, 
she went to prepare for the concert. 

Mrs. Ellersley had been proof against all their per- 
suasions, and had quite declined going with them. 
She did not feel strong enough, she said ; and Helena 
was pained to think how much she might have helped 
■ to increase Mrs. Ellersley' s delicacy of health. 

" I shall have the children down to amuse me, after 
you are all gone," said Mrs. Ellersley ; " and I will 
send my ticket to poor Miss Nash. She dotes upon 
music, but is rarely able to afford herself the pleasure 
of hearing a good concert. I will inclose it to her in 
a note by Jenkins, and 1 will say that you will call 
for her." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cried Edith, as she heard 
these arrangements being made; "it is next to 
having you, mamma; she is such a nice, dear old 
creature. You will laugh, Helena, she talks always 
without stopping." 

Helena laughed now, and so did all the rest; 
because they said that Edith was describing herself, 
instead of Miss Nash ; but Mrs. Ellersley, in the 
evening, just before they set off, said, — 

" I hope, my dears, that you will all be very polite 
BuA attentive to Miss Nash. She may be a little 
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peculiar in her manner, but she is one of the kindest- 
hearted of beings, and a verj old friend of your 
papa's and mine." 

All this made Helena a little anxious to see the 
lady who was to accompany them, and she looked out 
eagerly when, after a pleasant starlight drive, the 
carriage stopped at the entrance of the town, before 
the modest dwelling of the gentle spinster. Almost 
before the carriage had drawn up, in ' hood^ and cloak 
Miss Nash appeared, followed by a little maid, who 
held a candle, and guarded the flame zealously with 
her hand, whilst Captain Ellersley helped her mistress 
into the carriage. 

** Thank you, Captain Ellersley ; I am sure it is so 
kind of you," began the little lady as she crossed the 
pavement. "But are you not coming inside too ? " 
she continued in alarm as the door was shut upon 
her. " Now, Captain Ellersley, I beg that you will 
not go outside upon my account. Oh, it is too late," 
as the carriage drove off. " Well, I am sure no one 
ever had such kind friends, as I say to my little maid, 
Ilachel ; I hope that you will have as many friends, 
if you live to be my age. Bertha, my dear, how are 
you ; and Miss Marian, and my little pet, Edith P 
Thank you, not in the least crushed, — I never care 
which way I sit in a carriage ; not, indeed, that I am 
often in one though. I am sure nothing can be 
kinder than Mrs. Ellersley. Oh, that flower-show 
last year ! I shall never forget it. And that reminds 

me that Madame D is lodging next door to me. 

It has been so nice for me ; and there I have been 
hearing roulades and trills all the afternoon. And 
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here Miss Nash gave a feeble imifcation of the prima 
donna's cadenzas, which made Edith at once burst 
into a merry laugh. 

''Ah, Miss Edith," said the amiable little lady, 
joining in the laugh, ''you think that I am a silly 
old thing, to be trying to imitate a beautiful concert- 
singer ; but you see I have all her sweet notes in my 
ear, and I fancy that I can bring them out until I 
try. No, not rude. Bertha, my dear; Edith never 
meant to be impolite to me; I thought I should make 
her laugh; laughing is a good thing for young people, 
it always makes me glad to hear them." 

By this time they had nearly reached the music- 
hall; but they had to move very slowly, because there 
were so many carriages in the narrow street. The 
glare of the lamps, the calling out of the coachmen to 
each other, and the loud tones of the policemen 
stationed to keep order, as well as the expectation of 
what was coming, kept the children in a state of 
excitement until they stopped before the entrance 
to the hall. 

The blaze of light as they entered the concert- 
room dazzled their eyes ; and Helena clung to the 
protecting hand of Bertha, as they passed row after 
row of gaily dressed people, until they reached the 
seats that had been taken for their party. 

" So comfortable, I am sure," said Miss Nash, seat- 
ing herself next to Marian; "your papa thinks of 
everything, my dear ; and there is Master Ernest, I 
declare." Sure enough, there was Ernest, making his 
way up to them, only regretting that he had not 
arrived in time to escort them through the room. 
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This was a great addition to their pleasure ; but every- 
thing was forgotten, when a side door opened at the 
end of the room, and four of the performers appeared 
on the platform, and sang an Italian quartett. It was 
very charming, but this was not the best ; an expect- 
ant silence followed the applause, until the side door 
opened again. 

This time a gentleman with a roll of music in his 
hand led the way, then handed on to the platform, a 
lady dressed splendidly in blue brocade, with a coronet 
of pearls round her majestic brow. She bowed to the 
audience, and a murmur of greeting rose directly, for 

this was Madame D , the prima donna. She bowed 

again ; and the gentleman, sitting down to the piano, 
threw his long white hands up and down in a brilliant 
prelude, and prepared to accompany her song. 

With the first notes, Helena's attention was fixed. 
The rich full tones of the Italian melody pierced her 
heart, and she entered into the apparent anxiety and 
distress of the singer. But in a moment the charac* 
ter of the music altered. The singer had seen some- 
thing in the distance that had given her hope, and 
breaking out into a lively air, her sweet brilliant voice 
rang through the room in roulades, shakes, and 
cadences, until, with a final cry of " Lo vedi," she 
gave a yet more joyful cadence, and then ceased. 

Helena breathed quickly: she had not thought 
singing could have been so beautiful. She was in a 
dream of enjoyment, and every remark jarred upon 
her feelings. 

*^ Exquisite !'* exclaimed Miss Nash ; '^ almost equal 
to Malibran. Her shake is nearly perfect." But that 
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was uothing in annoyance to the rather loud observa- 
tions of some young ladies just before them. 

" Julia, do you see her dress ? that brocade must 
have cost fifty pounds ! " 

" Yes," replied the other, " but these kind of 
people make an immense deal of money. She is a 
fine singer, though, isn't she ? *' 

Helena turned a look that asked for sympathy, on 
Bertha, v^ho sat next to her. 

" You liked that song, my love," said Bertha. 

"Yes," sighed Helena; "but those people, did you 
hear them ? " and she made a gesture of disgust. 

" You need not listen to them," said Bertha, smil- 
ing. " People have different ways of expressing their 
enjoyment." 

" I wish she would sing again," said Helena; but 
she was disappointed : the next time it was a trio. 
That was very nice, however ; the parts harmonized 
80 sweetly, going up and down together, swelling, 
piano and forte, like one voice. They enjoyed it, and 
the bass man's song too, which followed ; and the 
pianoforte man's solo, in which he treated the instru- 
ment in a free and easy manner that astonished our 
beginners, although "I like your playing better," 
whispered Edith to her cousin. " It is not so clatter- 
ing." At last came the prima donna again. This 
time she sang a touching ballad ; and once more her 
voice thrilled through Helena's music-loving heart. 

More pieces followed, more songs, more piano 
playing, all were delightful ; and " God save the 
Queen" came only too soon, to put an end to the 
enjoyment. 
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Now was the time for greetings and recognitions 
amongst the audience. Mrs. Cheveleigh was there, 
and soon made her way up to Bertha. When she 
saw the children, she was reminded of her party now 
long pasty and she said, — 

''Ah, my dear, naughty Bertha, I am sure it 
was your fault that none of these young ones were 
present at my boy's birthday fete. But I will tell 
you what I am going to do. I shall give a splendid 
party at Christmas, and I shall make you come and 
stay with me ; then I will send for the whole of Oak- 
ridge, and you will not be able to prevent their 
coming. I think I shall go now, and make Captain 
EUersley promise that they shall come, for Christmas 
will soon be here." 

Meanwhile, Marian was accosted by a young lady, 
who had sat near them all the evening, and who was 
now, for the first time, found out to be Sophia Allison, 
the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
been a great friend of Marian's in their childish days. 
She had now the dress and manners of a woman, she 
had been in Prance for the last two years, and had 
come home quite a Farisieune. 

" Do you like Madame D ? " she asked in an 

indifferent manner ; " she sings nicely, does she not ?" 
Helena could have stamped with impatience. Marian 
only listened with surprise. 

"Ah, you should have heard Mademoiselle J 

at the Gonservatoire^ and indeed my singing-mistress, 
Eubina, was considered to be one of the finest sopranos 
in Paris." 

"Indeed," said Marian, overpowered by her old 
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friend's consequential manner ; *^ but are jou not 
gtad to come home again, after having been so long 
away ? " 

" Ah, yes," said the young lady, with a sentimental 
air, " of course I was charmed to return to papa and 
mamma ; but Paris was so delightful : however, I 
brought a Erench maid with me, and I have made my 
room look as Parisian as possible. Will you come 
and see me ? I am horridly dull sometimes." 

" Thank you," said Marian, to this flattering invita- 
tion, " I will ask mamma." 

The conversation was stopped by Ernest's coming 
back to say that their carriage was waiting ; and they 
were hurried away at once. 

As long as Miss Nash remained with them, she led 
the conversation ; but when they had received her mes- 
sage of thanks to Mrs. Ellersley, and had left her at 
her own door, the children were able, in their different 
ways, to express the delight that they had had, and 
the time passed quickly. 

But when they had got about half-way home, and 
Ediuh was in the midst of ^' Oh ! Bertha, did you see 
that funny bass man make all the others laugh," a 
loud crack was heard, and the carriage received such a 
jerk that she stopped, and, in a fright, exclaimed, 
" Oh ! papa, the horses are running away ! " 

"If they are, my dear, Edward will soon stop them," 
said her father quietly. He had a great objection to 
the timidity that some ladies show when horses are 
restive, and had impressed upon the children that it 
was both silly and dangerous to express their fears ; so 
Edith said no more, but she did not finish her story ; 
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and when the galloping of the horses' feet upon the 
hard road was heard, and the carriage swayed from 
side to side, her heart went pit-a-pat, and she longed to 
ask her papa if he was frightened. Marian did not 
move ; and Helena only put her hand in Bertha's, and 
then remained quite still. 

Suddenly Captain EUersley muttered half to him- 
self, ** The river ! " and, sliding back the front window, 
spoke in a commanding tone to the coachman. 

" Turn them up Maze-hill. To the left." 

" ril do my best, captain," said the old coachman, 
between his teeth, " but the gray is almost master just 
now." 

Bertha, too, had been thinking about the river. 
They were approaching a place where the road sloped 
downwards for some distance, then turned towards the 
river, and ran above it for a hundred yards, with no 
protection but a slight and broken-down hand-rail. 
A plunge of the restive horses there, and what might 
be the result P Bertha could only wait, and be thank- 
ful that her aunt was not with them ; when the thought 
of what she might have to hear crossed her mind, and 
she gave a shudder as she thought of the narrow road 
and the steep and broken bank. But it was only for 
a few minutes that her heart failed her: she soon 
remembered in whose hand lay the safety of herself 
and her dear ones, and she became composed. 

She had concluded that the children were scarcely 
aware of the danger, until she heard a startling low 
cry from Marian. It sounded like the result of pent- 
up fright and misery. 

" Oh I papa," she said, " can you forgive me, if 
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ire are thrown into the river ? It was all my doing, 
the paper and the gum ; and I wanted Helena to have 
the blame. Oh, papa, Helena, won't you all say that 
you forgive me ? " 

" Hush, my child," said her papa, in a serious voice, 
his eyes were fixed upon the foaming horses, for this 
was the critical moment. » 

With strength and dexterity, the old coachman took 
advantage of a slight slackening of speed, and guiding 
them to the opposite side of the road, he gave them a 
good sweep and turned them safely into another road, 
let them have a run up the steep hill, and, by the 
time they had reached the top, was able to bring them 
to gently, and then to stop them altogether. 

" It's all right now, sir," he said respectfully, turn- 
ing round. 

" Yes," replied his master, " you managed that 
comer well, Edwards." 

" I wasn't easy about it, I'm sure, sir," said the 
coachman. *' I am sorry that it has happened ; but it 
was them boys at the cottages, sir, letting off squibs ; 
and no horse of any spirit could stand that. Shall I 
drive round by Lane House, sir ? " 

" You had better do so," said his master ; and they 
set off again at their usual pace. 

•' It is those mischievous lads of Walker's, I have 
po doubt," remarked Captain Ellersley, as he sat down 
again. " I shall send a policeman to them imme-* 
diately. It is high time such tricks were stopped." 

« They ought to be, indeed," said Bertha ; and no 
more was said until they arrived at Oakridge, for they 
were all occupied with their own thoughts. 
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Marian, who was still weeping silently, though 
relieved hy her confession, was uncertain whether, in 
the confusion, it had heen heard hy any one but 
Helena, who had gently pressed her hand with a 
ready forgiveness and sympathy that had softened 
Marian's heart towards her for ever. 

As they passed thrqugh the gate, and drove up to 
the house. Captain Ellersley said, " You must all be 
careful ; do not rush in to your mother with this 
story: she will be alarmed enough when she does 
hear it, and it must not be told her all at once." 

None of them felt in a humour to rush up to their 
mamma, although they were delighted to see her 
again, and it seemed a month since they had left 
her ; but they went quietly into the room, and it was 
not with her usual liveliness that Edith stole up to 
have the first kiss. 

" How cold you are, dear child," said Mrs. Ellers- 
ley ; " pray ring, that supper may come up directly ; 
I am glad that I ordered some hot negus. That is 
right. Bertha, make a blaze. Let Bessy take your 
shawls, and then come and tell me all about the 
concert." 

There would have been no greater pleasure at 
another time, than to have clustered round their 
mother, and have recounted all their pleasures ; but 
their talking powers seemed stunned to-night. Edith, 
ever the most ready, had begun to deliver Miss 
Nash's messages, and Helena tried to second her, 
but they were glad to be interrupted by the entrance 
of the supper, which was in itself to be the conclusion 
of the treat. 
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But to Marian, at least, roast pheasant offered no 
temptation; and after trying in vain to taste what 
was upon her plate, with the tears choking her all 
the time, she at last whispered to Bertha, " May I 
not go away ?" 

" Wait until supper is over," said Bertha, in reply, 
" and command yourself." 

But her father had overheard the whisper, and all 
at once broke out with — 

" I do not wonder that you want to hide yourself, 
Marian ; you may go, certainly, but first apologize to 
Helena for having, even in thought, tried to lay the 
blame of your fault on her." 

'* Oh, please do not say anything about that, sir," 
said Helena ; when she saw the stem expression come 
over her guardian's face that had decreed her going 
to school, she felt sincerely sorry for Marian. 

Mrs. EUersley listened in wonder. 

" What is it, Arthur ? " she inquired. " Why do you 
all look so pale and strange ? What has happened P " 

" You remember that accident in my study, yester- 
day ; it was Marian who did it. She knew I should 
not be angry, but she was base enough to conceal it, 
in the hope of throwing the blame on Helena." 

" I am very sorry, papa," sobbed Marian, " and 
I beg Helena's pardon ; but, indeed, I meant to tell 
you the truth to-night." 

" Yes, after you had secured your pleasure. I 
understand all, and it makes me doubly ashamed of 
my daughter." 

'* She has suffered much already," said Bertha^ in a 
low tone to her uncle. 
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" Perhaps you are right, Bertha," replied Captain 
Ellerslej, softening his tone a little. *' You may go 
now, Marian ; we had none of us need be angry with 
each other to-night." 

Marian went to bid her mamma " good night," and 
received a kiss from her, that had much of sad 
reproach even in its tenderness ; then timidly stood 
beside her father, and said, " Will you forgive me, 
papa ? " 

" I forgive you, Marian, as I thank Q-od for sparing 
us in great danger," said her father in a low tone ; 
and she received his kiss, and left the room. 

" My dear Arthur," said Mrs. EUersley, as soon as 
the door had closed behind her daughter, ^' something 
still has happened that I do not know." 

** Those mischievous lads at the cottages," began 
Captain EUersley, in as indifferent a manner as he 
could assume, " were letting off squibs again to-night. 
That reminds me, — Edith, ring the bell. I must send 
a message to Smith, the policeman. One of the squibs 
startled the horses, and they set off quickly down the 
slope." 

Mrs. EUersley gave an exclamation of fear, and 
inquired anxiously, "Were they soon stopped?" 

"Edwards managed them admirably," continued 
Captain EUersley. "You may safely trust him in 
future. He never lost his temper or control. I 
watched him closely." 

" Did they set off at the cottages?" said Mrs. EUers* 
ley. **Then you must have come near the river," 

"That was it, mamma," exclaimed Edith, .who had 
with difficulty been remaining silent. 
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"Edwards turned them round the corner," continued 
Captain Ellersley quietly, " and made them keep their 
pace up the hill. They were quiet enough when they 
reached the top." 

" You came home, then, by Lane House ; I am glad 
of that," said Mrs. Ellersley. '^ I have often wished 
that Edwards would not drive past the river, even in. 
summer." 

" You see, aunt," said Bertha, with a playfulness 
that veiled her earnest meaning, " we were very thank- 
ful to return to you safe and sound to-night." 

" I am thankful indeed," said Mrs. Ellersley, as,^ 
with moistened eyes, she looked round upon her 
dear ones, and gave a sigh to the absent Marian. 

''And we none of us screamed, mamma," said 

Edith ; " none of us spoke, except when Marian " 

but she stopped short, for Bertha shook her head, and 
she saw that her papa was looking very grave. 

By this time the policeman had been brought, and 
the servant came to say that he was waiting further 
orders : so Captain Ellersley went out to speak to 
him ; and the supper, which had been so little of a 
feast, was taken away. The rest then gathered round 
the fire, for they had much yet to talk about, and their 
tongues once loosened, it was wonderful how much 
they had to tell ; and Mrs. Ellersley had shuddered 
over their narrow escape, and had shed tears over 
poor Marian's late repentance, and had begun to h0 
much amused by their lively account of the concert 
by the time that Captain Ellersley returned. 

He soon joined the circle ; and, rejoicing to see his' 
wife look cheerful again, he sat down to help them in 
o 
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discuBsing the beauties of the music thej had heard; 
and amused himself by teazing Helena a little bj 

criticisms upon the fayourite Madame D , about 

whom she was speaking in such quaint terms of rapture. 
But she took all in good part, and they were all very 
comfortable until Bertha took out her watch, and ex- 
claimed that it was nearly midnight. 

" I thought it must be shockingly late/* said Mrs. 
Ellersley. " Pray, my dears, go to bed. Helena will 
be very pale to-morrow morning." 

They bid good night directly, and were leaving the 
room, when Bertha said — 

*' Do not talk when you get up stairs ; go at once 
to bed, and do not disturb Marian. You hear me, 
Helena," she added, after the clear voice of Edith had 
answered readily — " Yes, Bertha." 

Helena turned round and said, hesitatingly — 

" If Marian is awake, may I " 

" Oh yes," said Bertha ; " bid her good night, if 
you like, but do not stay to chatter. You understand 
— ^now run away." 

"Helena is wonderfully improved," said Captain 
Ellersley, when the door had closed. "I could 
scarcely have believed it possible in so short a time. 
Do you really feel. Bertha, as if you could manage 
her?" 

"Perfectly," said Bertha; a gleam of hope for 
Helena darting through her suddenly. " I have begun 
to love her dearly. She obeys me heartily, and she is 
even grateful when I tell her of her faults. She has 
a sincerity and earnestness of feeling which only need 
guiding aright, to make her a fine character." 
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" My ward has certainly won upon me strangely," 
said Captain Ellersley. '* I shall miss her from amongst 
the children." 

"Then why send her away, dear uncle P" said 
Bertha quickly. 

"If Bertha is willing to teach her, Arthur, you 
surely will not refuse to let her stay with us," con- 
tinued Mrs. Ellersley. "I shall feel as if I were 
parting with one of my own girls, I know." 

" Nay; it is not fair for both of you to attack me," 
said Captain Ellersley, playfully; then added more 
seriously, " If I were sure that it would be the best 
for her. She and Marian do not seem to get on 
together ; and if Marian is unkind to her, she would 
be better away." 

" Marian has been very naughty indeed," said 
Bertha ; " but I think this is the climax of it. I do 
not despair of seeing them reconciled and becoming 
good friends; then their different dispositions will 
act upon each other to their mutual benefit. I know 
that she might have greater advantages at school, in 
some respects ; but I think that it is the love and 
tenderness of home that Helena requires to bring out 
her virtues." 

"And I am sure Bertha is strict enough," said 
Mrs. Ellersley. 

" To compensate even for your indulgence," said her 
husband, laughing. " Well, my dear, if you wish it, 
and Bertha thinks it will be best, I suppose that I 
may burn Mrs. Brown's circular after I have spoken to 
Marian about it, and let the child stay at home." 

" Oh, thank you, dear uncle ! " cried Bertha, 
o2 
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starting up, and pressing one of her uncle's bands ; 
" then do let me tell her to-night. You do not know 
what a weight it has been upon her. I hear them 
just coming out of the school-room, where they have 
been arranging some things for morning. I will run 
at once and stop them." 

*' Bertha is like a child herself," said Captain 
EUersley, smiling as he watched the eagerness with 
which she flew upon her errand. " I had no idea that 
she had taken this so much to heart." 

In two minutes Bertha returned, leading Helena 
by the hand. She looked half-frightened, and had a 
good deal of her old stiff defiance, as she raised her 
eyes inquiringly to her guardian. 

" I thought that you had better tell her yourself," 
said Bertha. 

"It is nothing alarming," said Captain EUersley, 
giving Helena a re-assuring smile. " It is only — do 
you wish to go to school ? " 

** No, sir ; " answered Helena deliberately and 
earnestly. 

" And you do not want to leave us ? you could be 
happy here ? " continued Captain EUersley. 

" I would never leave you, if I might choose ; " said 
Helena, in a gentle but earnest tone : all her defiance 
was gone. 

"Then you shall not," said Captain EUersley, 
taking hold of her hand. " I have been very much 
pleased with your improvement lately, and I do not 
think any longer that we cannot manage you. Besides, 
neither Mrs. EUersley nor Bertha seems inclined to let 
you go ; so if you wUl promise to be a docUe chUd to 
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them, you shall never leave us until you desire it 
yourself." 

The revulsion of feeling on this night of excite- 
ment was more than Helena could calmly bear, she 
turned first pale, then red, then tried to thank her 
guardian ; but it was no use, so she leaned her head on 
Mrs. EUersley's shoulder, and feeling her kind arm at 
once put round her, she gave one or two of her deep 
sobs, and burst into tears. 

The thanks were given by Edith, who jumped about, 
and clapped her hands, and cried, " Oh, thank you, 
thank you, dear papa. That is just how Ernest said 
it ought to be ; and baby will be so delighted — when 
she is old enough to know, I mean ; and then Marian 
and Helena will have time to grow into friends, for 
Helena says she thinks that Marian is going to love 
her now ; and everything will be so nice, won't it, 
mamma ? " 

" Not if we tire mamma to death in this way," said 
Bertha. " Come, Helena, I am going to be very 
despotic now. Say, thank you, and come along 
with me." 

Helena started up, pushed back her hair from her 
face, and looking up gratefully, tried to obey ; but she 
was not very eloquent. Captain EUersley, however, 
said quickly, — 

" I need no thanks, my dear, I am very glad to keep 
you amongst us ; only be a good girl, as your poor 
father would have liked to see you, and make your- 
self happy, — that is all I desire. God bless you ! " 

And with a lightened, grateful heart, Helena went 
away. 
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Helena's happiness seemed complete, when she 
found that Marian at last was ready to press the 
hand of reconciliation. Marian had received a severe 
lesson, and it was long before she forgot it. 
Brought up in her father's horror of a lie, she had 
never been untruthful before ; and now that continued 
little acts of disobedience, and indulged feelings of 
jealousy, had led her to this sin, she despised her- 
self, aud her eyes were opened to the wickedness of 
her former conduct. 

As regarded Helena, it seemed as if she could not 
make amends enough to her : she no longer grudged 
her the place of an elder sister, but was willing to look 
up to her ; and, a responsibility thus forced upon 
Helena, she became, as Bertha wished to see her, 
anxious to lay aside all selfishness, and desirous to 
help every one, and to be an example to her younger 
companions. 

It must not be supposed that this was accomplished 
in a day or in a week ; slowly, but surely, the work 
went on. Many and frequent were the hinderances at 
first; for the seeds of evil were always ready to spring 
up, if watered by the petty jealousies of Marian or 
by Helena's self-will and morbid tendencies. But 
greater than the evil in them was the good: they 
had begun to know and act upon the solemn truth. 
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that, as the children of God, they were bound to 
serve Him ; that, as members of Christ, thej must 
ever follow Him ; and thus it was that, from being a 
band of untrained and wilful spirits, they were all 
learning to live as became those who had been made 
the heirs of Heaven. 

And thus we must leave them for three years or 
more, and return to Oakridge on a sunny morning in 
the early spring. Let us pass through the garden first. 
The shrubs are higher, but otherwise there is not 
much change in it ; the lawn is shaven smooth, and 
the beds are bordered with the earliest flowers. 
Stooping over these, we see a tall, elegant girl, plainly 
dressed in brown merino, for the weather is still cold, 
but whose pretty collar and cuffs, and gay pink bow, 
relieve the dark dress, and make you think it is a 
festal day. Her dark hair is smoothly rolled into a 
coil behind, but her face is hidden by the hat she 
wears ; and as she gathers violets and primroses, and 
other bright little flowers, you wonder who it is, until 
a voice cries, — '* Helena ! Helena ! Mamma has come 
down stairs, and breakfast is ready ; do come." Then 
she raises her head, and smiles, and we see her large 
brown eyes, and we know that it is our old friend, 
Helena. 

The voice that called her was from the open library 
window, where Edith stood — it must be Edith, 
although so much taller : there were the same laughing 
face and long fair curls. 

" Is Marian there yet ?" said Helena, coming up to 
the window, and displaying her treasures. '^ Look, 
Marian ; . could you have believed that our garden 
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would have produced such a bouquet on the 20th of 
March." 

" It is lovely, Helena,*' replied Marian, appearing 
at the window. " Tou would think me very lazy, not 
to come and help you ; but I thought I would not 
break through my before-breakfast practising, even on 
mamma's birthday." 

"You good, steady creature!" said Helena, affeo* 
tionately. " I thought I saw Bertha frowning at me 
from her bedroom window ; I must go and be scolded 
for coming out in the cold," and Helena, with the 
glow of health upon her cheek and the smile of con- 
tent upon her lips, passed quickly through the porch- 
door, and, meeting the others in the hall, went with 
them into the breakfast-room. 

There was Captain EUersley, not a day older, as 
nurse, who was always reflective on a birthday, had 
just declared ; and the gentle mother, receiving with 
quiet pleasure the congratulations of the young ones 
as they entered ; and Bertha, handsome as ever, none 
the worse for the labours of the last three years. 
Willie was not there ; he had gone to school at last, 
and was always at the top of his class, and was 
rapidly getting the mischief thrashed out of him, 
according to his manly brother Ernest. Willie's 
place was supplied in a quiet way by Percy ; and at 
the table, in a high chair, breakfasting in the room 
in honour of the birthday, was the quondam baby, 
who had for some time been pushed out of her 
honours by a little brother, and was now Constance — 
or Consie, more frequently — ^and knew all her letters, 
thanks to her almost second mother, Helena. 
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Ernest and Willie were coming, as fortunately it 
bad happened that mamma's birthday this year was 
on a Saturday, and the baby would be brought in 
presently; but there was one that could not come. 
The fair, gentle little Louy was an angel now, as 
Consie used to fold her hands and say, when any one 
asked her about her brothers and sisters. She had 
faded away two years ago, of some lingering but pain- 
less disorder; and though Mrs. Ellersley sighed 
sometimes at the broken circle, she could smile when 
Consie said, " Louy is an angel now, mamma." 

One thing was not changed at Oakridge — the post- 
bag came in at breakfast-time, just as it used to do ; 
and this morning it was heavier than usual. The 
newspaper, of course, and a certain number of large 
blue letters for the captain ; but others were not for- 
gotten to-day. ISirs. Ellersley had several birthday 
letters ; there was a whimsical epistle for Bertha from 
her old friend Mrs. Cheveleigh, now in Devonshire, 
with her husband, and who was allowing sorrow to 
bring out the good points in her character, and fast 
becoming the comfort as well as the joy of her invalid 
husband's life. And there was a letter for Miss 
Ellersley — a note we ought to say. It was written 
upon lemon-coloured paper, and directed in a small 
French hand. 

"An invitation from Sophia Allison!" exclaimed 
Marian, when she had looked at it. " Her dearest 
love to you, Helena, and she hopes that mamma will 
allow us both to go, on the 30th, to a soiree musicale 
at Egton. But, Helena, what are you dreaming 
about P A soiree musicale! does not that wake you 
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up, my dear ? Mamma, Sopby says it is to be con- 
sidered quite a semi-juvenile affair, so that, although 
we are not introduced, she hopes that you will have 
no objection to our joining the party;" and Marian, 
after she had thus delivered all the important matter 
of the despatch, handed it over to her mother. 

" Papa is dreaming, too, I think," said Edith, 
laughing. " Papa, you have put salt into your 
coffee." 

"Have I, my dear," said her father, as if he 
scarcely knew what she had charged him with. 
" Dreaming, my dear, did you say ?" 

" Yes, both you and Helena, papa," returned 
Edith. " I think Helena got up too soon." 

" I think it is a bad plan, to allow letters to be 
looked into at breakfast, Edie," said her father; 
" they give one unpleasant dreams sometimes." 

Helena threw one of her old deep quick glances 
across the table; the same brightness there was in 
them as formerly, but now it was softened by affec- 
tion and respect, as she said with strong feeling, — 

" I wish it was a dream." 

" Well, my dear, do not let us discuss it now," said 
Captain EUersley, as if laying aside an unpleasant 
subject ; but his wife would not be satisfied ; Helena 
had had bad news, she was sure ; and everybody looked 
so anxious, that it was evidently no use trying to 
postpone the explanation. 

'^ Sir John Bertram has returned to England," said 
Captain EUersley, trying to speak cheerfully. " He 
and Lady Bertram are in London. He writes in the 
kindest manner to me ; but Lady Bertram is still in 
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very delicate health, and they are anxious to have 
Helena as soon as possible.'' 

" My dear love, how shall we part with you," said 
Mrs. EUersley, laying her hand affectionately on that 
of Helena, who sat beside her. 

Bertha looked as if she could not speak. It was a 
great blow to her. Helena was now like a dear and 
valued sister, 

Marian cried, " Oh, papa, she cannot go soon." 

Edith said, "She shan't go." 

And whilst Percy listened eagerly, little Consie had 
climbed down from her chair, and had crept round to 
Helena's side, and raising her solemn wondering eyes, 
she said, — 

" You not leave me, Nella." 

This was too much for Helena's forced calmness. 
She got up hastily, and in a low voice said to Mrs. 
EUersley,— 

" I ought to have expected this, but I was so happy, 
Madre, dear ; " and kissing her quietly, left the room. 

Then arose loud lamentations. As Helena had 
said, they ought to have expected it; for several 
letters lately had spoken of the probable return of 
Sir John Bertram, and his invalid wife, for whom 
a more bracing air was now recommended. And they 
bad sometimes talked about the possibility of her 
having then to leave them ; but now the certainty 
seemed quite to break upon them as if they had 
never thought of it before, and not one of them but 
felt it painfully. 

Captain EUersley tried to reason with the grief 
that Marian in particular showed, but it was a hard 
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task, when be himself loved Helena so much; and 
as for Bertha, she was at first of little use in com- 
forting the children. 

Mrs. EUersley had very soon taken up her bouquet 
with a sigh, and had gone in search of Helena. She 
met her on the staircase, coming down again, with 
the traces of grief about her, it is true, but with a 
sweetness of expression that was most touching. 

" I went away so quickly, Madre, dear," she said, 
using again a little term of endearment, that had be- 
come common with her, " that I have told you nothing 
yet. Will you let me fetch you your warm shawl 
and your bonnet, and then we can take a turn along 
the south walk. You will not feel the cold there, I 
am sure." 

And to the surprise of the forlorn party in the 
breakfast-room, Edith descried her mamma and 
Helena walking under the south garden wall, appa- 
rently as comfortably as on any other sunny morning. 
Helena with the open letter in her hand, to which 
she every now and then referred ; and Mrs. Ellersley 
leaning affectionately upon her arm. 

No one ventured to disturb them; and it was a 
relief when Ernest and Willie arrived, and their 
rather violent expressions of dismay at the unex- 
pected news, gave an outlet to the feelings of the 
rest. Certainly, if Sir John Bertram wished for a 
warm welcome on his return to England, it was 
clear that he must not seek it amongst the young 
people at Oakridge. 

*' Such a miserable birthday as it has made," said 
Willie; but when Helena came in, she would not 
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hear of the birthday being made a miserable one on 
her account. 

" It is very kind of you all," she said ; " but I think, 
as it is the last fete we shall have all together for 
some time, we ought to try and enjoy it : should we 
not. Bertha?" 

** Certainly," said Bertha, smiling, in spite of her- 
self, at the philosophy of the eyes that were so full of 
tears all the time, that it was only strange they did 
not overflow. So the arrangements proceeded as if 
nothing had occurred ; the walk to Bathurst, all toge- 
ther, with the donkey carriage, just as it was three 
years ago, only that it was filled with another set of 
babies, and that Peggy had been informed of their 
coming this time, and there was no need for them to 
break open the dairy door, for the front entrance 
opened wide for them ; and the hall was swept out, 
and adorned with evergreens, and a table spread with 
fruits and sweetmeats, to surprise every one who had 
not been in the secret. 

And after luncheon, the table was cleared away, and 
the little ones played about and listened to the echo 
of their own young voices, as their merry laugh rang 
through the hall ; and Bertha stayed to listen, whilst 
her aunt, sitting in one of the massive faded chairs of 
the large dining-room, by turns expressed her thankful 
gladness in the well-doing of all her children, from 
Ernest, the first-born, who had never yet given them 
an hour's pain, down to the little ones, so fair and 
blooming, in full health and energy ; and then her 
sorrow at the prospect of losing one who was almost 
as dear to her as they were. 
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And meanwhile, Helena, and the two girls, anJ 
Ernest, were going into every room of the deserted 
house, with a restless desire to keep moving about, 
and with many a joke and laugh, that hid the trouble 
they were all trying to put off. They even mounted 
to the roof, from which there was a view for miles 
around ; and Helena traced, through the clear atmo- 
sphere, many a land-mark well known to her, and 
gazed on them for a few minutes with an earnestness 
that seemed to imprint them upon her memory. 

" "When my ship comes from the East-Indies, laden 
with its priceless treasures," said Ernest. " I shall 
buy Bathurst, and invite you all to stay with me." 

''Thank you," said the young ladies with due 
politeness; " we shall accept your invitation, certainly." 

" But first imagine Bathurst once more civilized," 
continued Ernest. '' The best shooting in the coun« 
try, a fishing-pond and trout-stream, what might be 
a superb bowling-green, and stables for an Arabian 
stud." 

" And what a garden the rosy wilderness might be," 
said Helena. " Should we cut the peacocks down, 
Marian ? " 

" Oh, you barbarian," exclaimed Ernest ; " I would 
have none of the ancient emblems touched. There is 
a moral lesson in the peacocks of yew. Pride brings 
pain. Excellent ! I shall go and tell Bertha. That 
is too good to keep." 

And amidst the scoffing laughs of his companions, 
Ernest with gallantry helped them down the step- 
ladder by which they had ascended to the roof, and 
then, followed by Edith, ran down stairs; whilst 
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Helena and Marian, following at a more dignified pace, 
at last found themselves in the now unshuttered 
drawing-room, able to gaze their fill upon the lovely 
St. John, still the object of their wonder and delight. 

" I shall never forget it, Marian, wherever I may 
be," said Helena. 

*' And I shall never come to look at it without 
thinking of you," answered Marian. " Then the St. 
John will be a bond between us," said Helena. ^' It 
was the first really beautiful picture that I ever saw, 
and you were the first to show it to me, Marian. We 
have gone through many squalls together since then, 
and we have often been very naughty girls, Marian ; 
but it was here, with you, that I first felt within me 
that love of the good and beautiful which is a part of 
our higher nature, as Bertha says. I almost forget the 
painting now, as I look at it, and I think of the faith, 
and love, and gentleness of which it reminds us. 
Better than pictures, they are, are they not ? and good 
for every-day use, as well as holidays. Still I shall 
envy you, Marian, whenever I think of your coming 
to have a little dream in the drawing-room at 
Bathurst." " And I shall always dream of you, I 
know," said Marian. 

" No, not of me alone," said Helena, with a grave 
look at the picture — " but I shall be glad to think you 
do not forget me." 

As the idea of being without Helena was put thus 
vividly before her, Marian quite gave way ; and there 
is no knowing how far they might have gone, had not 
Ernest happily interrupted them, by opening the door 
suddenly, with the exclamation, — 
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" Just as I thought, Helena and Marian in each 
other's arms, doing the sentimental ! " 

" We are very silly, I allow," said Helena, coming 
forward, with a smile, to Bertha, who was behind ; 
" but, to make us cheerful to-day, I think Bathurst 
was a bad place to bring us to, for it seems to contain 
nearly all the land-marks of our recollections." 

" Com^ away from it, then," said Bertha, with an 
answering smile. " My aunt has invited old Peggy, 
who will be proud to come ; the children have already 
set off, and we are all impatient to go home." 

About old Peggy, Bertha referred to one of the 
entertainments of the day, which was to have a 
number of poor widows — Mrs. Ellersley's especial 
care — to tea, in the large airy nursery, from which 
the children were, for this evening, banished. It had 
been decorated by the young ladies for the occasion ; 
and there they went with their mamma, to receive 
the poor women, who came to tea at four o'clock 
precisely. 

Marian presided, and the rest waited upon the 
guests, who enjoyed themselves heartily, the only 
drawback to their pleasure being the news that had 
soon spread through the household, that Miss Bertram 
was going away. The oldest widow made a speeeh, 
for the purpose of thanking Mrs. Ellersley for all 
her kindness to them, and wishing her long life and 
happiness in the name of them all ; and at the close of 
it she begged to be allowed the liberty of saying ho^ 
sorry they were that the sweet young lady was going 
away, that would be so much missed by every one, 
and she could only say that, go among grand folks or 
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where she would, she hoped that Miss Bertram might 
find as many true friends as she would leave hehind 
her. 

And when Miss Bertram said, " I thank you, 
Bridget, and all of you. I wish I was not going ; but 
I shall never forget any of you, nor the children at 
the school either, wherever I may be ; " then Mrs. 
Nurse took off her spectacles, and wiped her eyes, 
and a murmur of sympathy rose, in the midst of which 
Mrs. Ellersley wished them all good-night, and the 
rest followed her example, and went to the drawing- 
room, where Ernest amused his father by a humorous 
account of Helena's maiden speech, as he called it, 
which, in its simple eloquence, had drawn tears from 
nurse and applause from everybody. 

There was no lack of response to Ernest's teasing, 
for every one felt as if they must make the most of 
the day they had devoted to festivity ; and, to the 
extreme delight of the little ones, who were allowed 
to sit up to witness it, it was concluded by a grand 
exhibition of fireworks on the lawn, under the super- 
intendence of the old coachman and Mr. Ernest, 
assisted by the meddling fingers of Master "Willie. 
Nothing failed, except a Catherine-wheel, which was 
pinned to a tree, and refused to turn round ; but the 
chef'd^OBtwre of the evening, manufactured carefuDy 
in the town under Ernest's own superintendence, 
was a double E , entwined tastefully, burning in red 
flame, and sending up a rocket, to finish with, and 
this succeeded admirably. 

Mrs. Ellersley could have dispensed with an exhibi- 
tion which she considered a little dangerous ; but as 
p 
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Ernest's homage, it was grateful to her; and very glad 
that it was over, and without accident, she welcomed 
him back out of the cold night air with warm thanks. 

It was not until Monday that anything was settled 
about Helena's departure, but then it was very quickly 
done. 

" When would you like to go, my dear," Captain 
EUersley asked of Helena, who had just come in from 
bidding the boys good-bye, and was not looking very 
cheerful upon the occasion. 

" When must I go ? " said Helena. She did not 
suppose that her guardian thought she would like to 
go at any time. 

" You know what your uncle says, that he should 
be glad to receive you as soon as possible, since your 
aunt's health makes a young companion desirable, and 
they are naturally anxious to see you," said Captain 
EUersley. 

" Then I will go any day that you fix," said Helena. 
" Perhaps it will be better not to have too long to 
think about it. But, sir," she said, returning to her 
old mode of addressing her guardian, " may I not 
come back sometimes ? It will be very hard to bear, 
if. I am not sure of seeing them often." 

'^ I intend to arrange for that," said Captain EUers- 
ley. " We could not bear to lose sight of you alto- 
gether. I shall bargain with Sir John for two months 
every year, if possible." 

. '* My holidays," said Helena, half aloud, but checked 
herself. She was going to her own uncle, as Bertha 
had reminded her ; and he had always written very 
kindly to her, and the costly presents she had received 
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from him, and the good supply of pocket-money that 
he had begged Captain Ellersley to allow her, called 
for her gratitude. 

" Of course, I intended to go with you," continued 
Captain Ellersley ; " and now, this morning, I have 
received news which will oblige me to go to town on 
Thursday. My dear child,*' he added, seeing that 
Helena could scarcely stand, " I fear that I am 
hurrying you very much, but this is such a good 
opportunity, and your uncle will be pleased to see you 
so soon." 

" Oh yes, I will go," said Helena, hurriedly. "Tou 
know I had just boasted that I thought it better to 
go soon. But will you give me a moment more, now 
when we are arranging for my leaving Oakridge, that 
I may try to thank you for all your kindness to me 
since I first came to you. I owe all my happiness to 
you, only I cannot bear to think of the trouble I used 
to give you." 

" Tou have amply repaid us since," said Captain 
Ellersley ; " and remember, Helena, that when by 
law I cease to be your guardian, I shall always be 
your friend. You are like a daughter to us, and here 
you will always find a home." 

Erom this moment began Helena's leave-takings, 
and they lasted until the day of her departure. In 
the village, at the school, in the neighbourhood, and 
the house — everywhere it seemed that Helena had 
some dear friend, who must be seen during these short 
three days. To all she said, " I hope it will not be 
long before I come to Oakridge again." But the un- 
certainty made it a melancholy hope. At last all was 
p2 
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done, and Thursday morning had arrived. Mrs. 
Ellersley, Bertha, and the girls were to accompany 
them to the station ; so there were only the little ones 
to part from in the house. But this was bad enough, 
for Consie would not be comforted ; " Nella, Nella, 
take me with you," was her cry ; and it wrung Helena's 
heart to have to put her into the dear old nurse's arms 
and tear herself away. 

But she determined to bear up against it all, and 
not even the . road to little Coverton, with all its 
memories, overpowered her; and the girls wondered 
at the quiet way in which she talked to their mamma, 
and kept attending to her comfort all the way. When 
they reached the station they had not ten minutes to 
wait. Captain Ellersley went to see about the tickets^ 
and the rest sat together in the waiting-room. 

" You will write to us often, Helena," said Mrs. 
Ellersley, tenderly. " "We shall be very anxious for 
the post-bag now." 

Helena scarcely replied, but seizing Bertha by the 
hand, she half dragged her out upon the platform, 
where, at that early hour, there was no one stirring 
but a poor woman, with a bundle, waiting at one end. 

" Bertha," she exclaimed, in a voice of suppressed 
emotion, " it is no use — I cannot go. It is cruel to 
take me from my home — from the only friends I have 
— ^from those to whom I owe more than my life ! 
"Why were you all so kind to me ? Why did you 
teach me, and take care of me, and now send me away ? 
Bertha, is it not hard ? " 

" It is hard, dear child," said Bertha, tenderly. " It 
is hard to bear. I feel as if I was losing my best- 
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loved companion. I shall miss you every hour of the 
day. We shall all miss you, dear Helena ; and it is 
hard for you to part from us who love you so dearly, 
and to leave the home where you have been so 
cherished, to go amongst comparative strangers, to 
make new ties, and new habits. But it is right ! that 
should be enough for us all. I used to tell you to 
submit yourself to those who were set over you ; now 
I tell you to submit to the circumstances that God 
has ordered for you.- Give up your own will and 
wishes, now iad always ; set yourself cheerfully to 
find the blesfeiiigs of your new position, and be doing 
good. • There, dear <shild, is my last lecture to you : 
when yon are gone, I nflfust lecture myself.'* 

" Ah, Berths, what shall I become without you ?*' 
said Helena, mournfully ; but her passionate resistance 
was gone, and, again quiet in appearance, she obeyed 
her guardian's summons, and went to say the last 
words to the kind friend who had been a mother 
to her. The words had to be few; and, the fare- 
well to the girls and Bertha, had to be short and 
hurried, for the train was waiting ; and Helena found 
herself almost lifted into the carriage by Captain 
Ellersley before she had finished the message she had 
wished to send to Oonsie. However, there was no help 
for it, the whistle sounded, the train moved ofi^, and 
now, three years and a half after she had first intended 
it, Helena Bertram found herself on the way to 
London. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

It could scarcely be wondered at if Helena's spirits 
gave way, as the last remnant of Edith's crimson 
bonnet-ribbons faded from her view, and that for the 
first half-hour her thick veil hid her face from view* 
But soon her guardian's kindness made her once more 
try to exert herself. 

. " There, Bertha,' ' she said to herself, " it ia over now. 
I have been a naughty girl loQ^ enough, as Consie 
says ; I will be good now ; " and making the e&rt, 
she soon found that it was possible to be interested 
in the different kinds of countiy that they passed 
through, to admire the churches and cathedrals that 
they caught a glimpse of, and to be first annoyed aixd 
then amused by an eccentric fellow-traveller who 
joined them about half-way through their journey. 

And as they drew near the end, curiosity and 
expectation filled her mind. Captain Ellersley had 
never but once seen Sir John Bertram, so that he 
could scarcely answer her eager inquiries as to what 
he was like; in fact, Helena had herself seen him more 
recently, but that was at least ten years ago, and all 
recollection of his person had passed away. Sooner 
than she expected, however, at the King's Cross St«^- 
tion, her curiosity was gratified. She was standing, 
almost bewildered at the noise and number of moving 
people, beside her guardian, when a tail foreign-look- 
ing gentleman passed near them, who was evidently 
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expecting to meet Bome passenger. Captain EU^sley, 
at that moment^ wan seeking for some book or basket 
in the carriage they had left, but completing his search 
almost immediately, he said, *^ Is that all, Helena? " 
and the gentleman turned round, and looked at them. 
" Surely I am not mistaken," he said, courteously, — 
" Captain Ellersley, it must be, and my niece ? " 

Captain Ellersley bowed, explanations followed, 
Helena was greeted warmly enough, and after a brief 
interval of confusion and arrangement about the lug*- 
gage, Helena found herself quietly seated in Sir John 
Bertram's carriage, which had been waiting for them 
outside the station. 

Whilst Sir John and her guardian conTersed, He- 
lena had sufficient time to recall her recollections of 
her uncle. The voice had at once seemed strangely 
familiar, in spite of the foreign intonation and gesture 
■with which he spoke at times, but in the face, half- 
covered as it was with beard and moustaches, she 
could trace little resemblance to her father. Still he 
was her father's brother, and, as Bertha had said 
would be the case, the ties of blood drew her towards 
him, and the very indifference with which he treated 
•her, mixed with a sort of good-nature as it were, 
showed him to be her own relation. 

By the time the carriage stopped, Helena had ac- 
jcepted him as her uncle, and was prepared, calmly at 
least, to be introduced to her new home. This, at 
present, was only a set of furnished apartments at the 
West End, taken for a month or two, " Merely tem- 
porary," as Sir John remarked, when they entered, 
5' just till we see how London agrees with Lady 
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Bertram. Afterwards we must find some place in the 
country, I suppose." They had now reached the 
landing of the first floor, and a foreign-looking maid, 
who was coming out of the drawing-room, held the 
door open for them to enter. 

"Tour mistress has come down, Marie? Then, 
Helena, my dear, let me introduce you to your aunt." 

Following her uncle, Helena passed through the 
smaller half of the drawing-room, which was divided 
hy folding-doors, one of which was opened hy Marie, 
who announced her master. The room was very warm, 
and had a strong odour of perfume and flowers. In 
one of the windows stood a large parrot-cage, and 
before it a flower-stand filled with lovely hot-house 
roses. In the other were some flowering plants, and 
many pretty foreign-looking hijoux were strewed about 
the room. A fat lap*dog lay on a crimson cushion at 
one side of the fireplace, and at the other, upon a 
couch, in a black silk dress, and lace cap with cerise 
ribbons, and gold pins. Lady Bertram was reclining. 

Beside her was a work-table, with a new book, a 
vinaigrette, and some embroidery upon it ; but Lady 
Bertram was doing nothing, unless gently moving a 
large black fan to and fro might be called an occu- 
pation. She had been pretty, and was still fair and 
lady-like in her appearance, but there was an expres- 
sion now upon her face as if continual ill health had 
made her fretful. 

" Emily, here is my niece, Helena, — and allow me to 
introduce Captain Ellersley," said Sir John Bertram. 
It was wonderful how he could preserve his lively, 
genial manner, in such an atmosphere of sweet but 
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fiickly languor. Lady Bertram held out her hand to 
Helena, and kissed her on both cheeks, then bowed 
to Captain Ellersley, with an apology for not rising ; 
'^ as I am quite an invalid, good for nothing, as Sir 
John will have told you." 

Lady Bertram spoke with a slight nasal' utterance, 
as if more accustomed to speak French than English, 
and with a fretful intonation. " Sit down, my love," 
she added, pointing to a low fauteuil beside her ; 
" we are very glad to see you, Captain Ellersley, and 
I am sure it was very kind of you to bring Sir John's 
niece directly ; I have been dying to see her." 

Captain Ellersley made a suitable reply, and spoke 
of Mrs. Ellersley' s reluctance to part with her. 

" I am sure that is very kind of her," said Lady 
Bertram. " Helena must have lived with you a long 
time. I had no idea that she was so tall. You told 
me that she was a child Sir John." 

^' The nice letters that she used to send us might 
have reminded me that time was passing," said Sir 
John, looking kindly at his niece ; "but I assure you, 
Emily, that I was astonished when I saw the young 
lady with Captain Ellersley." 

" Will you ring for Marie ? " said Lady Bertram, 
languidly; "you must be tired to death, my love; 
Marie will show you to your room, and tell them to 
bring you some tea — it will refresh you ; and have a 
good rest before you attempt to dress for dinner. 
Have you brought a maid with you ?" 

"No," said Helena, her heart sinking lower and 
lower. 

" How unfortunate ! I must ask Marie to wait upon 
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you, then. Oh ! there she is. Marie, take Miss Bec^ 
tram up stairs, and Bee that «he has ererjthing that 
she requires ; you must really attend to Miss Bertram's 
toilette yourself, Marie, for I find that she has brought 
no maid up from the country with her.'* 

" Otff, madame,^* replied Marie, scanning Miss Ber- 
tram's toilette with a professor's eye ; and Helena, 
passing her uncle and Captain Ellersley, who were 
examining something in the outer room, and feeling 
very much inclined to seize her guardian by the 
arm and say, '^ Let us go back again," followed the 
French maid up stairs. 

The room prepared for her was large for a Londoa 
house, and many luxuries had been added to it evi- 
dently by the present occupants ; but a good fire, an 
easy chair, and a skilful maid, seemed to Helena a 
miserable exchange for the domestic comfort she had 
left behind ; and she accepted Marie's offer ei some 
tea, inquired the hour of dinner, and then, telling 
her to come again when it was time to dress, she 
gladly saw the mincing figure depart, and sat down to 
try and find out the blessings of her present position, 
or to cry over its miseries, as the case might be. 

The crying came first, in spite <^ her efforts to 
avoid it ; but the entrance of Marie with some tea put 
a stop to that. The tea proved refreshing, and the 
philosophy came more easily after it. " Can it be 
only a few hours since I left them ? " said Helena to 
herself. '^ If Marian could only see me just now! 
What will they be doing? It is Edith's hoar for 
practising ; Marian will be preparing her G-erman for 
to-morrow ; Bertha will have gone to read to old 
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Ekie — she said sb&. would go this afternoon; dear 
Madre will just have stepped into the nursery, where 
the little ones are having their tea ; bahj will be 
rolling upon a cushion before the fire, cooing in 
echo to the singing of the kettle on the hob ; nurse 
will be watching him, and pouring out the tea, and 
keeping Master Percy in order, telling him that he 
is far more mischievous than his brother Willie ever 
was ; and there will be my pet, my Consie, looking 
so fair and sweet, in her dark«blue frock, and her 
clean pinafore, and her golden curls, and she will be 
saying, ^ Mamma, when will Nella come back adain ?' 
Bah! stupid that I ami" and Helena shrugged her 
shoulders and poked the fire, and tried to be angry 
with herself* ''It is clear that if I mean to be like a 
rational being here, I must not spend my leisure 
hours — and they seem likely to be many — in this 
feolish manner; it is unthankful of me: there are 
many signs of kindness in this room, and both my 
uncle and aunt are very good to me. It was kind 
of my aunt to send her maid to me. How fortunate 
that Bertha was so particular in making us speak 
French, and that we had the little French girl from 
Sophy Allison's to talk with, or I might have been at 
a loss how to communicate with my attendant ; but, 
oh dear me I I was never meant to be a fine lady. 
Oh, Bertha, what shall I do without you?" 

At this point the crying seemed about to return ; 
so Helena vigorously turned her thoughts. 

" I need not be a fine lady — there is always work 
to do. I am forgetting my calling. Because my 
faults are changing, and I am going to be indolent 
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and discontented, instead of proud and wilful, I am 
forgetting that I shall have to stride against them. I 
hare been thinking of myself more than of Him who 
has set this cross before me. Oh ! that I maj take 
it up in His strength, lookii^ only unto Him ; that 
I may never lose sight of the one thing needful ; and 
then, although I am separated from the friends I 
shall always lore better than any other, I shall know 
that I am never alone, and that I need never be 
unhappy." ' • 

So Helena's fireside reverie turned into earnest 
desires for good, and she was still -teaching herself 
cheerfulness, when Marie eame to inquire if she might 
prepare Mademoiselle's- toilette. MademoiseUe was 
willing; and she found amusement in the dexterous 
way in which her wardrobe was unpacked, until the 
very dress was found whie i Marie considered fit for 
the occasion, and she sat down to submit her soft 
dark hair for the first time ito a real dressing. 

^ Madame's love, and she would be glad to see 
Mademoiselle in her room whilst she is^ dressing," said 
Marie, when she had put the finishing touches to 
Mademoiselle, and had sufficiently admired her handi- 
work. . ■" 

And then she escorted Mademoiselle to a room on 
the same floor, where Miladi was sitting yawning in 
an easy chair. 

" I thought that you were never coming, Marie," 
said Miladi, as her maid entered. 

" I am afraid that it is my fault, aunt Emily," said 
Helena, who followed. 

** Beally, Marie, you have done wonders," said Lady 
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Bertram y roused to a little animation as she saw Helena 
before her, with the freshness of her youth, aided by 
Marie's skilful touches. "You will be charming, my 
love, when you have been a little longer in Marie's 
bands. Her hair is the least in the world too full, Marie 
— there, that is it. Her face is classical. She requires 
the chaste, more than the striking. Ah, I wish that 
I was not so delicate, what pleasure I should have in 
directing your dress, my love! But already I am 
fatigued ; I will rest an instant, Marie." 

" My aunt is very kind," thought Helena, as she 
looked at herself in the pier-glass ; and as she looked, 
she certainly agreed with her aunt that Marie had 
done wonders, and Helena forgot to add to her list of 
new enemies the vanity and trifling to which she was 
exposed. 

But no great harm was done yet. She was amused 
to watch the elaborate dressing which her aunt was 
going through, and to hear the maid's observations 
on the same. Indeed, it seemed to both of them a 
labour which must be entered into with every faculty ; 
but Helena's conclusion was that Mrs. EUersley's 
sweet and ladylike appearance, when she was dressed 
with Susan's assistance, for the very grandest Oak- 
ridge occasions, was preferable to the rather fantastic 
and elaborate toilette in which Lady Bertram now 
appeared; though Marie certainly was wonderfully 
clever. 

" You think a great deal, my love," said her aunt, 
once observing Helena's large dark eyes full of reflec- 
tion. " You shall tell me some time what you think 
about it — it will amuse me ; but now I am too tired. 
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Bring Bijou down stairs, Marie, and I will arrange 
myself, before the gentlemen appear. Helena, my 
loTe, give me your arm." 

It seemed that an old friend of Captain Ellersley's 
had been invited in compliment to him, besides a 
nephew of Lady Bertram. 

" You are old enough now to appear upon these 
quiet occasions,'' said her ladyship, after explaining 
this to Helena. " Although not introduced, it is a 
great advantage to see a little society before you are 
obliged to take part in it.** 

This was a fatiguing sentence for Lady Bertram to 
arrange, and she was so much exhausted by it, that, 
having told Helena where to place herself, she did not 
speak again until the gentlemen appeared, when she 
exerted herself to receive the stranger, and to greet 
her nephew, who was a young midshipman, just about 
to rejoin his vessel. 

A long and very elaborate dinner succeeded, during 
which Helena listened to the conversation between 
her guardian and his military friend, and answered the 
questions that Sir John put to her now and then, as 
to whether she knew London, had been to the opera, 
and so on ; but she was glad -when she was able to 
retire, and follow Lady Bertram to the drawing-room. 
Here Lady Bertram very soon composed herself to 
sleep, which she said was necessary to restore her 
after the fatigue of dinner, and Helena, seeing that 
she should not be wanted to talk, crept noiselessly to 
one of the tables, that she might select a book to 
read. But Lady Bertram had not yet closed her 
eyes, and perceiving Helena's movements, she muiv 
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mured, " There is a new book on my table, my love. 
They say that it is very amusing.** And though Helena, 
would have preferred turning over some of the num- 
bers that were scattered about, she took up the one 
pointed out to her, and looked into it. 

But she soon found that it was of a kind that she 
was sure Bertha would not have allowed her to read, 
and she quietly closed it again. This time she tried 
a nearer table, and taking up almost the first volume 
she laid her hands upon, it proved to be a " Eeview," 
containing a sort of essay upon a book that she 
and Marian had lately been reading. This was a 
charming discovery: the review was clever; in some 
parts it agreed entirely with the opinions they had, 
with Bertha's guidance, formed upon the work ; but 
here and there it spoke with a humorous irony that 
amused Helena very much. 

She had quite forgotten that she was not at home, 
and, prefacing it with an '' Oh, Bertha, listen," she 
was was going to read a passage aloud, when she 
recollected herself and stopped, not however before 
she had quite aroused her aunt. 

" What is the matter? ** she inquired, drowsily. 

" I beg your pardon, aunt Emily,*' said Helena ; 
** I was so much interested in my book, that I had 
f(wrgotten." 

" Were you dreaming, my love ? " said Lady 
Bertram, only half awake. 

" No, aunt," answered Helena ; " I was beginning 
to speak to Bertha — to Miss Talbot — thinking that 
I was at Oakridge. I am very sorry that I have dis- 
turbed you." 
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" Is Bijou there ? " inquired Lady Bertram, lan- 
guidly. 

" Tes, aunt— fast asleep," replied Helena. 

" Who is Miss Talbot, my dear ?" 

"She was our governess,'* said Helena, "and Captain 
EUersley's niece." 

" How very strange ! " said Lady Bertram, yawning. 
" But had you no other governess, my love ?" 

" No," answered Helena ; " Miss Talbot was very 
accomplished, and beautiful, too. She taught ns 
because she liked to be useful, that was all." 

"How very strange!" said Lady Bertram again. 
" Do you like that book, my dear P " 

" I am reading the Beview,'' said Helena, " and 

I like it very much." 

Lady Bertram looked up ; she seemed roused by 

the idea of Helena's reading the Meview — after 

dinner, too. 

" I thought you were reading that new book — 
I forget its name," she added. 

" I read a little of it," answered Helena, " but I did 
not like it." 

" You must always wear your hair in that style, my 
love — it suits you," remarked Lady Bertram. She 
had not heard Helena's last observation, apparently. 

Now that her aunt was awake, Helena thought that 
perhaps it was not polite to go on with her reading; but 
she wished for something to do, so she said, — 

" I think I will go and find my work. I know the 
box that it was packed in." 

" Oh, my love! do not think of unpacking anything 
to-night. There is a maid — Jane, I think, her name 
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is — who will put your things in order, under Marie's 
eye, to-morrow." 

So Helena sat down again, and wondered what 
she should do all the evening. Her eye fell upon the 
work-table, and, at the risk of being troublesome, 
she said, — 

" Durst you trust me with your embroidery, aunt 
Emily ? I have worked a good deal." 

" Oh, my love ! that piece has been lying about for 
the last two months. I bought it in Farift, because it 
was such a lovely pattern, but I have never been strong 
enough to put in a stitch. I shall be charmed if you 
will take it." 

Helena was profuse in her thanks, for really it 
would be a treat to her to try to imitate the exquisite 
French embroidery ; and to have a definite employment 
was also a relief. 

But the moment she took it the gentlemen appeared, 
and Lady Bertram began to fidget about the best place 
in the room for her to sit and work in, the most con- 
venient table, and the light that was the least hurtful 
to her eyes, and wished the footman to be summoned 
to assist. 

Helena was distressed that she should cause such 
trouble, and she was grateful to young Mr. Lennox, 
the midshipman, who, as soon as he comprehended 
the state of the case, said, — 

" I see, aunt Bertram, you need not have Thomas 
up — I will move the things in a jiffy." 

And, as he promised, in a few minutes, table, chair, 
and lamp were placed exactly as Lady Bertram wished, 
and Helena allowed at last to sit down quietly. 
Q 
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She thanked Mr. Lennox with so mnch sweetness, 
that he was emboldened to sit down beside her, and 
to tell her how he had been used to do such things for 
his own sisters, who made quite a slave of him — so that 
he was in good training for the strictest vessel ; and 
this led to anecdotes of his life on board ship, and 
the voyages he had made, and the evening passed 
more pleasantly than Helena had thought possible. 

She was disappointed in her hope of having some 
conversation with her guardian ; but she was consoled 
by his asking her, as she bid him good-night, to walk 
with him early in the morning, to make some purchases 
that Mrs. Ellersley had entrusted him with. 

That was something to look forward tQ, and the 
more likely to be accomplished, that Lady Bertram, 
when bidding Helena good-night, said, — 

" Tou will breakfast with Sir John, my love, in the 
morning. I am quite rejoiced that he will have you 
now, for I am rarely able to appear before the luncheon 
hour." 

In her own room Helena found a maid, whom she 
supposed to be the Jane that had been spoken of. 
She was more like the Oakridge Bessy, and not nearly 
so formidable as the Frenchwoman, and she rejoiced 
that Jane would probably be often Marie's substitute. 

When Helena told her the hour that she wished to 
be waked in the morning, the maid looked surprised, 
but said nothing, and Helena dismissed her quickly, 
that she might sit down before the fire, and think 
awhile upon the change that had come over her life ; 
but soon finding that too sad an occupation, she 
ceased to indulge in it, and before long retired to rest. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The maid appeared punctually with hot water at 
the hour that Helena had desired, and explained, with 
some appearance of satisfaction, that Marie was not 
down yet. Should she call her, if Miss Bertram was 
going to get up now, or would her services be 
sufficient ? 

" Oh ! you will do," said Helena ; " I will ring 
when I require you," and the housemaid disappeared, 
grumbling, as she went, about her work, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of whims that ladies took. 

•There was my lady herself, with a fine lace cap 
and ribbons on, sitting wide awake in bed till what 
might be most folks' dinner-time ; and here was the 
young lady, pleasant-mannered though she was, must 
be up and stirring even before Sir John came down, 
and he was soon enough ! 

Happily ignorant of these observations, Helena 
proceeded with her toilette until she required help, 
when she summoned Jane ; but soon discovering that 
she made a very indifierent lady's maid, she sent her 
down again, and finished by herself, not so much dis- 
turbed by the want of Marie's skilful assistance as 
by imaginary sounds of — "Please, open the door, 
Nella," and visions of Consie, in all the freshness of 
her first morning's bath and dressing, coming to give 
her a kiss, and tell her about the swallows that were 
making a nest in the nursery window. 
q2 
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To dispel tbe Oakridge fancies, Helena looked out 
of the window. The street was quiet and half asleep, 
and the continued rumble of the distant thoroughfares 
only made the silence more apparent. There was a 
little traffic going on at the area gates, and a scarlet 
postman hastening up the street; but the many 
blinds drawn down and the general stillness showed 
that it was not yet the proper hour for fashionable 
London to arise. 

What was to be done ? Helena did not like to 
venture yet down stairs — she felt somehow that Jane 
would not be pleased to see her ; so she began to 
finish the unpacking that Marie had left the night 
before, and soon became quite happy in the employ- 
ment. There was a large wardrobe, which she filled 
with her clothes ; then she proceeded to unpack her 
treasures, and every one of them seemed like a dear 
old friend turning up in a foreign land. 

The mantelshelf was soon covered with photographs 
of every one at Oakridge — how delightful! almost as 
good as having themselves ; she had quite forgotten 
her photographs before. The toilet-table was spread 
with many a little souvenir and present ; and when 
her music and drawing portfolios were placed in one 
corner of the room, and some of her books had filled 
shelves, and others had been piled upon the table, 
together with desks and various boxes, she looked 
with pride around her apartment, and felt that she 
had made it her own — a sort of home. 

" Now I will have the boxes removed, then I shall 
be comfortable," she said to herself, and rang for 
Jane. 
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To her request, the maid, in astonishment, assented, 
and said that she would fetch some one to help her ; 
but she added, — 

''Sir John, miss, is down stairs, and breakfast is 
ready, I think." 

Helena was surprised. She had been so busy, that 
she had forgotten breakfast ; and she was about to 
hasten down stairs, when Marie entered, smart and 
affable as usual. She was surprised to find that 
Mademoiselle was up ; Jane ought to have told her, 
but could she not finish Mademoiselle's toilet ? 

" No, thank you," cried Helena ; " my uncle is 
down stairs. I am going to breakfast," and hurrying 
away, she left Marie holding up her hands in horror at 
the imperfect style of Mademoiselle's hair, which 
truly had not been improved by the labours she had 
been going through; Bertha would have probably 
called it untidy ; and she was struck with wonder at 
the marvel that Mademoiselle had been performing in 
her own apartment. 

But Helena only thought of the late breakfast-hour, 
and her uncle waiting ; and when she found both her 
guardian and Sir John in the dining-room, she com- 
menced a humble apology for being so late. 

** You have fallen into fashionable hours quickly," 
said Captain EUersley, smiling. " You would scarcely 
believe. Sir John, that your niece has been accus- 
tomed to do half a day's work before this hour at 
Oakridge." 

" We have all the extremes of industry and laziness 
in London," said Sir John Bertram. "Por my part, 
I prefer continental hours ; but I assure you, Helena," 
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he added, courteously, " I am too much pleased to 
have a young lady to pour out tea for me, to grumble 
if I am kept waiting a few minutes for her." 

Helena submitted to be thus forgiven, and politely 
handed to the breakfast-table ; and then she thought 
it was time to justify herself, so she said, as she 
poured out some coffee for Captain Ellersley, — 

" I must tell you, uncle Bertram, that I have been 
up a long time ; but I was so busy, that I forgot all 
about breakfast." 

Sir John laughed, and looked amused at the idea 
of her being so busy; but he only began to press 
some stewed mushrooms upon her, and then directed 
his conversation to Captain Ellersley, and she resumed 
her duties as tea-maker, which she fulfilled entirely to 
their satisfaction. 

"Now, Helena," said Captain Ellersley, after 
breakfast, " when can you go out with me ? I fear I 
cannot answer for a minute after twelve o'clock. I 
shall be engaged all the rest of the day." 

" Any time — directly, if you like," readily answered 
Helena. " Shall I put my bonnet on now ?" 

Captain Ellersley agreed, and explained to Sir John 
Bertram that he wished Helena to help him to execute 
some commissions ; and Sir John laughingly protested 
against Captain Ellersley being the first to take 
Helena out in London, but pretended to console him- 
by saying that there was nothing to be seen so early, 
and Helena ran away. 

She had scarcely reached her room, when Marie 
came to say that " Miladi wished to see Mademoiselle 
in her own room." 
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Helena chafed a little at the Bummons, but obeyed 
it. Miladi was in a becoming toilette, but still in 
bed. She saluted Helena affectionately, and said, — 

" Marie tells me you were up frightfully early this 
morning, love ; did you not rest well ?" 

"Excellently, thank you, aunt," replied Helena, 
cheerfully ; " but I always got up early at Oakridge, 
and I should like to do the same here." 

" But your dress, my love ; it is perfectly horrible 
this morning," said Lady Bertram, shrugging her 
shoulders. "Until you have your own maid, you 
really must wait for Marie." 

Helena replied, "I will another morning, aunt 
Emily, if she will come a little earlier; but pray 
excuse me now — I am going out with Captain 
BUersley." 

" So early!" exclaimed Lady Bertram ; "and your 
toilette not yet made I Is the carriage ordered ?" 

" We are going to walk," said Helena. " Captain 
Ellersley has some shopping to do, and he wishes me 
to help him." 

"Impossible, my dear! Shopping at this hour!" 
said Lady Bertram ; " and on foot ! When I was 
your age, I always walked early with my governess ; 
but shopping ! bah ! " 

" Oh, pray, aunt Emily, let me go," said Helena, 
in despair. " Captain Ellersley wants me par- 
ticularly." 

" My love, do not speak with such a tragic air ; it 
fatigues me," said Lady Bertram, looking still more 
annoyed. " I recoUect myself : Captain Ellersley is 
one of your guardians ; but he really should consider 
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tbat you are with your unde now. I shail be glad 
when yoa are left to us." 

"Then I may go, aunt Emily?'* said Helena, 
swallowing a good deal of indignation. 

'* Do not distress me, my love," said Lady Bertram. 
''If Captain Ellersley insists upon it, you cannot 
refuse ; only it is very strange. Fray hand me my 
vinaigrette, and send Marie." 

Olad so to get away, Helena hastened to equip, and 
go down stairs. On the drawing-room landing she 
met Sir John, coming to seek her. 

" I have been with Lady Bertram," said Helena, a 
good deal ruffled. " She thought it too early for me 
to go out." 

" Don't let aunt Emily make a fine lady of you," 
said Sir John, laughing. " I must take you out with 
me every morning, I think, or my lady will coddle 
you as much as she does Bijou." 

''And make me as useless," thought Helena. 
" Well, it is some comfort that my uncle does not 
agree with her." But aloud she said, — 

" Uncle Bertram, will you tell me if I may do one 
thing ? I should so much like to send some presents 
to my dear friends at Oakridge — to the children, at 
least. May I ? " 

" To be sure you may," said Sir John, pulling hia 
purse out in a minate. 

" Oh, thank you, uncle," said Helena, joyfully ; 
" but I do not need any more money. I have plenty ; 
only I was wondering how I could manage it. I 
cannot buy things so well for Oakridge when I am 
with Captain Ellersley, you know," 
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" Of course you cannot," said her nncle, who 
delighted in anything like a little plot. ** I will take 
you myself after luncheon, if aunt Emily does not 
want you." 

" Thank you," said Helena again ; a little less joy- 
fully this time, for she thought the condition made 
the matter uncertain. "Then I will not keep my 
guardian waiting any longer. Good-bye uncle Ber- 
tram," and she hastened to the dining-room, where 
she found Captain EUersley, a little inclined to 
scold. 

But it was pleasant to be scolded in a way that 
reminded her so strongly of Oakridge, that she could 
fancy that Marian or she had been wrong in their 
accounts ; or that they had stayed out too late in the 
twilight, or that they had not been dressed for church 
soon enough, or any of the minor delinquencies that 
fell under his notice; and although she apologized, 
she did not look very sorry. 

There was something very cheering in an early 
walk through the splendid squares and busy streets 
of London, on that bright spring morning, with her 
beloved guardian. Every thing she saw amused her ; 
and she laughed, and stared, and chatted, with a free- 
dom that was increased by the restraint that she had 
been feeling herself under for the last few hours. 

The shopping was not tedious, and was finished 
only too soon ; and it was with regret that she recog- 
nized, as they returned, the quiet squares that were 
in the neighourhood of her uncle's apartments. 

" You know, Helena," said her guardian, as they 
drew near home, " that I am obliged to return to- 
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morrow. Mind that you have all yoar messages 
ready for me. I expect ta be heavily laden." 

"Oh, sir," said Helena, "pray do not speak of 
that. When you are gone, it will be so different. 
But I can tell you the messages now," she added, 
with an effort, speaking more cheerfully. "Please 
give my love to every one, separately, and tell them 
that I shall think of them at all times, every day, — 
because I cannot help it ; or else I would not, because 
it makes me, of course, wish for what I cannot have. 
And please tell Mrs. EUersley and Bertha that I 
think London a beautiful place, and that my uncle 
and aunt are very kind to me, and that I am — I shall 
be — very comfortable." 

" My dear Helena, how much more ? " said Captain 
EUersley, smiling. 

" Oh, sir, I could say a great deal more, but I must 
not," replied Helena ; " but could you tell me— do you 
know if I am to have masters, or learn anything ? 
because I am afraid I shall forget all I know, how- 
ever much I try not to do so ; and then about my 
coming to Oakridge sometimes." 

" I can tell you something about both," replied her 
guardian. " You are to have masters, which will be 
a great advantage to you ; and you are to spend a few 
weeks in the autumn with us; and, perhaps, again 
after Christmas." 

Helena was warm in her thanks, and delighted. 

" So now, my dear, you have only to make yourself 
as happy as you can, and take advantage of your 
opportunities," continued her guardian. "You must 
take care not to become indolent. You will be 
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thrown, I see, in a great measure, upon yourself. 
Itemember the good habits you have formed, and tiy 
to keep them up. Be a good girl, and do not let your 
uncle spoil you." 

They had now reached the door, and as they 
waited for the bell to be answered, Captain Ellersley 
said, — 

'' I am going out to dinner to-night, and shall 
scarcely see you again. My dear child, God bless 
you!" 

It was with rather a heavy step that Helena went 
up stairs. Lady Bertram had not yet appeared ; so, 
after taking off her bonnet, she began to think what 
she should have been doing with Bertha at that hour. 
There was a great pleasure in selecting the right 
books, and taking them to a quiet comer in the 
drawing-room. She spent more than an hour, in hard 
study, very happily. 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Bijou, and 
Marie with the shawls and properties of her mistress, 
and Lady Bertram herself soon followed, very 
much shocked to find that Helena was still in the 
uncoiffee state that she had seen her some hours 
before. 

" My love, you really must not appear in this con- 
dition another morning," she said, invading the quiet 
corner. " Imagine, if any early visitors had arrived ; 
I should have died with chagrin. Pray go at once to 
Marie." 

Helena rose to obey, and gathered up her books. 

"You are studying," said Lady Bertram. "That 
is good of you, my love. I should wish you to be 
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very accomplished. You shall have the best masters, 
as I remember that I always had." 

Helena expressed her pleasure in the prospect, and 
then went to place herself in the hands of Marie, who 
did not release her for more than half an hour. Her 
appearance was then, however, so much improved, 
that Lady Bertram saw her join them at luncheon 
with pleasure, and her morning's peevishness gradually 
softened down, and, when luncheon was over, she pro- 
posed to make the great exertion of taking Helena to 
her own milliner's before her usual drive in the Park. 

" I am sorry to interfere with your arrangements, 
my dear," said Sir John, on hearing this proposal ; 
'^ but I had made a previous arrangement with 
Helena. Cannot the new bonnet wait until to- 
morrow?" 

''It is not a new bonnet alone, Sir John," said 
Lady Bertram ; " Helena requires many other things 
that you cannot understand." 

" I confess my want of ability to enter into such 
mysteries," said Sir John; "but surely one day will 
not make such a great difference. You shall have 
Helena to do what you like with to-morrow." 

Lady Bertram saw that her husband was in earnest, 
so with a half-playful, half-cross, remonstrance against 
the tyranny of guardians, she acquiesced, and Helena, 
with pleasure, equipped herself for an exploring expe- 
dition with her uncle. 

There was certainly more to see now than there 
had been early in the morning, and Helena's excla- 
mations of astonishment at the splendid carriages 
and the number of gaily-dressed people, which mighll 
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have fatigued Ladj Bertram, were an amuBement to 
Sir John. So it was well that Helena obtained her 
first sight of the gay world under his auspices. He 
proved to be an excellent guide, and took her to some 
shops, where the onlj difSiculty was to choose from 
amongst so many beautiful things. There was no 
reason for her to hesitate because of expense, for 
her uncle generously insisted upon bearing all the 
cost of her first shopping, and presented her with 
more money than she had ever had at one time before. 
In her gratitude, Helena only feared that she should 
detain him too long, and was, therefore, hurried in her 
selection ; but he entered into her business with some 
interest, and in the end she had purchased a gift for 
every one, and a box to pack them in, and arrived at 
Hyde Park Comer just as Lady Bertram's carriage 
was entering the Park. 

She stopped for them, and Sir John, having been 
as kind, according to his notions, as possible to his 
niece, was glad enough to turn her over to his wife, 
and Helena was handed into the carriage. Then Lady 
Bertram was much disturbed in her mind as to 
whether she should go back to the milliner's now or 
not ; but she decided that, after all, as Helena was 
not introduced, her costume was not of so very much 
consequence, and they proceeded into the Park. 

Then Helena began in her most lively manner to 
expatiate upon the kindness of her uncle. ''You 
must know, aunt Emily, I quite longed to send some 
little presents to the dear children at Oakridge, that 
they might see that I did not forget them, and uncle 
Bertram was so extremely kind ; be has taken me to 
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the yerj best shops. I had no idea there had been 
such beautiful shops anywhere, and I have got some- 
thing for everybody, and the most lovely doll for my 
little pet Consie. I can just imagine her face when 
she opens the box, for we have bought a box, too, 
for them all to be packed in, and the little ones will 
think it has come from the fairy Benigna, that Edith 
tells them stories of. "Was it not extremely kind of 
my uncle?" 

" Very kind of him," said Lady Bertram, in a quiet 
tone that rather chilled Helena's enthusiasm. " But 
I do think, if it was only to buy presents for Mrs. 
EUersley's family that he took you out, he might have 
waited a day or two." 

" But you know, aunt Emily, we wanted to send 
them home by my guardian — by Captain Ellersley, I 
mean," said Helena. 

**I admire your affection, my love," said Lady 
Bertram, languidly; "but still, you know you are 
with your own relations now. "We have a very 
different claim upon you from the Ellersleys, and 
there need scarcely have been this haste, I think. 
The very hearing of it has quite fatigued me." 

There was a sort of quiet scorn in Lady Bertram's 
tone, when she alluded to the Ellersleys, that annoyed 
Helena excessively. She would fain have burst forth 
in praise of them. "I love them dearly — I shall 
never love any one so well — you cannot tell how much I 
owe to them," — was on her lips ; but, besides feeling 
that it would fatigue Lady Bertram to listen to such 
a tirade, she was aware that it would not be becoming, 
and she refrained. 
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But a silence followed, which showed that Helena 
was not well pleased ; and Lady Bertram sighed, and 
applied to her mnaigrette^ and pitied herself for having 
the charge of a young lady who, though decidedly 
elegant in appearance, was so oppressively vehement 
in her opinions. The fact was, that Lady Bertram 
was jealous of her niece^s affection for Oakridge, 
and to see that Helena was now vexed at what she 
had said about her former friends only increased the 
feeling. 

Fortunately, very soon a splendid equipage came in 
sight. It belonged to a distinguished foreign ambas- 
sador, and Lady Bertram condescended to call her 
niece's attention to it. 

Helena, who had been employed in schooling away 
her irritation, was sufficiently charmed to see one 
whose name had long been known to her ; and once 
having begun to look out of the window, she found 
plenty of amusement, and her nawe observations, 
when not applied to the children at Oakridge, 
amused, but did not fatigue, her aunt. 

But a little damp had been thrown upon Helena's 
delight in the presents ; and when, on their return, 
she found them all spread upon the table in the hall, 
she had scarcely courage to ask if they might be taken 
up to her own room. 

" If you wish it, my love," said Lady Bertram, giving 
the necessary orders ; " but surely Thomas could have 
packed them for you here." 

Helena was satisfied that she was to be allowed to 
have possession of her parcels, and offered her arm to 
assist her aunt up stairs. 
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Ladj Bertram stopped to rest in the drawing-room, 
and was so overpowered to find there a note whieh 
required an immediate answer, that Helena ventured 
to ask if she could write it for her. 

The offer was accepted graciously. Helena accord- 
ingly wrote the note, and was rewarded bj her aant*s 
approval. 

" Thank you, my love," she said. " It is a charming 
note. Your handwriting is distinguished. It will be 
delightful to have you for my amanuensis." 

"There is one thing for me to do, then," aaid 
Helena to herself. 

As the note was finished, a visitor was announced. 
It proved to be Mrs. Sidney Clavering, a distant 
relation of the Bertrams ; so Helena had to stay in 
the room, and be introduced to her. She was also 
compelled to listen to a short detail of her own 
history, ending by an expression of regret that it had 
been so long before Sir John Bertram had been able 
to assume the charge of his niece ; but, fortunately, she 
had been under the care of some nice people, the 
Ellersleys of Oakridge. 

Why Helena should object to the Ellersleys being 
called " nice people," she hardly knew ; but she was 
glad when, after bestowing a good deal of patronizing 
notice upon her, Mrs. Sidney Clavering withdrew. 

" Now for my packing," thought Helena. " I will 
put little slips of paper to every present, with the 
name, and a separate little message. There will 
surely not be much dressing to-night, for we are to 
be quite alone." 

She was much mistaken. Lady Bertram thought it 
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a good opportunity for carrying into effect some 
theories of her own with regard to Helena's attire, 
and made Marie try the experiments under her own 
eye. 

In the end, Helena was not dressed until after 
Lady Bertram had gone down stairs, and when she 
entered the drawing-room, she had the disappoint- 
ment of hearing that her guardian and Sir John 
Bertram had just gone. 

"Captain Ellersley left a message for you, my 
love," said Lady Bertram. " He desired me to give 
his love to you, and that he was sorry he could not 
wait to take leave of you. To-morrow he sets off by 
an early train, so that you will not see him. He cer- 
tainly is a most gentlemanly man, my dear." 

But compliments^ even upon the master of Oak- 
ridge, were unheeded by Helena just now. 

** What time does he go, aunt Emily ? " she asked ; 
^* surely not too early for me to bid him good-bye in 
the morning." 

"It is impossible, my love," replied her aunt. 
" Sir John ordered breakfast to be ready for him and 
Oaptain Ellersley at eight o'clock." 

"I can very easily be down at that hour," said 
Helena. 

" My dear, Marie would not like to be disturbed so 
early — she is not accustomed to it." 

" Dear aunt," said Helena, earnestly, " pray do not 
think me troublesome, but I should so much like to 
breakfast with my guardian to-morrow. Do allow me P 
I can be dressed by Marie afterwards.'* 

** My dear Helena, you quite overpower me," said 
s 
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Lady Bertram, in an exhausted tone. " Do as you like« 
After to-morrow we sbail have no more of these dia* 
cussions, I do hope." 

At this moment, dinner was announced, and 
Helena offered her arm to lead her aunt to the 
dining-room. 

" Bertha used to complain of my being too impetu- 
ous," she said to herself ; ^* she would be pleased to see 
how nicely I shall be smoothed down here." 

The box was packed in the end, but it was not 
until bed-time gave Helena an opportunity ; for sb^ 
found out that her aunt liked backgammon, and after 
tea she played it with her, f^nd did her best to amuae 
Lady Bertram all the evening, so that th^ latter said,— 

" It will really be nice to have you with me, love, 
when Sir John is out to dinner, or at his duk" 

But the box was packed, with the slips of pap^and 
the messages, and it was conveyed down stairs by Jane, 
to be placed with Captain EUersley's portmanteau, 
and Jane at the same time received orders to waken 
Miss Bertram to-morrow, even earlier than she had 
done this morning. 

And Helena, to the amusement of both her guar« 
dians, was sitting at the breakfast'table when they 
appeared, as neatly attired as if she had been at Oak- 
ridge ; and she bad the pleasure of delivering again 
her final messages, and of putting the extra box her* 
self under Captain EUersley's especial care* Then 
she resigned herself to Marie's hands, and was pro- 
nounced presentable, when she paid her yespecta t9 
her aunt afterwards. 

Lady Bertram was so relieved by the departure of 
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Captain Ellersle}', that she was roused into uncommon 
exertion, and after coming down at an earlier hour 
than usual, she entered upon several schemes for 
Helena's benefit. A visit to the milliner, of course, 
was one ; but besides that, she begged Sir John to 
choose for his niece at once a really good pianoforte, 
and then, with the assistance of Mrs. Sidney Claver- 
ing, whom she took Helena to visit, a complete system 
of lessons was arranged, from the best masters in 
tDusic, the languages, and drawing, to occupy every 
morning. 

This was an enchanting prospect for Helena, and 
the only drawback was, that Mrs. Clavering, who lived 
very near, and had no children of her own, offered to 
eome in and sit with Helena whilst she received her 
lessons. But the offer was very kind, and Helena 
reproached herself for the prejudice she had taken 
against her patronising relative. 

Now, Helena's new life might be said to have begun 
in good earnest, with all its drawbacks and all 
its privileges, and Helena set herself to estimate the 
one, without too much regretting the other. One 
trouble remained, which was not so easy to get over. 

The great consolation that she had promised to 
herself was in writing to Bertha, and in receiving 
letters from Oakridge, in return. But it was not long 
before she found that such constant communication 
with her old friends was disagreeable to her aunt. This 
was a heavy cross to her, but she tried to submit to it. 
Fortunately, her uncle did not share the feeling, and 
handed over the Oakridge letters to his niece when 
they arrived, with a pleasure that seemed to rival her 
b2 
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own. Helena always mentioned these letters to her 
aunt ; but prudently refraining from dwelling upon 
their contents, she avoided annoying her. And 
though it was grievous to her not to be able to write 
more frequently in answer to them, and she missed 
the help and sympathy that she had expected, yet she 
trusted that they would believe she did not forget 
them ; and she looked forward to the autumn, which, 
after all, seemed long in coming. 

But before the autumn came, Helena's patient 
industry and her cheerful temper had begun to en- 
dear her to her aunt and uncle, and she had the joy 
of perceiving that they loved her, and that she was 
really useful to them. During the summer. Lady 
Bertram's usual delicacy increased into a real illness, 
and Helena nursed her with a care that made a 
mutual affection spring up between them ; and Lady 
Bertram beginning to respect Helen's earnest prin- 
ciple, began herself to desire to know something of 
the things that seemed to Helena of so much greater 
value than the richest pleasures that dress or gaietj 
could give. 

Meanwhile, she recovered slowly, and Sir John 
Bertram became doubly anxious to find some place in 
the country which might suit her health better than 
the heated air of London. For some time he sought 
in vain; several houses presented themselves, but 
were discarded. At last his agent was successful; a 
large country-house was found, which appeared to 
unite all the advantages that Sir John and Lady 
Bertram desired. 

The agcLt was sent down to look at it^ and pro* 
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nounced it a good bargain. It seemed that the owner 
had lately died abroad, and the heir wished immediatelj 
to sell it. The place would require much repair; 
but that was rather an advantage, thought Sir John^ 
for then thej could make any alterations that thej 
liked, and he gave orders for the purchase. 

When all was concluded, Sir John came to an- 
nounce it to his wife and Helena, who were quite 
pining for fresh country air. 

^'A most singular thing it is," said Sir John, 
" that the place turns out to be, as Lingard tells 
me, close to Captain Ellersley's. Nice for you to be 
between two guardians, eh, Helena ? You will know 
the house, perhaps ; it is Bathurst." 

Helena trembled, tried to speak, and burst into 
tears. 

Lady Bertram applied to her smelling-bottle ; but 
she was not so intolerant of a little display of feeling 
as she would have been three months ago. Helena, 
boweyer, speedily recollected herself, and smiling 
away her tears, she explained how well she knew 
Bathurst, and how delightful it all was to her. 

Sir John was pleased to give her pleasure, and, in 
high good humour, he said, — 

" But, Helena, if only a brook divides the grounds, 
we shall never be able to keep you in — you will be 
running away to your old friends." 

The words " running away " struck an old chord 
in Helena's memory, and they made her blush even 
now; but in a moment she looked up, and said, 
earnestly, — 

'' You need not be afraid of that, uncle Bertram. 
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Oakiidge is very dear to me, but I would not nm 
awaj firom 70a and my aunt Emily." 

No one could doubt Helena's sincerity, and Lady 
Berfaram was content. 

But content was too small a word for Helena's 
satisfaction. Everything was bright before her. Her 
heart was full of thankfulness, and it cheered Lady 
Ber^m to watch the happiness that showed in every 
word and gesture. She now appreciated the trial that 
it must have been to Helena to part with those loved 
friends, even before, by intimate acquaintance, she 
had begun to value them herself. 

Part of the house at Bathurst was to be prepared 
for them as rapidly as possible, for the rest could be 
better done under Sir John's directicm, and by the 
end of August it was ready. 

As may be supposed, Oakridge was not left in igno- 
rance of this happy turn of things. To have Bathurst 
sold to pleasant neighbours was a good thing, but 
to have Helena there was beyond their expectation. 
Daily now they might expect to hear of the arrival of 
the Bertrams ; the old flag would once more be hoisted 
over the gabled roof. 

^' And it will not be very long affcer that before the 
dear child comes to see us," said Mrs. Ellersley, as 
the much-talked-of subject was again discussed. "^ I 
can never get her pale face out of my mind, as she sat 
beside you in the railway-carriage, on the morning 
she left home, trying to smile and look hopeful. Dear 
Helena ! But what a poor attempt it was ! " 

" She writes very cheerfully, though," said Captain 
Ellersley ; ** and Ellen, my love, you must prepare for 
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a little disappomtment. It will be a different thing 
having Helena at Bathurst to haying^ her living here. 
Her aunt and uncle have the first claim upon her 
attention now." 

"I know that," replied his wife. ^'Do not be afraid 
that I shall be too exacting, Arthur. I am eonvinced 
that her affection for us will never alter, and I shaiQ 
be satisfied if we often see her, and are able to know 
that she is going on well." 

This little conversation took place one lovely evening* 
when Oakridge, seen in the warm light of August, was 
gorgeous in its attire of roses and geraniums. The 
scent of other flowers and the faint odour of distant 
hay filled the air with summer perfume. Mrs. 
Ellersley was sitting just within one of the drawing- 
room windows, which were open to the ground, and 
her husband, who had been having a long walk with 
Sertha and the girls, was standing upon the grass 
outside* 

Edith and Marian had Percy in the swing ; Bertha, 
with the baby Arthur in her arms, was talking to old 
nurse ; and Consie, who had just been crowned by 
Edith with a wreath of jessamine, was sitting upon 
the turf, looking towards the hollow, and holdii^ her 
pretty head very stiffly for fear her starry honours 
should drop off. Suddenly the little girl gave a cry, 
not of sorrow — but for a moment they were startled. 
Then, forgetting all about her wreath, she rushed 
. down the hill, crying, " Nella ! Nella ! " 

" Stop, darling, I am coming ; wait a minute," 
cried the warm-hearted voice they knew so well ; and 
making her way through the branches, and springing 
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from stone to stone across the almost dried-up brook, 
Helena once more came back to Oakridge. 

We cannot describe the meeting. It made up for 
past sorrow, and it was an earnest of much happiness 
to come. 

"We arriyed this evening," said Helena; "and, 
directly after dinner, my aunt laj down as usual, and 
begged Sir John to take me out for a walk. She 
knew very well where I should come to, madrS, dear. 
I have left my uncle far behind — he is talking to a 
gamekeeper; but I told him that I knew my way 
quite well," and in the fulness of her heart, Helena 
laughed as Gonsie might have done. 

She was sitting on a low ottoman beside Mrs. 
Ellersley, with the little girl at her feet and the 
others clustered round. 

"How much you are improved, my dear," said 
Mrs, Ellersley, as, now that the hat was thrown 
aside, what Lady Bertram would have called Helena's 
elegant ioumure came in view. 

Bertha followed her aunt's gaze, and she looked 
anxiously. But Helena's eyes met hers with truth- 
ful, loving affection, and Bertha was satisfied. 

Helena was unharmed by the trifles and the vanities 
that Bertha knew so well ; she was still in the right 
way, doing the work that was set before her. 
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chapter is appended a series of questions, by means of which the tutor will readilj be 
enabled to examine the pupil as to the impressions the facts have made on his 



In 3 vols, demy 8vo, price 9s. cloth extra. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND. By Horace Walpolb. Edited from the original 
MSS., 'with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord Holland. Second 
Edition revised, with the original mottoes. 

In post 8vo, price 9s. cloth extra, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY; to 
which are now added the BATTLES of ALMA, BALAKLAVA, 
and INKERMAN. With Eight Illustrations by William Harvey. 

This is the most complete volume published of the battlea in which the Eng^Liah annr 
baa been from time to time engaged. It commences with the battle of Creaay, ancl 
details every important event to the close of the Bussian War in 1864. 
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CHEAP EDITION OP PRESCOTT'S WOKKS. 
Each in 2 vols, cloth, boards, 4b. ; or in cloth lettered, Ss. 

PRESCOTrS (W. H.) HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Complete Edition — Viz. : 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 2 vols. 

Also, uniform, 

CHARLES THE FIFTH. 2 vols. By Robbbtbon, with a Con- 
tinuation by Pbbsgott. 
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BXOORAPBV. 

In 4 vols, crown 8vo, price lOs., or in 2 vols, cloth gilt, 10s. 

pSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, with nume- 
rous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
authentic sources. 

" Homer ia not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Bhakspeare ia not more 
decidedly the first of dramatiata, Demoathenea ia not more decidedly the first of ora- 
tors, tlum Boswell ia the firat of biographera. Many of the greateat men that haye 
ever lived have written biography. Boawell waa one of the amalleat men that ever 
lived, and he haa beaten them aU. Hia waa talent, and nncommon talent, and to 
Jemmy Boswell we indeed owe many hours of aapreme delight."— JfoeoK^ay. 

In fcap 8vo, 3s. boards, or 3s. 6d. cloth g^t. 

ELLISTON'S LIFE AND ENTERPRISES. By 
Gbobob Ratmond. Illustrated with Portrait and Engravings on 
steel, from designs by Phiz, Cruikshank, &c. 

"This ia a veiy entertaining memoir of one of the moat eentlemanly, accompliahod, 
and versatile actors who adorned tiie En^liah atage. The life of B. W. Elliaton, un- 
like that of the majority of hia profeaaional brethren, afforda ample materiala for a 
readable book, and thia volume preaenta indubitable testimony in proof of that fact." 
—2£orwng Post, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. cloth gilt. 

ROBERT BURNS and SIR WALTER SCOTT : Two 
Lives. By the Rev. James Whitb, Author of the " Landmarks 
of English History," &c. With a Portrait. 

<« The aubatanee of thia agreeable little volume appeara to have been delivered aa 
a aeriea of lecturea. It ia a happy specimen of the writer'a highly popular atyle. Aa 
usual, he haa aeized on all the aalient points of the subjecta he haa in hand, and 
brings out a living, distinct portraiture of them. He illustrates and establishes his 
opinion by copious extracts from the works of both Bums and Scott— so copious, that 
of themaelvea they would atamp the value of the volume. With the judicious com- 
menta of the author, it forms a valuable guide to the taate of the young or the inex- 
perienced."— fl'tofte. 



10 Standard wnd popular Works. 

In post 8vo, priee 38. 6d. doth lettsired. 

LORD GEORGE BENTII^CK : a Political Bibgrapliy. 
By the Bight ^n. B. DissiSLi, M.P., Chancellor of the 
' Exchequer. 

** We have at last this admirable Biogn^hy in a fomtattainable hj eiL It -will be 
read by grateful thousands. It has been got up* witb such evident and scrapnlous 
care tliat it is a privilege and a pleasnze to recommend, this handsome volnme to all 
who may desire to possess the record of one whose greatest virtue was hia public 
honour, and who will find in this record a tribute of affectionate criticism, exact 
appreciation and feeling, unexaggerated piauae."— C(m«<ito<fona2 J?res»» 

In 1 voL crown. 8vtO) price 28. 6d. cloth extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEN : their Bdyhood and Early 
Life. By William Russell, Eaq. The Sixth Edition, illus- 
trated with 50 Engravings of Portraits, Birthplaces, Incidents, &c. &c. 

"What a title to interest the youth of this nation! It teaches in every iMge 
lessons of prudence, frugality, indU8fei<r; and* perseverance; and how difficulties, 
moral and physicsl, have been suooessfully overcome.'* 

IxL.l YoL crown 8vo, pidce 20. 6d;. doth extra, gilt: 

EXTRAORDINART "VTOMEN: tTieir Girlhood and 
Early Years. By William Russell, Esq. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, designed and executed by Messrs. DaizieL 

This volume contains the lives of tfaa Empress Josephine, Christina 
Queen of Sweden, GaUierine Empress of Bussia, Mrs. Ery,. Madame 
Boland, Mrs. Hutshinson, IsabellA of Gaetilej Maiie .^toinette,. Ladj 
Stanhope, Madame de Genlis, Mrs. Opie, &c. &c. 

In 1. vol. fbap 8vo> price 2s«. €d,. cloth gili). 

MARLBOROUGH'S LIEK By Chables MacI'ajilakb. 
With Two Illustrations.. 

*' This is an excellent life of the great GTeneral for ^oune readers, and for those 
who have not time to make themselves acquainted with. Uie larger woxka oa the 
subject."— -4*/a». 

In post 8vo^.pnce 5b; clotii'gilt. 
riTHE CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE. By James Ghant, 

-l Aultor of "The Romance of War." With Eight IIlnBtrations 
by Phiz. 

GrBNEBAL CoTSPFSSia — ^Arthur Count de Lally, Colonel John Cameron, 
Admiral Sir Samuel Greig, Ulysses Count Brown, Marshal Lacy ; Count 
Lacy, Marshal of the Imperial Armies ; Count Lacy, Captain-General 
of Catalonia ; Louis Lacy, Colonel Butler, Marshal Clarke, Gren««i 
Kilmaine, Counts O'Reilly and O'Donnel, Baron Loudon, Count 
O'Reilly, Count O'Connell, Marshal Macdonald, Thomas Dalyell. 
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In post 8¥o, price Cb^ clotli gilt. 

MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE. By Jambs Gkamt, 
Author of *-' The Bomanoe of War/' &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

'* We oongratulato TSSx. Grant apon this -violome, which is certainly the most sno- 
cesBful of his many successful pubucations, and -will enhance his literary reputation 
far and wide."— 5e2r» llenmgtr. 

In fcap 8vo, price 2b. 6d. cloth gilt. 

THE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from 
the Beign of George the First. By Mrs. Matthew Hall, Author 
of " The Queens before the Conquort," "Noble Deeds of Woman," &c. 
A New Edition,, including, the Mandage of the Princess Boyal. With a 
Portrait. 

*' For the mezito of the book,.aiidJbr its ralne aa a reoord, we can most conacien- 
liously vouch. In Mrs. Hall's Memoirs, there is no adulation, seldom any mono- 
tony. Her love of truth seems to have yarded her from the tirst ; and the second is 
incidental to theBubject,.not to tha writer."— Onu*^ Cvrcular, 

In 1 YoL fcap Svo, price 2s» 6d. cloth lettered. 

■pXMOUTH'a (LOSaO) LIFE By Edwabd Oseer. 

"It is the wisdom, of those to whom Eneland will hereailer commit the hononr 
of her flag, to stndv well the ezamplea of the ^eat sea officers whose services illus- 
trate the annals of their country. Among- these bright examples, none is more 
worthy of careful study than Admiral Lord Exmouth. We therefore hail with ple». 
sure the cheap edition of the lifb of this great and good sailor." 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt. 

nPHE GREAT COMMANDERS OF ALL EUROPE. 
J- By G. P. B. Jaues. A new revised Edition, comprising l^e 
Lives of Biemy the Fifth, Tui-enne, the Great Cond6, Marlboro*, Peter- 
boro', General Wolfe, Oliver Cromwell, Prinoe Eugene, Duke of Albe- 
marle, Duke of Alva, Gonzalves de Cordoba, &c. &c. With Eight 
Tllasttations by Corbould. 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 3& 6d. cloth gilt. 

A LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. In Four 

-^ Books. With Five Illustrations. 

" It is neatly and accurately compiled, fair and impartial in its statements, mode- 
rate in tone, uid bbrrowa fiurly from the first sources. It is handsomely Rot up, 
contains some useful illustrations, and merits a place in the family library, besides 
being well adapted for prizes or presents to young persons."— ff/aigrow Ctmraid. 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 28. Cd. doth gilt. 

WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MacFaelane. 
With a concluding chapter by the late Eev. T. A. Buckley, 
and Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

The times in which we live seem to call for an animated revival of our militarr 
prowess, and of the science, skill, valour, and achievements of our fathers, as well 
on the battle-field as on the ocean. 
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12 Standard and Popular Works. 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 28. 6d. cloth gilt. 

NELSON'S LIFE. B7 Joseph Allen, Author of "Battles 
of the British Navy.'' With a Portrait of Nelson. 

"To Mr. Allen we owe the inexpressible advanti^^e of being able to read Nelson's 
biocraphy nnencnmbered by idle specolations, denuded of the tedious detail, audjet 
snmcientiT nautical to give an appropriate colouring to the exciting and glorious 
namtive. — UnUed Service Gazette, 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 9s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

ICHELIEU'S LIFE. ByW. Robson. With 
Illustrations. 

" The reader wiU find much pleasure and profit in perusing Mr. Bobson's very 
able and intelligent biography.'* — Obterver, 

** The student will find the events of Bichelieu's life reflected as in a mirror."— 
lAverpool Albion, 

In 2 vols, post 8yo, price 7s. cloth lettered. 

C HANGING'S (Db.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCR 
Edited by his Nephew, William Henby Chaknino. A New 
Edition, with a Portrait. 

" His nephew has compiled his biography with singular judgment. He has fol- 
lowed the method of Lockhart in his Life ot Scott. As far as possible, the narrative 
is woven with letters and diaries : the subject speaks fbr himself^ and only such 
intermediate observations of the editor are given as are necessary to form a connected 
whole." 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 9s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

JULIUS C^SAR (LIFE OF). By the Ven. Johk 
^ Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan , Author of * * Life of Alexander. * ' 
Printed on superfine paper, with Four Illustrations. 

In writing this Life of Julius Caesar, it has been the aim of the author to give as 
truthful a view of the thoughts, words, and deeds of this '* foremost man of all the 
world," as well as the chief characters of his opponents and supporters ; thna render-, 
ing it, as it were, a biography of the celebrated characters who lived in Ccssar's 

time. 



STANDARD BIOGEAPHY.-CHEAP EDITIONS. 

In fcap Svo, price Is. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

Life of Kelson. By Joseph Allen. 

Life of Wellington. By MacFarlane. 

Peel (Sir Eobert), Life ot With a Portrait by W. Harvey. 

Life of Oliver Ctoldsmith. By Washington Irving. 

Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

Monk and Washington. By F. Guizot. 

Representative Men. By K. W. Emerson. 
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r X C T Z O M. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. Uniformly printed in 
crown 8vo, corrected and revised throughout, with new Prefaces. 

20 vols, in 10, price £3 3s. cloth extra ; or any volumes separately, 
in cloth binding, as imder: — 



9.d. 
BLENZI : Thb last o» the Tki- 

BUITES 3 6 

PAUL CLIFFORD 3 6 

FELHAM t OB, Thb AsTsirTUBss 

OP A GBKTLBMAir 3 6 

EUGENE ARAM. A Talb 3 6 

LAST OF THE BARONS 6 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 3 6 

GODOLPHIN 3 

PILGRIMS OP THE RHINE ... 2 6 
NIGHT AND MORNING 4 



s.d. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS 3 6 

ALICE; ob. Thb Mystbbies 3 6 

THE DISOWNED 3 6 

DEVERBUX 3 6 

ZANONI 3 6 

LEILA; oB, Thb Sibgb ov Gba- 

KADA 2 

HAROLD 4 

LUCRETIA 4 

THE CAXTONS 4 

MY NOVEL (2 vols.) 8 



Or the Set complete in 20 vols £3 11 6 

„ „ half- calf extra . 5 5 

„ „ half-morocco . . 5 11 6 

*' No collection of prose fictions, bj any single author, contains the same variety of 
experience — Uie same amplitude of knowledge and thought — ^the same combination 
of opposite extremes, harmonized by an equal mastership of art ; here, lively and 
sparkling fancies ; there, vieorons passion or practical wisdom. Thesd works abound 
in lustrations that teach Denevolence to the rich, and courage to the poor ; they 
^ow with the love of freedom; they speak a sympathy with all high aspirations, and 
all manly struggle ; and where, in their more tragic portraitures, they depict the 
dread images of guilt and woe, they so clear our judgment by profound analysis, while 
they move our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect and stifle i& 
ourselves the evil thought which we see gradually unfolding itself into the guilty deed." 
-Sxtraot/rom Bulfoer Zjftton and his Workg. 

The above are printed on superior paper, bound in cloth. Each 
volume is embellished with an Illustration ; and this Standard Edition 
is admirably suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 

The odd Numbers and Parts to complete volumes may be obtained ; 
and the complete series is now in course of issue in Three- halfpenny 
Weekly Numbers, or in Monthly Parts, Sevenpence each. 



THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 

RIGHT HOK B. DISRAELI'S NOVELS. 

Price 3s. 6d. each, cloth extra. 



THE 
Uniformly printed in crown 8vo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. 
TANGRBD. 
VENETIA. 

OONTARINI FLEMING. 
HBNBIBTTA TEMPLE. 



CONIGSBY. 
SYBIL. 
ALROY. 
IXION. 
VIVLA.N GREY. 



14 Standard and Popaiar Works. 

A CHEAP EE ISSUE OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 

BULWER LYTTON'S (SIR E.) NOVELS AND 
TALES. Uniformly printed m orown Syo, and bound, with 
printed cloth covers and Illustrations. 

LiBT OF THE BlBBlES: — 

Prioe 2s. Cd. eadi. 



BIEKZI. 

PAUL CLIPPOBD. 
PELHAM. 
EUGENE . 

ZANONI. 

BBNEST MAXTBATEB8. 



AUCB. 

DISOWNED. 

DETEBBUX. 

LUCEETIA. 

LAST DAYS OE POMFEIL 



Price 3b. each. 

IQGHT AND MOBNING. I HABOLD. 

CAXTON8. I HY NOTEL (2 Tab.) 

Prioe Xs. 6d. each. 
FILGBIM8 OF THE BHUOL | LEHiA. 

Prioe 3s. Cd. boards. Prioe 3i8. bnardi. 

THE LAST OF THE BABONB. ] GODOLPHIN. 

«« England's greatest novelist."— 272ac2woo<r« iiagcueine. 



THE RAILWAY EDmON OF 
^HE RIGHT HOK B. DISRAELI'S NOVELS. 



In fca]» Svo, prioe Is. 6d. each, boards. 

THE YOUNG DtTEE. I COJ^GSBT. 

TANCBED. I SYBIL. 

VENETIA. ALBOY. . 

X)ONTABINI FLEMING. \ IZION. 

In foap Svo, price 3s. each, boards. 

HENBIETTA TEMPLE. | VIVIAN GBEY. 

*'We commend Messrs. Boofledg^fl oiheap editiim of the right bon. genUeman's 
prodootions to every one of the * New Generation' who wishes to make himself master 
of many suppressed passages in histoij, the eyerj-Aaj doinss of tiie &Crie realms of 
poHtios and nshton, and the profoond Tiews of a olear-sigfatMl statesman on the ten- 
oenoiaa and aspects ofan age m which iie has pfa^ed, and is still plajiqg, sooo n s^fo u og 
a part."~3ror}i»n^ Herald. 

" Mr. Disraeli's noYels spaddeiike a fairy tale— the dialogues are wondflvfaDf easf, 
wd characterized by * a turn of phrase that is peculiar to men of iaefaion, nvw that 
the wito' are defunct. His tales, too, abound in knowledgs of the world, anfavdnced 
in a natural and unobtruaiTe mmunm."—Lit9raty QmctUe. 



Fiction. IS 

UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 
In 1 YoL demy 8yo, price 68. each, cloth, emblematically gilt. 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). With Forty lUus- 
trations on Steel, and numerous Engravings on Wood by (George 
Cruikshank. 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES, Illustrated by J. Qflbert. 
JACK SHEFFABD. Illustrated by George Cniik- 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. Ulusfcrated by George Cruikshank, 
GUY FAWKES. Illustrated by George CruikBhank. 

In 1 vol demy Bro, prioe fta. eaob, doth gUdb. 

CRICHTON. With Steel Illustrations, from designs by 
H. X. Browne. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. Wifli Steel Engi-aringB, and 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 

MISER'S DAUGHTER. Illustrated by G«oige Cruik- 
shank. 

ROOKWOOD. With Illustrations by John Gilbert 

SPENDTHRIFT. With lUustiations by Phiz. 

STAR CHAMBER. With likiBtKationB by Pdnc 

^It ia scBrcely flmpnsing ttnt "SxenBotx Ajoaawm&i AoxM hste seonred to him- 
self a Tmy wide popukaity, when :iro oanndar how hmppify he hw chosen fak tiMBoee. 
Sometimes, by thelookieat inspiratioa, he has cihiMen ajromanoeof captivating and 
enthraUmg faaoinationa^ such as ' Gridhton/ the ' Admicable Crichton.' Sorely no 
one erer hit npon a worthier hero of romanoe, not from the days of Apnleras to 
those of Le Bage or c^Bidwer Xytten. flometones the soene ana ike very title of 
his romance has been some renowned stroctnre— « pelaoei a jpiisoniOr a fortress. It 
is thns with the 'Tower of London/ * Windsor Oastle/ * Old St. Paul's.' Soaroely 
less ability, or rather, we should say, perhaps more oorreolly, scarcely less adroit- 
ness in the choice of a new 'theme, m &e instaaee -of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, viz., the ' Star Chamber.' But ihe readers of Mr. Ainswortb— and th^ 
now somber thousands iipon thousands— oeed hardly be informed of this ; and now 
that a miform illuBti»t*Ba«dKtaon of hw moiAm is pabliahed, we do not doabt but that 
this large number of readers even will be considerably increased." — Sun, 

In 1 vd. demy 8to, price 14b. cloth gilt. 

MERYYN CLITHEROE. With Twenty-four Steel 
Engravings, from designs by'Hablot K. Browne. 

** <Mervyn OUtheroe,' like all Mr. Aiaeworth's toiles, abounds in action ; the stoiy 
nvrer lingers ; and oertamW, in ncme of the long list of creations that bear his name, 
has he produced more Tivia MenfiB or mere Just rq;>resentations.of life."»X<lerafy 
Gazette, 
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GENERAL SIB CHARLES NAPIER'S ROMANCE. 
In 1 yol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 

ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR; a Historical Romance. 
By General Sir Chables Napieb j edited by his brother. Sir 
William Napieb. 

** The real hero of the book is Harold, and the real moral of his fate is one illostra- 
tive of tBe oonsequencea of leaving England oompuatively defenceless, not becatise 
she had not, when William landed at Pevensey, plenty of stont hearts to defend her, 
but because those stout hearts were not incased in well-disciplined bodies. Had Sir 
Charies Napier seriously entered the field of literature as a rival of our best 
sorelistB, he would have taken rank very near to Sir Walter Scott." — Globe, 

"There is a fine manly spirit in Sir Charles Napier's romance, which raises it 
above the level of ordinary fiction ; it breathes of war and adventiire ; in a word, it 
displmys that genuine sympathy with action which is the true foundation of romance, 
ana which certainly does not appear with any surpassing strength in the imaginative 
literature of the day." — The Ttmet. 

** This is precisely the sort of romance we should have expected from a Napier — 
AiU of fierce contests and bold encounters, impetuous, graphic, and concise ; every 
page tells of a battle-field or feat of arms of hiffh emprise, not unmingled as in the 
deeds of ancient chivalry, with the softening influence of woman's love." — JBxaminer, 

In 1 vol. price Ss. cloth extra, or Ss. 6d. in 2 vols. 

IR GUY D'ESTERRE. By Seuna Bunbury, Author 
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of "Coombe Abbey," " Our Own Story," &c. 



"All romance is the story of * Sir Gut d'Esterre,* by Miss Selina Bunbury. It is 
a tale of the time of Irish war and tommt^ in the reien of Elisabeth ; of the Ireland 
from which Spenser fled to die. The period is well cnosen, and Miss Bunbury has a 
quick fancy at command. Her romance will give pleasure to many readere.**— 

In post Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 

THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW; or, Fata Morgana 
Edited by William de Ttne (of the Inner Temple). 

Contents: — ^Prologue — Carberry Lodge — ^The World's Workshop — 
Government by Representatives — The Commons' House — The House of 
Peers — ^The Tyrone— The Printing House — ^The Church — The Law— 
The Centres and tiie Great Centre— The Foreign States— The Inner 
Life — ^The Public Service — India — The Earth as seen from the Moon. 

« This is a remarkable book, and will make a sensation."— iV(noeai^ Chronicle, 

In 1 vol, demy Svo, price 6s. cloth. 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandbe Dumas. 
Comprising the Chftteau d'l^ with Twenty Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by M. Valentin, and executed by the best English eDgravers. 

" * Monte Cristo* is Domas' best production, and the work that will convey his 
name to the remembrance of ftiture generations as a writer." 

In 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. gilt back. 

■pANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER ; or, The Rich and 
-*• the Poor. By Chables Kowcboft, Author of *< Tales of the 
Colonies," Ac. With Twenty-seven Illustrations by Phiz. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo, i-educed to 128. 6d. cloth, emblematically gilt; or the 
2 vols, in 1, price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

pARLETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
v-^ IRISH PEASANTRY. A New Pictorial Edition, with an 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous lUua- 
trations on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &c. 



The following Tales and Sketches 

NedM*Keown. 

The Three Tasks. 

Shane Fadh's Wedding. 

liarry MTarland's Wake. 

The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and Funeral 

The Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School 

The Midnight Mass. 



are comprised in this Edition : — 

The Donah, or the Horse Stealers. 

Phil Purcell, the Pig Driver. 

Geography of an Irish Oath. 

The Llanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim O'Toole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Red Well 

Neal Malone. 



" Unless another master-hand like Carleton's Bhonld appear, it is in his pages, and 
his alone, that future generations must look for the tmest and fullest picture of the 
Irish peasantry, who will ere lon^ have passed away from the troubled land, and 
from the records of history." — Edinburgh Ueview, 

** Truly— intensely Inah."— Blackwood, 

In fcap 16mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

THE NEW TALE OF A TUB. By R W. K Baylet. 
Illustrated by Engravings reduced from the original Drawings by 
Aubrey. 
<* Fan and humour firom beginning to end." — Aihenaum. 



G. P. a. JAMSS'S MOVEXiS AMD TAZiZSS. 

Price Is. each, boards, 
Eva St. Clair. | Kargaret Graham. 



Aginconrt. 

Arabella Stuart. 

ArrahNeil. 

AttUa. 

Beauchamp. 

Castelneau. 

Castle of Ehrenstein. 

Delaware. 

De L'Orme. 

False Heir. 



Price Is. 6d. each, boards. 

Forest Days. 
Forgery. 
Gentleman of Old 

School. 
Heidelberg. 
Jaoqnerie. 
King's Highway. 
Kan-at-Arms. 
Kary of Burgundy. 
My Aunt Pontypool. 



One in a Thousand. 

Sobber. 

Bose D*Albret 

Bnssoll. 

Sir Theodore Brought 

ton. 
Stepmother. 
Whim and its Conse* 

qnenoes. 
Charles Tyrrel. 



IS Standard and Popular Works, 

G. P. R. JAMES'S NOVELS & TALES^^cmH'Mud. 
Price 2s. each, boards ; or in doth gilt, Zs. 6d. 



Brigand. 
Coaviot 
Barnloj. 
Oowrio. 
Morley Emstem. 



Henry Kasterton. 
Henry of Onise. 
Hngnenot 
John Harston Hall. 
Philip Angnatns. 



Bieheliea. Smaggler. 



Woodman. 
Gipsy. 

Leonora D'Oroo. 
Old Bominion. 
The Black Eafi^le; 
Ticonderoga. 



*♦♦ ^Ir. James's Novels enjoy a world-wide reputation, and, with 
the exception of Bulwer Lytton, no author is so extensively read. His 
works, from the purity of their style, are universally admitted into Book 
Clubs, Mechanics' Institutions, and private families. 



aOITTXJBDGE'S STAMDA)EU> VOVSZiS. 

In fcap 8vo, price 2b. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 

^Oiis Collection now comprises the best Novels of our more celebrated 
Authors. The volumes are all printed on good paper, with an lUiistra- 
tion, and form, without exception, the best and cheapest collection of 
light reading that is anywhere to be obtained. 

The folkwing. are now ready : — 

1. Bomanot of War. By James Grant. 

2. Peter Simple^ By Captain Manyat. 

3. Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp. By James Grant. 

4. Whitefriars. By the Author of " Whitehall." 

5. Stories of Waterloo. By W. H. MaxwelL 

6. Jasper Eyle. By Mrs. Ward. 

7. Mothers and Daughters. By Mrs. Gore. 

8. Scottish Cavalier. By James Grant. 

9. The Conntry Cnrate. By Gleig. 

10. Trevelyan. By Lady Scott. 

11. Captain Blake ; or, My LifSs. By W. H. MaxwelL 

13. :^lney HalL By Thomas Hood. 

14. Whitehall. By the Author of " Whitefriars." 

15. Clan Albyn. By Mrs. Johnstone. 

16. Caesar Borgia. By the Author of " Whitefriars." 

17. .The Soottlih ChieJb. By Miss Porter. 

18. Lancaahire Witches. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

19. Tower of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

20. The Family Fend. By the Author of *• Alderman Ralph." 

21. Frank Hilton; or, The Queen's Own. By James Grant. 

22. The Yellow Frigate. By James Grant. 

24. The Three Mnsketeers. By Alexandre Bumas. 

25. The Bivouac. By W. H. Maxwell. 

26. The Soldier of Lyons. By Mrs. Gore. 

27. Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. By Albert Smith. 
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28. Jacob Faitlifnl. By Captain Manyat. 

29. Japhet in Search of a Father. By Captain Marryat. 

30. The King's Own. By Captain Marryat. 

81. Kr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. 

32. Newton Forster. By Captain Marryat. 

33. The Pacha of Many Tales. By Captain Marryat. 
84. Battlin the Reefer. Edited by Captain Marryat. 

35. The Poacher. By Captain Manyat. 

36. The Phantom Ship. By Captain Manyat 

37. The Dog Fiend. By Captain Marryat. 

38. Percival Keene. By Captain Marryat. 

39. Hector 0*Halloran. By W. H. Maxwell. 

40. The Pottleton Legacy. By Albert Smith. 

41. The Pastor's Fireside. By Miss Porter. 

42. My Cousin Nicholas. By Ingoldsby. 

43. The Black Dragoons. By James Grant. 

44. Arthur (VLeary. By Charles Lever. 

45. Scattergood Family. By Albert Smith. 

46. Lnok is Everything ; or, Brian O'Linn. By W. H. Maxwell 

47. Bothwell ; or, the Days of Mazy of Scotland. By James Gra^ 

48. Christopher Tadpole. By Albert Smith. 

49. Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. Bv Henry Ceckton. 

50. Sir Boland Ashton. By Lady Catharme Long. 

51. Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumas. 

52. The First Lieutenant's Story. By Lady Catharine Long. 

53. Marguerite de Valois. By Alexandre Dumas. 

54. Owen Tudor. By the Author of " Whitefriars.'' 

55. Jane Seton ; or, the Queen's AdTOcate. By James GiTint. 
5Q, Philip Bollo ; or, the Scottish Musketeers. By James Grant. 
57. Perkin Warbeck. By the Author of " Frankenstein." 

6S. The Two Convicts. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

59. Deeds, not Words. By M. Bell. 

60. Feathered Arrow. By F. Gerstaecker. 

61. Con Cregan ; or, the Irish Oil Bias. 

62. Old St Paul's. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

63. Prairie Bird. By Hon. C. H. Murray. 

64. Petticoat GK)Temmont. By Mrs. TroUope. 

65. Ladder of Gold. By R. BeU. 

eQ, Maid of Orleans. By the Author of " Whitefriais." 

67. The Greatest Plague of Life. By Mayhew. 

68. The Millionaire. By D. CotteUa 

69. Colin Clink. By C. Hooton. 

70. Brigand. By G. P. B. James. 

71. The Convict. By G. P. R. James. 

72. Damley. By G. P. B. James. 

73. Oowrie. By G. P. R. James. 

74. Morley Emstein. By G. P. R. James. 

75. Bichelieu. By G. P. B. James. 

76. Henry Masterton. By G. P. R. James. 

c2 
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77. Henry of Gniae. By G. P. R. James. 

78. Hngnenot Bv_G. P. B. James. 

79. John Xartton HaU. By G. P. B. James. 
SO. Philip Anf^toi. By G. P. B. James. 

81. The Smuggler. By G. P. B. James. 

82. Woodmaa. By G. P. B. James. 

83. The Oipey. By G. P. B. James. 

84. Hrarietta Temple. By Disraeli. 

85. Vi^vianOrey. ByDisraeh. 

86. WillHeKarryHert By John Lang. 

87. Leonora D*Orco. By G. P. B. James. 

88. One Fanlt. By Mrs. TroUope. 

89. Salathiel. By Dr. Croly. 

90. Secret of a Life. By M. M. BelL 

91. Old Dominion (The). By G. P. B. James. 

92. Bory O'More. By Samuel Lover. 

98. The Manoeuvring Mother. By the Author of '' The Flirt" 

94. The Half-Brothers. By Alexandre Dumas. 

95. The Ex-Wife. By John Lang. 

96. The Two Erigates. By the Author of '' The Green Hand." 

AXMSWORTB'S (W. Barriflon) WOaSLS. 

In fcap 8vo> price Is. each, boards. 
St. James's. | James n. (Edited by.) 

Price Is. 6d. each, boards. 

The ][iser*B Daughter. | Windsor Castle. 

Bookwood. Criohton. 

Spendthrift. | Ghiy Fawkes. 

Price 2s. each, boards. 

Tower of London. I Lancashire Witches. 

Old St. Paul's. I FUtch of Bacon. 

** L cheap edition of Mr. Ainsworth's noTels ia now being published, and that fa' t 
we doubt not will enable thouaanda to poaseaa what thouaandiB have before been oul v 
able to admire and covet." 

AVSTEVS (BKiSB) WORKS. 

In fcap 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 

Kansfleld Park. I Persuasion, and 

Emma. | Northanger Abbey. 

**Mi8a Austen has a talent for deacribinff the inTolvementa, and feelings, and 
eharaoten of everv'day life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with."-- 
att WalUr Scott, 
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BVXiWBa ZiTTTOM*S (Sir Sdward) WORBB. 

In foap Syo, price Is. each, boards. 
Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada. | Pilgrims of the Bhine (Ihe). 

In fcap 8yo, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 



Luoretiat 

Pelham. 

Deverevx. 

Diaowned (The). 

Last Days otPompeii (The). 



Zanoni. 

Ctodolphin. 

Paul Clifford. 

Alice ; or, the KTSteries. 

Ernest Maltravers. 



In fcap Syo, price Z» each, boards. 

KylTovel. 2 vols. I Caztons (The). 

Harold. I Last of the Barons. 

BiensL | Night and Morning. 

'* l^ow fhat the worln of England'a greatest noTelist can be obtained for a fevr 
shilUngs, we can hardlj imagine tiiore will be anj librazy, howeyer small, withoat 
them. ' 



CARZiSTOM'S (W.) TALES AMD STORIES. 

In fcap Sro, price Is. 6d. each, or in cloth, 2s. 



Three Tasks, Shane Padh's Wed- 

ding, ftc. (The). 
Fardarongha the Itiser. 



Poor Scholar, WUdgoose Lodge, 

Ac. (The). 
Tithe Proctor (The). 



Emigrants (The). 

" Unless another master-hand like Carleton's should appear, it is to his pages, and 
his alone, that fatnre generations must look for the truest and Aillest picture of the 



Irish peasantry, who will ere long have passed away from the troubled land and the 
records of history." — Sdinbunyh Mevieto, 

CROWE'S (Mrs.) WORKS. 



In fcap 8to, Is. 6d. each, bds* 

Light and Darkness. 
Lilly Dawson. 



In fcap 8vo, 2s. each, bds. 

Susan Hopley. 

Night Side of Katore (The). 

Linny Loekwood. 



" Mrs. Crowe has a clearness and plain force of siyle, and a power in giving reality 
to a soene, by accumulating a number of minute details, that reminds us forcibly of 
J>efoe,"—JberdeeH Banner, 
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GOOPSK'S (J. r.) WOKBLS. 

In fcap 8yo, price Is. 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, 28. 



Last of the XohieanB (The). 

Spy (The). 

Lionel Lincoln. 

Pilot (The). 

Pioneers (The). 

Sea Lions (I^e). 

Borderers, or Heatkeotet (He). 

Bravo (The). 

Homeward Bound. 

Afloat and Ashore. 

Satanstoe. 

Wyandotte. 



Beerslayer (The). 
Oak Openings (Tlie). 
Pathfinder (The). 
Headsman (The). 
Water Witch (The). 
Two Admirals (The). 
Miles Wallingford. 
Prairie (The) 
Bed Bover (The). 
Eve SfingiuuBk . 
Heidenmauer (n*). 
Precaution. 



Mark's Beet I HedXyers. 

" Cooper oonstraots entimlliiiff fltofiM, iHiich hold mi in breathless sospense, and 
make our brows alternately pamd with awe and terror, or flushed with powerful 
emotion : when once taken up, they are so fasdnatms, that we must perforce r«ad 
on from beginning to end, panting to anriye at the thriUing dSnouement" — JDublin 
Univerritg Magazine. 

DUMAS' (Alexandre) WORKS. 

In fcap Svo^ price Zs. 6d. each volume^ cloth boards. 

The Vicomte do Bragelonne. 2 vols. 
Connt of Xonte Cristo. 1 voL 

"The 'Vioomte de Bragelonne/ which has been much inquired fofr, islSieeom- 

?letion of those celebrated tales, the * Three Musketeers' and * Twenty Years After.' 
n this series of works, A. Dumas has selected a ma«t«veB!tftd pened in the history of 
France— the days of Bichelieu, Mazarin, and the early manhood of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The author's principal aim has been to deyelop a personage particularly 
belonging to this period. OThe Gascon soldier a«d atdveoturer, D'Artagnan, ia but 
what a Raleigh was in history and a Quintin Durward in fiction. Bashly brave, 
astute, shrewd, indefatigable, almost invincible — before his various qnalitieB di£ft- 
cultiesare but chimeras, obstacles thin air. In a word, the 'Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne' maintains the character of its two predecesfifors, and the three form tlie most 
interesting and su^estive works we have read for many years." 

Price 2s. each, boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2s. Cd. 

Three Musketeers (The). I Xaxgtierite de Valois, 
Twenty Years After. | The Half-Brothers. 

SOGSWORTR'S (MIbs) 'WORKS. 
In fcap 8vo, price Is. each, boards, or in clotb, Xs. tf d* 
The Absentee. I ManoBnTring. 



Ennni. | Vivian. 

" Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says that the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately aehieved for 
^ers." 
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GSSSTA&CHJ»*S WOa&8. 

In fcap 8vOy price Is. 6d. eadi, iKMurds, or in cloth, 28. 
Wild Sports of tiie 7ar Weft (The). | Pirates of the Mississippi (The). 

Price 2s. boards or Zs. 6d. oloth. | Price Is. boards. 

Two Ck>nTictB (The). Haunted House (The). 

I The Feathered Arrow. I 

I " Our author appears to ddi|^t in recounting the stirring incidenta of bosii life 

and wild prairie. When nature soars in her grandest moods, the spirit of man par- 

I takea of someUiing of the illimitable. It is this feelb^, combined with the k>Te of 

I adventure, that prompts many to quit the home of their &thers, and to go forth in 

quest of we strange, tiie wonderful, and the wild." — Dgvonpart Telegraph, 

GORS'S (Mrs.) VrOXlX.S. 

In fosp 8vo, price Is, 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, 28. 



I 



HeirofSelwood(The). 
Dowager (The). 
Kn Money. 



8^; or, the Narrow, Harrow 

World. 
Money Lender (The). 



«Mr8. Gore is one of the most popular writers of the day ; her worics are all pic- 
tures of existing life and maimers/' 



CUftiUrT'S (James) VTOR] 
In feap 8vo, price 2b. eadi, boards, or in doth gilt, 28. 6d. 



Harry Ogilvle. 
Frank Hilton. 
Tellow Frigate (The). 
Bomance of War (The). 
Scottish Cavalier (The). 



Bothwea 
Jane Seton. 
PhiUp BoUo. 

Adventures of an Aide-de- 
Camp (The). 



"The author of ' The Bomanoe of War' deserves the popDlariiy which has made 
him, perhaps, the most read of Hying novelists. His tales are fall of life and 
action, and his soldier spirit and turn for adventure carry him successfully 
through, with a skill in narrative which even the Author of * Charles D'Halley* seldom 
shows.** 

X'ZNTOSS'S (Xiw) WORILS. 

Price Is. boards. 

Charms and Gounter-Oharms. 

Price Is. 6d. boards. 
Violet; or, Found at Last. 

" Mias M'lntosh's style reminds the reader forcibly of Miss Sdgeworth and Mrs. 
Opie ; all her books inculcate high moral principles, and exalt what is honourable m 
purpose and deep in affection." 
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XASSYAT*S (Oaptain) WOXIXB. 

In fcap 8yo, price Is. 6d. each, boards. 
Peter Simple. 



Midflhipman Easy (Mr.). 

King's Own (The). 

Battlin the Beefer. (Edited.) 

Jaoob Paithfol. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Pacha of Xany Tales (The). 



Hewton Forster. 
Bog Fiend (The). 
Valerie. (Edited.) 
Poacher (The). 
Phantom Ship (The), 
Percival Keene. 
Haval Officer (The). 



"]£ftrryat'8 works abound in humour— real, unaffected^ baoyiu^ overflowing 
humour. Many bits of his writings strongly remind ua of Dickens. He is an incor- 
rigible joker, andfreqnentiiy relates such strange anecdotes and adventures, that the 
gloomiest hypochondriac could not read them without involuntarihr indulging in the 
unwonted luxury of a hearty oachinnation." — Dublin TTnwenUy Magazine. 

XAXWSZiZi'S (W. R.) WORKS. 

In foap 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, Zjb. 

The Stories of Waterloo. I Wild Sports and Adventures. 

Captain O'Snllivan. | Flood and Field. 

In fcap 8yo, price 28. each> boards, or in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Lnck is Eversrthing. I Hector 0*Halloran. 

Bivonao (The). | Captain Blake ^ or, Xy Life. 

*' Maxwdl's tales are written in a bold, soldier-like style, free and energetic.*'^ 
Edinburgh JSeview. 

PORTSR'S (The Misses) WORKS. 



In fcap 8vo, 2s. each, boards. 

Scottish Chiefs (The). 
Pastor's Fireside (The). 



In fcap Svo, Is. 6d. each, boards. 

Beoluse of Horway. 
Knight of Saint John (The). 
Thaddens of Warsaw. 



** Miss Porter's works are popular in every'sense of the word; they are read now 
with as much pleasure and avidity as when they were originally published." 

'« ROCRXNGRAK" (Tbe Author of). 

In fcap 8vo, Is. 6d. each, boards. 

.Bockingham; or, theTonnger | Electra. A Tale of Modem Life. 
Brother. { 

Price Is. boards. 
Love and Ambition. 

^' All the works of this author bear the imprint of a master-hand, and are by no 
^eans to be confounded with the daubs thrown together in the circulating library." 
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Mrs. TKOZiZiOPS'S 'WORBLS. 

In fcap Svo, price 28. each, boards, or in cloth gilt, 2b. 6d. 
Fettiooat Oovemment. | One Fault. 

Also, price Is. 6d. boards. 
The Ward. 

GsmAZiD GxiirrxN's woxi&s. 

In fcap Svo, price Is. 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, 2a, 

The Collegians. | The Bivals. 

The Xonster FestiYalB. 

SAX SZiIOBL'S WORBLS. 

Price 28. each, boards, or 28. 6d. cloth extra. 

The Clookmaker. I The Attache ; or, Sam Slick in 

I England. 

Price Is. 6d. boards, or 28. cloth extra. 
Life in a Steamer. 

SMITH'S (Albert) 'WOXIS.S. 

In fcap Svo, price 2s. each, boards, or 2Ls. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Adventures of Mr. Ledbury (The). I Scattergood Family (The). 
Christopher Tadpole. | Pottleton Legacy (The). 

And price Is. 6d. boards. 
The llarchioness of Brinvilliers, the Poisoner of the 17th Century. 

" Albert Smith's nune, as the author of any work, is quite sufficient to prove that 
it is an interesting one, and one that can be read with pleasore by every one." 



'' WKXTSFRIARS " (Tbe Author of). 

In fcap Svo, price 2s. each, boards, or in cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 



WhiteMars; or, the Bays of 

Charles II. 
The Maid of Orleans. 



Whitehall; or, the Bays of 

Charles I. 
CsBsar Borgia. 



Owen Tudor. 

Price Is. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth gilt. 
The Oold Worshippers. 

" The author of * WhitefJriars' has won for himself a world-wide fame : his books 
are eagerly sought after ; they will also bear reading a second and third time->an 
ordeal that so few books are able to stand." 
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rx&ZiX>x2ra'S vroxiiLS. 

In 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Amelia. With Eight IHustrationa 1 Tom Jones. Illustrated by 
by Phiz. I Phis. 

Price 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Joseph AadrewB. Illustrated by Phiz. 

"Time and shower haye yeiy little damaged Fielding's noyela. The fiuMon and 
omamentB are, periiaps, of the architectore of a past age, but the btulding remains 
strong and lofty, of adnurable proportions, masterpieces of eenioa, and monuments 
of workmanlike skill. As a picture of manners, the novel of 'Tom Jones' is indeed 
exquisite : as a work of construction, quite a wonder. The by-play of wisdom, the 
power of observation, the multiplied felicitous turns of thought, the varied character 
of the great comic epic, keep the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity." — 
W. M. Thackeray. 

sxoziZiSTT's woa&8. 

In 1 ToL price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Humphrey Clinker. Plates by I Boderiok Bandom. Plates by 
Phiz. I Phiz. 

In 1 vol. price 48. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Peregrine Fiokle. Plates by Phiz. 

" He had the keenest perceptive Acuity, and described what he saw with wonder. 
td relish and deliffhtfui broad humour. I think Uncle Bowling in ' Roderick 
Bandom' it as good a character as Squire Western himself; and Mr. Morwn, the 
Welsh ftpotheoary, is as pleasant as Br. Caius. The novel of * Humphrey Chnker* 
is, I do tldnk, the most laughable story that has ever been written sinoe the goodly 
art of novel'Writing began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep 
Englishmen on the grin for ages vet to come, and in their letters and the story of 
theur loves there is a perpet^ fount of sparkling hmghter as inexhaustible as 
Bkdiid'awell.''->7F.Ji:2£«iMriV. 



In 1 YoL post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

TTNOLE TOM'S CABIN"; or, Life Amongst the Lowly. 
^ By Mrs. Stowb. WiUi Two IllustFations, and a Prefaoe written 
expressly for this Edition by the Earl of Carlisle. 

Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth mlt, an Illustrated Edition, with Twelve 
Engravings from designs by John Gilbert, W. Harvey, &c. 

** This is a stirring and thriUin^ book— written on behalf of the poor slave. Its 
pages are animated, vivid, graphic, genial, and human. The dramatic skill is eqnsl 
to the inventive genius. There is the stamp of original power in every page. Pre- 
faces in general we abominate, but the preface of the Barl of Carlisle is so strikingiy 
unique, as to form a memorable exertion." 

^StiSyCaStJEr"^^ careful to order Boatledge'i Edition, at no other* ea» 
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In fcap Svo, price 38. Cd. cloth extra, or 4s. cloth^ gilt edges. 

LAMPLIGHTER (The). With Illustraitions by John 
Gilbert. The Third Edition. 

*' This gretft ronuuioe is the most extraordinuy aad thrilling tale of jnodezm 
times." 

" *The Lamplighter* is one of the most original, interesting, and graphio tales 
that have appeared, and mil shed many a ray around firesides and in neurts where 
now, it may oe, there is much darkness and despair." — Boston Daily Bee, 

In 1 ToL post Svo, price 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 

THE GARIES AND THEITt FRIENDS. By F. J. 
WSBB. With Prefiuse by Mrs. Stowe, and an Introduction by 
Lord BfiOUOHAif . 

"I take pleasore in reoommending this simple and tmthfuUy-told story to the 
attention and ioleraat of tiie firiends <^ progreaa and hnmamty in Englaad."— 
M, J?, atime. 

In 1 vol. post Svo, price 36. 6d. cloth extra^ or ^. cloth, gilt edges. 

WIDE, WIDE WORLD (The). By Miss Wbtherbll. 
With Eight Ulustrations by W. Harvey. The Tenth Thousand. 
"As far as we know the early history of the 'Wide, Wide World," it was first 
bought to he presented to nice little girls ; elder rasters were soon found poring over 
the Yolomes ; next, mothers wondered at the spell that could so enchain the more 
volatile spints of the household. Aft«r this, papas w»e not yery difficult to con 
vert ; for p^>a8 like to fietel their eves moisten sometimes with emotions more generous 
than those excited St the Stock Exchange or in the couating-house."— ORTor^A ^me- 
rtcoa MevUmJhr Jcmuarg, 

In fcap 8to, price 6d. fkncy boards. 
T OTTER Y. By Mrs. Jokes, of Pantglas. 

*' The terseness of dialogue, keen insieht into charsoter, and ability to weave a 
charming stotr, would task the powers of the most experienced professional literary 
labourer."— Cowrf Journal. 

In fcap 8vo, price 6d. fancy boards. 

A DAY WITH THE BROOKSIDE HARRIERS. 
By Sir Richabd Lbvikge, Bart., M.P. 
"The author has a gossiping, familiar, agreeable, and natural style of jotting down 
his thoughts, without committing the dreadftd sin of amateurs, that of straining 
after ftm, and eternally poking jokes at their readers."~-GMir< Joumud. 



TRAVSZiS, VOYAGES, tfbC. 

In 1 vol. price Ss. cloth gilt. 

OUTRAM AND HAVELOCK'S PERSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. By Capt. G. H. Hunt, 78th Highlanders ; to which is 
prefixed a Summarjrof Persian History. With EightTinted Lithographs, 
from designs by the Author. 

"The gallant narrator of the Persian Campaign lived to take his part in the 
plorious advance on Cawnpore, where he perished of cholera. But his name will 
survive among those who deserve well of their country," — Athenaum, 
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LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
In post 8vo, price 6b. cloih lettered. 

CHINA IN 1857-58. By G. Winqrove Cooke. Re- 
printed (by penoission) from The Times, with great additions and 
corrections by the Author. lUostrated with Maps^ Plans, and Portrait 
ofYeh. 

"The letters which are here collected contain the most accurate infbrmatiou 
which has yet been laid before the world on the subject of China and the Chinese. 
It is soarcebr necessary for us to add, that no more important subject can occupy the 
attention of the present generation." — Times. 

" Mr. Cooke is a graphic writer as well as a shrewd observer, and his letters will be 
read with interest by many who care nothing at all for the bearing of his book on 
trade." — EconomiU. 

" His descriptions of the fights and siege operations are sketched with a light and 
vigorous touch ; and all that came under his notice, of manners, customs, peculiari- 
ties, or information^ he details powerfully and distinctly." — LUerary Gazette, 

"The author of tnese letters has won for himsdf the reputation both of a quick, 
minute, shrewd, and sensible observer of men and things, and of a writer whose style 
is eaay^ prompt, spruce, lively, and j^fraphio." — Crilie, 

*' With good broad sense and genial humour Mr. Cooke unites a remarkable power 
of rapid perception, a most laudable truthfulness of purj^se, and a capacity quite 
unsurpassed, even in these days of pictorial writing, lor giving a verbal photograph 
of any object he wishes to describe. The rapiditv, sharpness, and accuracy with 
which this process is effected are really marvellous.'^ — DaUuf Ifewe. 

In post 870, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra> or with gilt edges, Ss. 

WAYSIDE PICTURES— through France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Up the Bhine. By Bobebt Bell. With numerous 
Illustrations and Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

*' The whole of this work has been thoroughly revised, some part entirely re- 
vn:Itten, and the local information respecting the places visited brought down to the 
present moment, so that on the lines of route traversed it will be found of the highest 
▼slue to the tourist. The whole of that section relating to the Bhine, uid embracitii: 
the ascent of the Drachenfels, the river to Mayence, Wiesbaden, Ems, Schlau^enbad, 
&c., has been added to the original work, and is now published for the first time." 

Fourth Edition. In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered. 

TURKEY, RUSSIA, the BLACK SEA, and CIR- 
CASSIA. By Capt. Spencee. Containing many Illustrations, in- 
cluding Views of Odessa, Sebastopol, and Four Portraits in Colours of the 
Sultan, the Czar, Schamyl, and a Circassian Lady. With a Map of the 
Seat of War. 

''This work is full of information. Captain Spencer has travelled in and out, 
md and through the Turkish empire. He speaks the langusjge of the country, and 
enters with love into the feelings of the people. A safer guide it would be difficult to 



round and through the Turkish emjpire. He speaks tiie langraajge of the country, and 

enters with love mt '" " "' " ' * ' ' ^ "- 

find." — AthencBtm, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2b. 6d. cloth extra. 

'T'URKEY. By The Roving Englishman. Being Sketches 
-*- from Life, partly reprinted from "Household Words." The Eighth 
Thousand. 

" This work possesses an eapecinl interest, and will he read with great interest 
and advantasfe to all who either intend visiting Turkey, or would lixe to become 
better acquainted with the East." 



Travels, Voyages, i:c. 



In 1 vol. price 78. 6d. post 8vo, cloth lettered. 

UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY, CALA- 
BRIA, AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT -ffiTNA. By the 
Author of ** Unprotected Females in Norway." With Coloured 
Illustrations. 

In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY ; or, The 
Pleasantest Way of Travelling there, passing through Denmark 
and Sweden. With many Woodcuts, and Three Coloured Illustrations. 

*' A spariding Tolmne, dashed off by a yonng dame, artist in wordfl, in ocloon, and 
in thonghtS; and making a very cascade of light, fresh, natural talk on travel, and on 
the jojrs, gnefs, homoars, terrors, and enjoyments of the fjelds and fiords of the far 
north." — Atheiutum. 

** That two such travellers should cross the desolate Logne ijeld, and penetrate 
where no ladies, and indeed few gentlemen, have ever preceded them, is a fair ground 
for boastfulness. Bat the chief ground for oommoidinff their bold undertuing is 
the liffht, pleasant, and ladylike spirit in which its difficmties were encountered and 
here described. A ' Mark Tapley' treatment of the asperities of foreign travel ia 
admirable in man or woman." — 7}ime». 

In I YoL post 8vo, price Ss. cloth gilt. 

LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE ; or, 
Cuba, the United States^ and America. By the Hon. Chables 
MuRBAT. With many Illustrations. 

" There is a racy, life-warm humour about tiie author^ which makes the current of 
his narrative merry and musical as a hill-aide brook. We would only advise the 
reader of a good book to take it down with him to rural or sea-side retreats. And as 
for the author, we will say of him, as Falstaff of sood Master Brook, * I do desire 
of thee a better acquaintance.' *'— 'Illustrated LoneUm Ifewt, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. boards, or Zs. 6d. doth* 

KANSAS ; or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the 
Far West. By T. H. Gladstone. Beprmted from The Times, 
with Additions and Corrections. With Two Illustrations and a Map 
from original sources. 

" Becent events in the United States have in no degree diminished the attractive- 
ness of Uie subiect of Kansas ; and to sach. persons who may desire to acquire, with- 
out much trouble, information upon some of the more pronunent facts of tne unhappy 
North and South affray, we commend these depositions of one who appears to be a 
credible witness as the best guide we yet lau>w?'—Atheiunim» 

In 1 vol. post 8to, price 6s. cloth gilt. 

LIFE IN CHINA. By Eev. W. C. Milne, M.A., for 
many years Missionary among the Chinese. With Illustrations and 
original Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, China Proper, Inland Trip from 
Ningpo to Canton, from Sketches by the Author. The Third Thousand. 
With additions. 

"Kext to Mr. Fortune, we should feel inclined to place Mr. Milne; like Mr. 
Fortune, he entered into the homes and daily life of tlw people, in a manner which 
only a man speaking the language, and having some actual purpose, can do." — 
Spectator. 

**A book which for deamess and copiousness of its information on Ohina. its 
multifarious contents, its * sun pictures' of scenery, men, mnd manners ' in the land 
of the sages' is unique— more to be relied upon than Hue's for its truthftilness, and 
more comprehensive in its range than Fortune's."— JVoneov/bmu^ 



so Standard ana Popular Woi^hs. 

8TAm>ASD TBAYSLB, fte.--CHEAP EDmOHB. 

In fcap 8vo, price 28. each, cloth extra. 

1. Arctie Begions (The). New Edition. By P. L. SimmondB. 

2. Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By W. H. Maxwell. 

3. Two Tears before the Xast By B. H. Dana. 

4. City of the Snltan (Thti), By Miss Pardoe. 

5. Hoehelaga, or England in the Hew World. Edited by Eliot 

Warburton. 
7. Sunny Hemories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. Stowe. 
d. African Slaver (Twenty Tears of an). By Captain Oanot. 
9. Amerioa and the Amerieans. By W. E. Baxter, M.P. 

In fcap 8vo, price Xs. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

10. "HiasMpman (The), or life at Sea. By W. F. Mant. 

11. BwitMrland and Back Again. By Walter White. 

12. Boving Englishman (The), Sketches from Li&. 
18. Bormah and the Bormese. By E. B. Mackenzie. 

14. Crimea (The), from Kertch to Ferekop. By C. W. Koch. 

15. Two French Artists in Spain. By Charles MacFarlane. 



S G I B M G fi. 

DB. BnCKLA17D*S BBIDGEWATEB TBEATISE. 
In 2 vols, demy Svo^ price 2#8. cloth extra. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the late Veiy Rev. William 
BUCKLANI), B.D., P.B.S. A New Edition, with additions by Professor 
Owen, F.R.S., Professor Phillips, M.A., M.D., Mr. Robert Brown, 
F.R.S., &c. Edited by I'rancis T. Backland, M.A. With a Memoir 
of the Author, Steel Portratt, and Ninety Full- Page Engpravings. 

" A work as much distingoiahed for the industfy and research which it indicates, 
4« for its aoientiflc principles and r' <lo8<^hieal viewB. The extraordinary and inesti- 
mable facts which be has bronght'und«r the crasp of the eeneral 'reader, have been 
iOnstrated by nunerous and splendid embelliduttents ; anC while his descriptions of 
them are clothed in simple and perraicuoas lansaage, the general views to whidi 
they lead have been presented to us m the highest tone of a lofty and impressive 
eloquence. We have ourselyes never perused a work more truly fascinating, or more 
deeply calculated to leave abiding imj^ressions on the heart ; and if this shall be the 
•general opinion, we are sure that it wiU be the source of bighw gratifieation to the 
•ntiior than the more desired, though, on his part, equally deserved, meed of literaqr 
jniaoym."—JS!diHburgh Bmriev, 

" That * the Heavens dedare the glory of God,' is a declaration of Scc^tazw wMab 
the telescope of the astronomer has ooxdlrmed with proofs beyond the remotest views 
<it Him who uttered it^ That ' the Earth showeth His handywork,' is a truth, the 
display of which has been reserved for the later investigation of the scient^o geolo- 
gist. He has shown that what ignorance and preaumptioB bad prononneed to be 
only disorder and confusion, are eminent exanquea of design and coatrivanoe ; that 
what the Atheist declared to proceed from an eternal sueoession, had once a begin- 
ning ; and that in those successive changes in the creation, in which various energies 
or powers might be presumed to prevail, there is throughout such an unity of plan, 
such a continuity of design, such a harmoaions connexion of contrivance, aa evidently 
show that they are aU parts of a creation proceeding firosn one and the self-aame 
YfUV— 'Gentleman's Magazine. 



Science. 31 

In 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt^ or 2s. boards. 

THE ORBS OF HEAVEN; or, The Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds. A Popular Exposition of the great Discoveries 
and Theories of Modem Astronomy. By 0. M. Mitchell. Ninth 
Edition, with many Illustrations. 

« This volume contains a eraphic and popular exposition of the great discoveries 
of astronomical science, inomding those made by Lord Bosee (illustrated by several 
engravings), Leverrier, and Maedler. The Cincinnati Observatoiy owes its ori^n 
to the remarkable interest excited by the delivery of these Lectures to a succession 
of crowded audiences." 

In fcap boards, price 28., or cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE. By S. W. Fullom. 
The Eleventh Edition, with Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fullom's reputatian, as a man of letters, k deriTed from his work entitled 
*The Marvels of Science and their Testimooj to Holy Writ,' which obtained for its 
author the Gold Medal of Honour from the Kine of Hanover. It has now reaefaed 
its eleventh edition." — NmeU and IfaveUtt*, by J, C. Jeaffreton, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. half bound. 

THE RIFLE : AND HOW TO USE IT. By Hans 
Busk, M.A., Fuist lieutenant^ Victoria Rifles. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

"We venture to say that this work is an acquisition to all who are interested, 
practically or scientifically, in the study of the Bifle and its eSidciA"—3£Uitary 

■** Decidedly the beet work on the sulrjeet of Bifles that has appeared."— Jlr^on 
Guardian, 

" Contains all that is requisite fbr the instruction and guidance of the young rifle- 
man."— Ifomwi^ P08t. 

" The experienced ' shot,' Mr. Busk, wields the pen not less deverly than he does 
the ilre^arm. We must say that, in idl its parts, the book is eminentlv deeervins 
reading ; and we hail, with very great eatisfaotion, the appearance of a book which 
really eoiightens us on a subject upon which we are naturally anxious to be informed." 
— lAneolnBhire Herald. 

In 1 YoL post 8to, price 68. cloth gUL 

THE MICROSCOPE: its History, Construction, and 
Application. Third Edition, with numerous Additions. By 
Jabbz Hooo, Author of ** Elements of Natural Philosophy," &c., 
I Assistant-Surgeon to the Hoyal Ophthalmic Hospital, Charing Cross. 

" This book is intended for the nninitiated, to whom we cordially recommend it as 
I auseftil and trustworthy guide. It well deserves the popularity to which it has 
I already attained." — British and Bareign Utedico- Ountrgieal Beview, 

'* The experienced mioroscopist will find in it not only much that is new to him, 
; but hundreds of descriptions and engravings of objects that, some time or other, have 
j occupied his attextioo ; whilst the generu reader wiU find in it much instructive 
I information. Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and one which shoiUd be 
1 I'oimd on the shelves of every wdl-fumished liorary/'— TA« Lane«t, 



Standard and Pojndar Worls. 



Id 1 vol. post 8vo^ price 3b. doth extra. 

THE MICROSCOPE : being a Popular Description of 
the most Instructive and Beautiful Objects for Exhibition. !By 
L. Lane Clarke. 

" No one who is in the possession of a microscope should be without this excellent 
little work. It is the kej to an inexhaustible fund of amusement and instruction — 
containing, as it does, a description of many hundreds of wonderful microscopic 
objects, many of which would never occur to the reador^s mind without being espe- 
cially brought before him.** 

Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, and their 
application to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decoration of Buildings, 
Mosaic Work, Tapestiy and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Paper Staining, Printing, Illumination, Landscape and Flower Garden- 
ing. By M. E. Chevbbul, Director of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. 
Translated by John Sfanton. Illustrated with Designs. 

*'ETei7 one whose business has anything to do with the arraneementx^oolours 
should possess this book. Its value bas been universally aoknowle^ed, having been 
translated into various languages, although but recently into our own." 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 2s. doth limp. 

NOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, and CURIOSITIES in 
ABTS and MANUFACTURES. By Gborqe Dodd, Author of 
' ' Days at the Factories, " ' * Curiosities of Industry, " &c. 

" This volume presents a body offsets that have especial reference to what is new 
as well as important. Every noveltjr, invention, or curiosity that modem science 
has brought to light is here explained in an easy and natural style ; it not only forms 
a wondemil aid to memory, but is at the same time a recreation for leisure ; and is 
so arranged that any item required can be looked into, and the latest partioolars or 
improvements in any branch of science examined." 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 3b. 6d. doth gilt, or 38. limp doth. 

CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY. — THE APPLIED 
SCIENCES. By Geobqb Dodd, Author of "Days at the 

Factories." 

"The tiUe 'Curiosities of Industry* will pretty clearly explain itself. Many pro- 
cesses are curious without heing novel; many are both novel and curious. Many 
reveal to us the store of strange and valuable things which science presents to thus^^ 
who know how to apply it in aid of industry ; many arise out of the discovery of new 
materisls, and many more by new applications of old materials. Of all such are 
these * CuriositieB' composed.^' 

The Treatises are sold separately, sewed in wrappers, 3d. each, viz.: — 



1. Glass and its Manufacture. 

2. Iron and its Manufacture. 

3. Wood and its Application. 

4. CalculatingandBMnsteringMaohines. 

5. India-rubher and autta Fercha. 

6. Industrial Applications of Electricity. 

7. Gold in the Mine, the Mint, and the 

Workshop. 

8. Paper— its Applications and its Novel- 



9. Printing— its Modem Varieties. 

10. Cotton and Flax— a Contrast. 

11. Com and Bread— what they Owe to 

Machinery. 

12. A Ship in the 19th Century. 

13. Fire and Light— Contrivances for 

their production. 

14. Wool and Silk, Fur and Feathers. 

15. The Chemistry of Manufactures. 
10. Steam Power and Water Power. 
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